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PREFACE 


Tur arts of which we are about to treat 
are, like every other art, gradually advan-. * 
cing towards perfection; and the more ra- 
pid muſt the progreſs be when 7a/te and 
fancy are united. Theſe indeed are fo par- 
ticularly requiſite in the arts of cookery 
and confectionary, that much depend upon 
them. It is therefore with a view to the 
improvement of both that the preſent work 
is humbly offered to the public. 

The generality of books of this kind are 
fraught with ſo many extravagant” and uſe- 
leſs receipts, and even ſuch of them as 
might be uſeful are written with fo little 
accuracy, or attention to order or method, 
as not only to render them exceedingly 
perplexing, but in many inſtances totally 
unintelligible. M 

As this work, however, is intended for 
the benefit of all ranks and conditions, as 
well for thoſe who have attained a toler- 
able knowledge of theſe arts, as thoſe who 
have had little opportunity of forming any 
proper notion of them, we have occaſion- 
ally given examples of the moſt plain and, 

ſimple, 


is PRE FACE. 


fimple, and of the moſt fumptuous and ele- 


gant diſhes, preſently in vogue; and at 


the ſame time have uſed ſuch familiarity of 


expreſſion and regularity of method, as 


that any perſon, with the ſlighteſt attention, 


may comprehend them. 
We have alſo been at ſome pains to ſhow 


what are the proper garniſhing for diſhes . 


of different kinds, how they ought to be 


prepared, and in what manner they may 


be diſplayed to the beſt advantage. 

The method of truſſing poultry has been 
attended to, as well as the judicious choice 
of proviſions, the manner of ſetting out a 
table, what diſhes are proper for dinner, 
and what for ſupper. A liſt of things in 
ſeaſon throughout the year is alſo given; 


and to render this book ſtill more perfect 


and complete, we have been at conſidera- 
ble trouble and expence in getting two 
ſuitable plates engraved on purpoſe for it. 

In ſhort, we have ſtudiouſly endeavour- 
ed, throughout the whole, to render this 
work generally uſeful, to reconcile /impli- 


city with elegance, and variety with economy. 


EpinBURGH, ? 
February 1791. 
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COOKERY, PAS TR, e. 


PRELIMINARY IIIN TS. 


Byr ORE proceeding to particulars, I think 
it neceſſary to take notice of ſome general 
rules, with reſpe& to boiling, roaſting and 


broiling. 


1. Boiling. In boiling any kind of meat, 
but particularly veal, much care and nicet 
are required. Fill your pot with a ſufficient 
quantity of ſoft water; duſt your veal well 
with flour, and put it into your pot when it 
comes a- boil. Take the ſcum off as ſoon as 
it begins to riſe. Cover up the pot cloſely, and 
jet the meat boil as flowly as poſſible. It is a 
great miſtake to let any ſort of meat boil faſt, 
s it hardens the outſide before it is warm with- 
in, and contributes to diſcolour it. Thus a 
leg of veal of twelve pound weight will take 
three hours and an half boiling ; and the 
{lower it boils, the whiter and plumper it will 
be. When mutton or beet is the object of 

| A your 
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your cookery, be careful to dredge them well 
with flour, before you put them into the pot, 
and keep 1 covered; but do not forget to 
take off the ſcum as often as it riſes. Mut- 
ton and beef do not require much boiling; but 
lamb, pork, and veal, ſhould be well boiled. 
A leg of pork will take half an hour more 


boiling than a leg of veal of the ſame weight; 


but, in general, when you bo!! beef or mut- 
ton, you may allow an hour for every four 
pound weight. To boil a leg of lamb, of 
four pound weight, you muſt allow an hour 
and a half. 

Salted meat muſt be put into the pot with 
cold water, and freſh meat, when the water 
boils; and the ſcum ſhould always be taken off 
as it riſes, to prevent its boiling thro? the pot. 

2. Roaſting. In roaſting veal, it is proper 
to waſh it with ſalt and water after it is put 
to the fire, which is regulated according to 
the thing to be dreſſed. If it be any thing 
very little or thin, then you ſhould have a 
imall briſk fire, that it may be done 
quick and nice. If it be a large joint, then 
take care that a large fire is laid on. The 
fre muſt be always Hear at the bottom; and 
when the meat is half done, move the drip- 
ping-pan and {pit a little from the fire, and 
ir it up, to make it burn clear and briſk ; 
tor a good fire is a matcrial thing in the buſ- 
ſmeſs of cookery. If it be beef you are roaſt- 
2g, take care to paper the top, and baſte it 

; well 
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well while it is at the fire, not forgetting to 
throw ſome ſalt on it. When the ſmoke 
draw's to the fire, it is a ſign that it is nearly” 


enough; then take off the paper, and bhaſte it 
well with flour, to make it frothy; - but never 


ſalt your meat before you lay it to the fire, 
as that will draw out part of the gravy, If 
you intend to keep your meat a few days be- 
fore you dreſs it, dry it well with a clean 
cloth, and dredge | it all over with flour, hang- 
ng it where the air can come to it; but take 
care that you leave no dainp place about it 
anwiped. ' You muſt be careſul to roaſt veal 
of a fine brown ; and if it be a fillet or loin, 
be ſure to paper the fat, that you may loſe 
as little of it as poſſible. At firit, keep it at 
ſome diſtance from the fire, but when it is 
ſoaked, put it near, When yon lay i it down, 
baſte it well with butter; and when it is near- 
ly done, baſte it again, and dredge it with a 
little flour. The breaft muſt be roaſted with 
ite caul en, till the meat be enough done, 
and tkewer the ſwectbread on the back fide 

of the breaſt, When it is ſufficiently roalled, 
take oi the caul, baſte it, and dredge 4 little 
tour over it. Pork ſhould be weil done, 
or it will be apt to ſurfeit. When you 
roaſt a lom, cut the ſkin acroſs with a ſharp 

enife, in order to make the crakliag eat the 
better. When you roaſt a leg of pork, ſcore 
it in the fame manner as the loin, and ſtuff 
the knuckle part with ſage and onion, and 
fewer it up. Put a little drawn gravy in the 
A 2 dif, 
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ciſh, and ſend it up with apple- ſauce in a boat. 
The ſpring or hand of pork, if young, 
and roaſted like a pig, cats very well; but 
otherwiſe it is much better boiled. The ſpa- 
rib ſhould be baſted with a little butter, a very 
little duſt of flour, and ſome ſage and onion 
mred ſmall, Apple-ſauce is the proper 
tavce for this joint. Wild fowls require a 
clear britk fire, and ſhould be roaſted till tliey 
are of a liglu brown, but not too much; for ic 
is a great fault to roaſt thera till the gravy runs 
out of them, as the 0 thereby lose thei - fine 
flavour, Tame fowls require more roaſting, 
as it is a long time before they get tho- 
ronghily heated, They ſnould be often baſ- 
ted, in order to keep up a itrong froth, as 
it makes them of a finer colour, and riſe 
better. Pigs and geeſe ſhould he roaſted be- 
fore a good fire, end turned quick, Hares 
and rabbits require time and care, to fee the 
ends are roaſted enough. In order to pre- 
vent their appearing bloody at the neck when 
they are cur Up; cut the neck ſkin, when they. 
are hal! roal. ted, and ler-out the blood, 
1＋ . 
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ih = e in this way, ought to be dreſſed on 2 

i ear fire, and tuincd often, The y muſt nor 
be baſted on the gruliroa, as that finokes and 
1 burns them, and they muſt go very hot to table. 
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CHAP. 
Or SouPs. 
Stock for Soups, Sauces, or Rags. 


Tax ſeven or eight pounds of beef; ſcorc 
it to draw out the juice, and put it into a pot, 
with three Scotch pints of water and a knuc- 
kle of veal, two or three onions, a large car- 
rot, a turnip cut ſmall, and a bunch of 
ſweet herbs, if you chooſe. it. Boil it on 2 
moderate fire till it is a good deal reduced, 
and the ſoup ſtrong and well taſted. Then 
cut a pound of beef, and a half pound of 
the lean of abacon ham 5 into ſmall ſtakes; ſea- 
ſon them with mixed ſpices, and dredge them. 
with alittle flour. Pur a quarter of a pound 
of butter into a frying-pan, and turn it conſtant- 
ly one way till it be of a fine light brown. Put 
in the ſtakes, and brown them on both ſides 
till they are criſp. Then take them out, drain 
them from the butter upon a plate, and put 
them among your ſoup, adding to it ſome 
more mixed ſpices and ſalt. Let the whole bail 
together ſor half an hour. Then ſtrain the 


loup through a ſearce, and ſcum off all the fat. 
If you wiſh to have the ſoup N clear, 
beat up the whites of fix eggs, and add thera 
to it. Let it boil about five minutes more. 
Then take it off, and run it through. a jelly 
43 bag: 
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bag till it is clear. Serve it up on toaited 
bread. 
Mixed Spices proper for Seaſonings. 
Take one ounce of black, and half an ounce 


of Jamaica pepper, two nutmegs, and a_quar- 


ter of an ounce of cloves; mix and beat theſe 
together into a powder; cloſe them up, ſo as 
to catch no air, and uſe them as occaſion re- 


quires. 


Seaſonings for white Sauces and Tricaſcet. 


White pepper, mace, nutmeg and lemon 
grate mixed. 


Imperial White Soup, or Soup Lorraine. 


Take about fix pound of veal and a fowl. 
Put them on with three pints of water, and 
an onion ; when the ſtock is ſtrong, ſtrain and 
icum it well. Ihen take a pound of tweet 
almonds blanched, the yolks of four eggs 
boiled hard, and the fleſh of the breaſt and 
egs of a cold roaſted fowl. Pound them fine 
in a mortar, and put them 1nto about a chop- 
hin of tac ſtock, and give it a boil. Then put 
the whole into the ſtock, and give it another 
boil. Then ſtrain it through a ſine ſearce 
till it is about the thickneſs of a cream. 

Mince the breaſt of another cold fowl, cut 
a ſmall round piece oft the top of a French 


roll, and pick out the crumb. Scaſon the haſh 


with a little white pepper and ſalt, and a 
lerape of nutmeg. Mix all theſe together, 
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with about fix ſpoonſul of your ſoup, and 
give them a boil. In the mean time, let 
the roll be ſoaking in the ſoup, which muſt 


be kept warm till the haſh is ready. Then 


take out the roll, and fill it up with the haſh; 
cover it with the piece you had cut, and place 
it in the middle of your dith, with the ſoup 
about it. 

If you chooſe the roll may be kept out, 
and a few boiled ſweetbreads put in its place, 


with about half a mutchkin of cream, only 


take care the cream does not boil. 
Pidgcon Sup. 


Put on four pound of lean beef, with two 
pints of water, and two or three ſmall onions, 
Draw and truſs fix pidgeons, with their legs 
into their belly. Cut off the Pinions, necks, 
gizzards, and livers. Walſh them clean, and 
put them to your ſtock. Seaſon the inſide of 
the pidgeons with pepper and falt ; flatten 
them on the breaſts, and dredge them with a 
little four. Brown a piece of butter in the 


ſrying-pan; put in the pidgeons, and brown 


them alſo on both fides. When your ſoup is 
trong and well tailed, ſtrain and thicken it 
with 2 bit of butter, about the ſize of a wal- 
nut, rolled in four. Seaſon it with mixed ſpi- 
ces and ſalt. Let it boi}, and ſcum it very 
clean. Then put in your pidgeons, and as the 
ſcum riſes take it oit, Let them boil half an 
hour, and then diſh them up in the ſoup. If 
vou 
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you chooſe you may add to it a few currants, 
and ſome ſlices of torſted bread, 


Hare Soup. 


Cut down a hare in handſome ſmall pieces, 
waſh it clean, and fave the waſhinzs. Put on 
three pound of beef in three mutchkins of wa- 
ter, along with the waſhings, after they have 
been well ſearced, and add to it an onion ortwo, 
a ſmall turnip and carrot, and a bunch of ſweet: 
herbs. Seaſon with ſalt and mixed ſpices. Let 
it ſtew till-the ſoup is ſtrong and good. Flat- 
ten, and ſeaſon the ſtakes, dredge them with 


a little flour, and brown them on both ſides. 


Strain your ſoup. Then put in your ſtakes, 


and let them ſtew for three quarters of an 
hour on a flow fire. Add a few fried forced 


meat balls, and ſerve it up. 
Scotch Soup, or Hotch Patch. 


Boil four pound of beef in two pints of 
water, till the whole ſubſtance is out of it. 
'Then take out the beef, and put in about two 
dozen of turnips, neatly turned out with a 
nip turner, three carrots well ſcraped and 
waſhed, and ſplit into four quarters, about a 
half inch long, a ſtock of ice lettice waſhed 
clean, the top cruſt of a penny loaf, a very 
little pepper and falt, half a peck of green 
peaſe, and two or three large onions. When 
it comes a boil ſcum it well. Then put in 


three pound of the back ribs of mutton, cut 


into handſome ſtakes, and let it boil for an 
bour 
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hour on a moderate fire, Before you diſh up 
the ſoup, take out the lettice and bread, .and 
ſerve it v up in a turreen. 


Plumb Pottage. 
Boil a hough of beef till the ſubſtance i; 


out of it, in about ſix pints of water. Then 


ſtrain and ſcum 1 Set it a zain on the fire 
with the round of a thigh of veal. Pick cut 
the crumy of a twopenny loat, and pur it in 
2 bowl. Pour over it about a mimchkin of 
your boiling ſoup, and let it ſtand covered 
till it turn ſoft. Caſt til} ic be ſmooth with a 
{poon, and put it into your ſtock. Add to it a 
pound of currants, well waſhed and dried, a 
pound of raiſins ſtoned, and half a pound of 
prunes. Let all boil together for a quarter of 
an hour. Then put che veal in the middle 
of your diſh, pour the ſoup about it, and 
ſerve 1 it up. 


Cut a dozen of large 200 leeks, about an 
inch long, with ſome of the tender green, 
throw them into water as you cut them, and 
take care they be well cleaned. Then put 
them into a goblet, with three chopins of 
water. Cut a penny brick 1 in thin ſlices, the 
broad way, and pare oft the cruſt, Brown 
eight ounce of butter, give the bread a 
brown on both fides, and wath half a pound of 
prunes. Put all theſe among your ſoup, ſea- 
ſoning it wich a little ſpice and ſalt. When 

: the 
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the leeks are done, and the ſoup reduced to 
about a pint, put it into your diſh, and ſerve 
it up. | . 


Onion Soup. 


Boil three quarters of a pound of ſplit 
peaſe in two pints of water, till they are dif- 
ſolved, and run them through a ſcarce. Then. 
brown fix ounce of butter. Cut a dozen of 
onions mto round flices, and brown them in 
the butter, on both fides. Then put them 
into your ſoup, with a dozen of ſmall whole 
onions, a halfpenny loaf, paired and cut in 
ſlices, and browned in butter. Scaſon it to 
taſte, and ſerve it up. : 


Peaſe Soup. 

Boil a pound of ſplit peaſe in three pints 
of water, with a large carrot, two turnips, four 
good onions, and a flice of bacon ham, for 
three hours on a flow fire, When the peaſe 
are diffolved, put the ſtock through a drain- 
er, and bruiſe it with the back of a ladle, ta- 
king always ſome of the ſoup to work the 
ſubſtance out of it. Return it back to the 
goblet, Then brown ſome flices of bread 
tightly in butter, and waſh ſome whole ſpinage 
clean. Add theſe to your ſoup, with ſome 
mixed ſpices and falt ; let it boil for about fix 
minutes, and then diſh it up. 


Ts 
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To make this Saup paſs in Summer as Green 
Peaſe Soup. 


The laſt reccipt will anſwer, only you may 
add to your ſoup two pound of green peaſe, 
and ſqueeze the juice of two handfuls of ſpin- 
age into it, in place of putting it in whole, 
as above. Some add ſugar, but I always 
found it pleaſed better without it. 

Soup meagre may alſo be done in the ſame 
manner, only the flice of ham muſt be left 
out. 


Mock Turtle Soup. 


Scald and clean a calf's head. Put it on 
with three pints of water, a knuckle of veal, 
three onions, two carrots, and two turnips, a 
little piece of the lean of bacon ham, a bunch 
of ſweetherbs,and the paring of a lemon. When 
the head has boiled half an hour, take it out, 
and cut all the ſkinclear from the bone, mto pie- 
ces about two inches ſquare. Then ſtrain and 
{cum your ſoup, and return it back to the 
pot with the cut pieces, and halt a matchkin 
of white wine. Seaſon it with a little ſalt, 
Cayenne pepper, mace, and cloves. . Then take 
out a little of the ſoup, and thicken it with 
butter and flour. Stir this about into the 
pot, and let it bil three quarters of an hour 
longer, Before you diſh it up, give it the 
ſqueeze of a lemon, and add to it ſome fried 
:orced meat balls. 


Por- 
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Portable Soup. 


Take a hough of.becf, a gigot of veal, and 
a ſhank of bacon ham. Cut the fleſh into 
pieces, and break through the bones, Put it 
on with ten points of water. two carrots, two 
turnips, two or three eſchalots, and a bunch 
of ſweet ſavory. Let it ſtew all night on a 
ſlow fire ; next morning ſtrain the ſoup, and 
ſcum off all the fat. Return it back to the 
pot, taking care to keep out the grounds or 
ſettlings. Let it boil ſoftly till it be of the 
conſiſtence of glue, and take off the fat as it 
riſes. Seaſon it with mixed ſpices, ſalt, and 
Cayenne pepper. Then pour it into ſupper 
plates, but don't let them be above half full, 
Turn out the cakes next day, on flannel or 
paper, but be ſure to turn them often till 
they are quite hard. Then hang them up in 
paper pocks in a dry place. 

The half of one of theſe cakes will make 
a mutchkin of good ſoup, by diſſolving it in 
that quantity of boiling water, and they will 
anſwer very well for making up brown ſauces, 
or ragoos. 

To make Cake Jeliy. 

Scald twelve gang of calfs fect, and put 
them on with ten pints of Water; when the 
boncs come clear ſrom the fleſh, ſtrain ir 
through a hair ſearce, and ſcum, off the fat. 
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moſt black in the pot, but take care it does 
not burn. Then take it off the fire, and or- 
der it the ſame way as in the former receipt; 


when theſe cakes are quite dry, and look clear 


and hard like horn, hang them up as before 
for uſe. | 

Theſe cakes are very convenient in a family, 
as they are not only always ready, in caſe of 
ſickneſs, but may be uſed as a ſtock both for 
ſweet and ſavory jellies, by diſſolving one 
ounce of it in a mutchkin of water; and if 
you intend it for ſhapes, ſtrengthen it by add- 
ing a quarter of an ounce of iſinglaſs diſſol- 
ved in warm water. ; 


B 
Or Frs u. 
Te dreſs 4 Cod's Head with a White Sauce. 


8 
1 oR ſtock, take three pound of veal, two 
onions, and a handful cf parſley. Boil it in 
three mutchkins of water, till the ſubſtance 
is out of it. Then lay inthe hcad, wich the 
ſaoulders, on a fiſh drainer, in as much boiling 
Water as will cover it, adding to it a mutch- 
Ein of vinegar and a handſul of ſalt. Let it 
Lol about ten minutes. Ihen take the fiſh 
careſully out, that i: may net break; glaze it 
over with the yolks of two eggs, and ſtrew 
over it the crumb of a penny loaf, minced 

| parſley, 
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parſley, a a little pepper and ſalt, and the grate 
of a lemon, all mixed together. Take half 
a pound of butter, and ſtick little bits up and 
down upon the fiſh, Set it before a clear 
fire, in the diſh you intend for it, and baſte it 
frequently with the driping of the butter, to 
keep the bread criſp, and the prey green, 
till you prepare the following ſauce for it. 
Strain your ſtock, and thicken it with a lit- 
tle butter knead m flour, adding to it half a 
mutchkin of white wine, half a hundred oyſ- 
rers, with ſome of their liquor, the ſqueeze 
of a lemon, a little white pepper and ſalt, and 


the meat of a boiled lobſter cut ſmall. Boll 


it a few minutes, and ſcum it weil. Then lift 
your diſh from rhe fire, and wipe it clean. 
Pour ſome of the ſauce about the fiſh, 
and ſerve up the reſt of it in a boat or baſon. 
Garniſh with fried flounders and green 
pickles, or flices of a lemon. 


To Dreſs a Cod's Head with a Brown Sauce. 
For ſtock, boil two pound of beef in three 


mutchkins of water, with two onions, and a 
little winter ſavory, till it is ſtrong. Then 
follow out the directions in the laſt receipt, as 
to boiling aud ordering the head; and when 
you have done fo, brown 1 quarter of a pound 
of butter, and dredge it with flour, ſtirring it 
till it is ſmooth, and of a fine brows. © Then 
ſtrain your Rock, put in it the frying pan a- 
mong your browning, with two ſpoonfuls of 
ketchup, ſome ſalt and mixed ſpices, the 
ſqueeze of a. lemon, half a hundred oy ſters 
hr = 10 
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b. ned, with a little of their liquor; three 
anchovies, boned and cut fmall, and ſome 
cut pickles. When it comes a-boil, ſcum 
it clean; then take it off; pour your ſauce 
about the fiſh ; and garniſh as before. 


To Roaſt a Cod's Head. 
Waſh the head and ſhoulders, but don't 


cut up the breaſt. Pour over it a kettle of 


boiling water, and take off the thick black 
Kin; wipe it clean, and rub it over with the 
yolks, of two eggs; throw over it ſome grated 
bread, minced. pariley, mixed ſpices and ſalt. 
Then put it in an oven, in the plate you in- 
tend for it, and let it ſtand half an hour. 
Then take it out, and pour all the watery ſub- 
ſtance from it. Take half a pound of butter, 
and ſtick. pieces of it here and there on 
the ſiſu. Set it again into the oven, and baite 
it frequently with the butter that comes from 
it. Three quarters of an hour more in a quick 
oven will do it. Serve it up in the fame 
manner, and with the white ſauce mentioned 
in the former reccipt. 


T; Broil Cid. 


Take a picce of cod, and cut it into bits of 
about an inch thick, duſt it with flour, and 
put. it on a gridiron over a clear flow tire. 

For fauce, take half a mutchkin of good 
veal gravy, a glals of white wine, to ancho- 
vies, , boned and minced fine, a little whe 
depper and ſalt, and if you chooſe, a few pick- 
5 2 led 
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| led oyſters, with a little of their liquor. 
| Thicken it with ſome butter and flour. Ihen 
1 put it on to boil, and ſcum it clean. Pour it 


about your fiſh, and garuiſh with fliced lemon. 
To Broil Cod's Sounds whole. 


= Waih them clean in cold water. Then 
ur a little boiling water over them to take 
off the black ſkin. Parboil them. Take them 
out of this water, and itrew-pepper, falt and 
flour over them. Then broil them; and 
when they are done enough, pour à little 
melted butter over them; and ſerve them up 
with ſome more butter and muſtard in a duh, 


To Dre Codlings with an Ale Sauce. 


Boil two bottles of  twopenny. Brown 
half a pound of butter, and dredge into it a 
{mall ſpoonful of flour. - Stir it on the fire 
till it be of a fine light brown. - Then pour 
into it the boiling ale, and ſcum it, 'adding a 
quarter of an hundred oyiters with their li- 
quor, two onions, two ſpoonful of ketchup, 
{ome mixed ſpices and fait, and half a ſpoon- 
ful of vinegar. Then put your codlings in- 
to a ſtew- pan, along with your ſauce, and 
vive them a quick boil; ſerve them up in a 
ſoup duh, with ſome cut pickles, 

If you chooſe you may cut the codlings in- 
to two or three pieces, and they may be dreſs- 
ed in the ſame manner, with a beef ſtock, in- 
ſtead of an ale ſauce, either whole, or in pie- 

ces ; 
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ces; but I always do them whole, as I think 
they look much better that way. 


N. B. All kinds of freſb fiſh, eſpecially col. 


ſbould, C after they are cleaned ) be ſprinkled over 
with halt and vinegar, and lie an hour or two 


to firm, before they are uſed, | 
To crimp Cod after the Dutch manner. 


Boil two pints of water and a pound of 
ſalt; ſkim it very clean; cut the cod in thin 
ſlices; put it into boiling water for three mi- 
nutes; drain it well from the water. Gar- 
niſh your diſh with parſley, It ſhould be 
eat with oil, muſtard, and vinegar. 


To ſtew Soles, or Flounders. 


Skin and flour them; fry them a light 
brown ; then drain all the fat from them. 
Brown @ good piece of butter in flour, 
and add ta it a little gravy, a few oyſters 
with their hquor, a bunch of fweet herbs, 
ſome oinons, the ſqueeze of a lemon, 
and an anchovy ; mix them all together. 
'Then put in the fiſh; let them ſtew over 
a very flow fire half an hour. When 
you are going to diſh them up, take out the 
iweet herbs and onions ; ſeaſon them with 
ſalt and mixed ſpices ; and garniſh with flic- 
ed lemon. 


„ To 
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To ſry Soles. 


Skin and ſcore them croſs-ways; *dredge 
them with flour; then fry them till they are 
of a fine brown. Dith and garniſh them with 
parſley and fliced orange. Beef drippings, 


when ſweet, will anſwer better than butter ro 


fry them with. 
To roaſt Salmon. 


| Waſh and ſcrape the ſcales from it very 
clean; dry it with a cloth; cut it crofs-ways; 


| ſtrew over it ſalt, mixed ſpices, and gra- 


ted crumbs of bread ; then lay it in a tin pan, 
putting a little butter in the bottom of rhe pan, 
and plenty above the ſalmon ; put it in the 
oven till it is enough. It may be eat with 
oyſter-ſauce,” or beat butter and parſley. A 
grilſe done in the oven is a very fine diſh. 
'Furn the rail into rhe mouth, and be ſure you 
do not ſcore it as you do the ſalmon; ſtrew 
ſalt and mixed ſpices over it, with plenty of 


butter above and below. Eat it with the 


ſame ſauce as the ſalmon. Garniſh both with 
pariley. Io 


To crimp Skate. 


Cut it about an inch broad; turn each 
piece round, and tie it with a thread; have 
as much ſalt and water ready boiling as will 
cover it; put it in, and boil it on a very quick 
fire ; cut off the threads, and put it on a dry 
diſh, If you are to cat it hot, ſend beat but- 

der 
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ter and parſley along with it. Garniſh with 
parlley. 


To pot any fort of Fiſh. 


Scrape and clean them well; cut them in 
middling pieces; ſeaſon them with ſalt and 
ſpices; pack them cloſe up in a.potting-can, 
with plenty of butter above and below; tie 
ſome folds of coarſe paper on the pot. Fhen 
put them in a flow oven, and when they are 
enough fired, take them out of the can, and 
drain them well from their liquor. Let both 
cool; put the fiſh into ſmall white pots; 
{kim all the butter off the liquor; then rake 
ſome more butter along with that you take 
from the liquor, melt it down, and pour it 
on the fiſh, Send them in the pots to table. 


To pickle Oyfters. ep 
Open the oyſters, and throw them into a 


baſon; waſh them in their own liquor, and 


take them out one by one; then tram the 


liquor, and let it ſtand to ſettle; ſet it on rhe 


fire to boil.; put a good deal of whole pep- 
per, ſome blades of mace, a ſcrape of nutmeg, 
and a little vinegar ard ſalt; let your oyſters 
have a boil, and keep ſtirring them; when you 
think them enough done, take them oft, put 
them into an carthen pot, and when they are 
cold, cover them very cloſe ; and be fure you 
have liquor enough to cover them, 
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To pickle Muſcles or Cockles, 


Take your muſcles, beard and waſh them 
very clean ; put them in a pot to open over 
the fire; take them out of their ſhells, and 


lay them to cool. Put their liquor into a 


clean baſon, and let it ſtand till the ſand fall 
to the bottom; then pour off the clear; add 


to it a little vinegar and ſalt, mace, and black 


pepper; make it ſcalding hot; put in your 
cockles or muſcles, and let them ſtew a while; 
then take them off; put them in à bowl to 
cool. Tie them cloſe up in a jar, and keep them 
for uſe. | 


To fricaſee Oyſters, C ockles, or Muſcles. 


Waſh them thoroughly clean in their own 
liquor, then ſtrain the liquor on them; pur 
them on the fire, and give them a ſcald; lift 
them out of the liquor, and thicken it with 
a little butter and flour kned together. 
When it comes a boil, put in the fifh, and 
let them juſt get a boil or two. Caft two 
yolks of eggs; take a little of the liquor out 
of the pan, and mix it with the yolks, add to 
it a glaſs of white wine, a ſcrape of nut- 
meg, and a very little ſalt; then put them in 
the pan, and give them a toſs or two, but 
don't let them boil ; then diſh them. 


To ſcallop Oyſters. 


Clean and ſcald them; put a little butter and 
bread crumbs into your ſcallops; fill them with 


the 
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the oyſters ; ſeaſon them with a little ſalt and 
ſpices. As you fill the ſcallops, put in a little of 
the liquor, with half a ſpoonful of white wine. 
When the ſcallops are filled with the oyſters, 
cover them with crumbs of bread, and min- 
ced parlley, and lay fmall pieces of butter 
above all. Vou may do them in an oven, or 
brown them before the fire. 


o brown Ofters in their mon juice. 


Take a quarter of a hundred of large pan- 
dore oyſters ; waſh them clean in their juice 
dip them in the yoik of an egg; brown a 
bit of butter in a frying-pan, and lay them 


into it; but don't put one above another; 


ſeaſon them with pepper, and a little 
ſalt. Make them of a fine brown on both 


ſides; ; then draw them aſide in the pan, and 


pour in their juice. Thicken it with a very 
little butter and flour; let it boil a little, and 
ſtir the oyſters into it carefully, This you will 
find the moſt delicious way of dreſſiug them. 


To areſs I Jad lich with a Brogun Sauce. 


Take half a-dozen of the larze ones; 
elean them well, and cut of the heads , tails, 
belly (or what is commonly called the lugs), 
and fins; ſprinkle ſalt over them; let them 
lie in it as long as you can; take the heads, 
tails, Sec. and cut dovn two of the ſmalleſt of 

ne fih; put them all together in a pan, with 
three mutchkins of water; put in an onion 
or two, a ſprig of winter ſavory, thyme, and a 
little 


is out of the fiſh; then ſtrain off the ſtock. 

Brown ſome butter, and thicken it with flour; 

mix it in the ſtock with ſome ketchup, ſpices, 

| and falt. You may put in a ſpoonful of wal- 

Bf nut-pickle, if you have any. When, the 

ſauce comes a-boil, put in your fifth; have 

| ſome oyſters or muſcles ready, and put cither 

| of them in with a little of cheir juice; put in | 

ſome cut pickles juſt when you are about to | 

| diſh them; or if you want your ſauce to be 
richer, make your ſtock of beef in place of | 

Aſh. It is much the better of a little wine. | 


| To ſtuff large Haddock. 


| | little lemon- peel; let all boil till the ſubſtance 


t 
| 

Open them at the gills, and take out the : 
guts, but don't ſlit up the belly; be ſure to : 
clean them well. Boil two of them in ſalt r 
and water ; then fkin and 'take the bones f 
from them, and chop them on your mincing i . 
board very fmall ; ſeaſon them with ſalt and 1 
mixed ſpices. You mult work it up with a 
good deal of ſweet butter, and as much bear N 


eggs as will make it ſtick ; then ſtuff the bel- ; 
lies of your haddocks with this forc'd meat; 5 
keep ſome of it to roll up in balls; be ſure t Il ; 


| try them in brown butter ; make the fauce 
; | the ſame as before, aud hoil rhe ſiſh in it; 
| be jure that the ſauce cover them: put in the il © 
balls, and give them a boil along wich the Nl }; 
4 fiſh, If the fiſh have roes, boil them alone } 
| in ſalt and water; garnih the diſh with thero 
1 and 
; 
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and parſley. You muſt lay them in falt and 
water. 


To crimp large Haddecks in the oven with a 
white ſauce,---a niece way of doing them. 


Take four large haddocks ; gut and clean 
them as in the laſt receipt; boil three ſmaller 
ones in ſalt and water; fkin, bone, and chop 
them very ſmall, with the crumb of a pen- 
ny loaf, two anchovies boned, and two or 
three pickled oyſters ; ſeaſon with white pep- 
per and ſalt, and a little minced parſley. 
Work this up with four ounces of ſweet but- 
ter, and the yolks of two eggs*. Then ſtuff 
the bellies of your fiſh with part of it, and 
roll up the remainder with a little flour 
into handfome round and oval balls. Rub 
the fiſh over with the yolk of an egg. Sea- 
{on them with a little white pepper and ſalt, 
and ſtrew grated bread and minced parſley 
over them, and ſtick bits of butter upon rhe 
top of them. Put them in an oven to criſp, 
and take care to baſte them well with the 
butter that comes from them. Then ſet on 
2 pound of veal with three mutchkins of wa- 
ter, two onions, and ſome parſley. Strain 
and thicken it with a little butter and flour, 
and add to it a glaſs of white wine, the 
{queeze of a lemon, and a quarter of a 
hundred of pickled oyſters with their juice. 
When the fth are criſp and ready, diſh them 

carefully 


* This ſorced meat will anſwer for all kinds cf freſk 
Eh. Sce ancther ſorced meat for ſleſh and fowl. 


—— 
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carefully up for fear of breaking them. Pour 


your ſauce about them, lay in your balls, and. 


ſtrew over ſome cut vickles, Garniſh with 
ſamphire and ſliced lemon. 


N. B. 1 * often dreſſed codlings in this 
manner, and ihey gave great ſatisfattion; but ob- 
erve when you do them, to take the ſkin clean 
off <with boiling water.” 


To dreſs Whitings with a White Sauce. 


Clean them well, and lay them in falt and 
water. You may make your ſtock of had- 
docks, or a little veal gravy, and ſcaſon 
it with ſalt, whole white pepper, mace, 
lemon-peel, and two or three cloves. When 
this is enough, ſtrain it off, and turn it 
back into the pan, and thicken it with but- 
ter wrought in flour. When it boils, have 
ſome partley, chives, or young onions, 
minced ſmall, and put them 1n-the ſauce; let 
them boil a ſittle before you put in the fiſh, 
tor a very little will do them; caſt ſome yolks 
vi eggs, according to the ſize of the diſh ; 
Icrape a little nutmeg in the eggs, 
a glaſs of white u! ne, and a little of the Juice 
of a lemon ; then take out a little of the boil- 
ing ſauce, and mix with the eggs; pour all 
into the pan 1 the ſauce, keeping it 
ſhaking over the fire, Be ſure you never let 
any ſauce boil aſter the egos go in. Small 
haddocks dreſſed the ſame way are very 
gocd. 


__ 
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75 make Parton Pics. 


Boil two large partons; when they are cold 
pick all the meat out of them, taking care to 
keep out the ſkins and bits of the ſhells ; mix 
it with the grated crumb of a penny loaf, a 
glaſs of white wine, (which I think is prefer- 
able to red, becauſe it does not diſcolour the 
pie) a ſcrape of nutmeg, a little white pepper 
and ſalt, a quarter of a hundred oyſters par- 


howed and cut ſmall, with their liquor ſtrain- 


ed, and a quarter a pound of ſweet butter. 
Give them a ſcald on the fire, and ſtir them 
cloſe that they may not ſtick to the pan. 
Waſh the body ſhells very clean, and fill them 
up with the above ingredients. Put them in 
an oven, or beſorc a clear fire, to brown, 


To male a Lobſler Pic. 


Take two good lohbſte ers, pick out all the 
meat and cut it in large F ieces, put 4 fine puff 


palte round the edge of your diſh, then put 


in a layer of lobſters, and a layer of oyſters, 
71th bread cru nde nad flicez of butter, a lit- 
tle pepper and ſaht, then a layer of lobſters, 
and ſo on, till your 0 m is f. fall, then take the 
red part of the lobſter, aud OM: 10 it fine, with 
c hopped oyiters, cruabs of bread, and a lit- 
dle butter; make them into ſmall balls, fry them, 
and lay them upon tue top of your pie; make a 
luce veal gravy, put to it a little pepper and 
ſalt, the oyſter liquor, and h alf a glaſs of white 
(. wine, 
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wine, ſtrain it and pour into your pie, then 
lay on your crult; ſtick a few ſmall claws in 
the top of it, and ſend it to the oven.---This 
and a parton pic will make pretty corner 


' diſhes. 
| 


A Fricaſee of Lobjters 


Boll a large lobſter ; when it is cold take 
the tail from the body, and cut it through the 
middle the long way. Pick the meat out of 
i both ſides carefully, ſo as to keep the red part 
4 Whole. Break the two large claws, and alſo 
[4 take out the meat whole. Pick out all the 
W other feſhy parts, and if it has a roe, cut it in 
| mall pieces. For a ſtock, take halt a pound 
. of veal, three half mutchkins of water, two 

l. onions, the paring of a lemon, ſome whole 
| 


pepper and ſalt, and a few blades of mace, 
| When the ſubſtance is boiled out of the veal, 
+ and the gravy well taſted, ſtrain and ſcum it. 
1 Then put to it a glaſs of white wine, the 
| | ſqueeze of a lemon, "and thicken it with but- 
| ter and flour. Set it again on the fire, and 
when it boils, ſcum it. Caſt the yolk of an 
| egg, and ſtir into it a little of your gravy, and 
half a gill of cream, and when it is well mix- 
| ed, pour it into your fricaſee, Then put in 
1 your lobſter, and let it ſimper but not boil; 
give it a ſhake now and then, and ſcum it well. 
Take up the large claws, and place them at 
each end of your diſh, the tail bits at the ſides, | 
and the ſmall pieces of the fiſh, with the roc, | 
in the middle of it. Pour the ſauce all over 
It, 
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it, but don't fill the diſh too full, that the lob- 
ſter may be ſeen. Garniſh with ſamphire 
and barberries, or a fliced lemon and French 
beans, 


To flew T routs with Brown Sauce. 


After they are cleancd dry them very well; 
duſt them with flour, and brown them a little 
in the frying-pan ; take as much ſtock of ei- 
ther beef or fiſh; put in a faggot of ſweet 
herbs, and an onion or two; ſtram off your 
ſtock ; thicken it witli browned butter and 
flour ; ſeaſon it with ſpices, falt, ketchup, a 
little walnut-pickle, and ſome claret. When 
the ſauce comes a-boil, pur in the trouts, and 
ſtew them until they. be enough. If you 
chooſe them with a white ſauce, do them in the 
ſame manner as the whitings. You may drefs 
pike or cel in the ſume way as the trouts with 
brown ſauce, taking care to cut the cels in 
pieces about three or tour inches long. 


To 52. Tals. 


After taking the fl:in off your eels, ſplit 
them from the ſhoulders to rhe tail, and bone 
them; ſeaſon them very highly with falt, ſpi- 
ces, and fweet herbs; ; then put Every two to- 
gether, the inſide of the ſnhoulders of the one 
to the inſide of the tail of the other; roll e- 
very pair up as vou do a collar, and take as 
many of them as will £1] your potting- can, 
putting ſome butter above and below them: 
cover them with coarſe paper; put them. in 
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the oven, Which mult not be too hot; it will 
be a good while before they he enough. 
When you diſh them, put one of the collars 
in the middle of the aſſet (diſh), and cut ano- 
ther into thin ſliccs, and put round the one 
in the middle. You may garniſh it with 


any green thing you chooſe. 


To put reſp Herrings. 


Scale them, and make them very clean 
ſeaſon them well wich falt and ſpices ; pack 
them neatly in your Potting-can, laying r the 
ſhoulders of the one to the tail of the other. 
When you have as many as You ntend, pour 
en as much vinegar as will cover them; bind 
them cloſe up, and put them in a flow oven. 
They will take about four hours of doing. 


To Fry Turbo. 


Slice the turbot as thin as you can; ſlour 
them and fry them on both ſides of a fine 
brown; ; beat ſome butter; put a little wal- 
nut pickle, ſome pickled oyſters, and a little 
ketchup in it for a ſauce, which you may 


pour over the turbot: garniſh them with flic- 


edlemon or pickles, The tait-cut is the beſt for 
fry 15, 


To de a Scęœ- cat. 


Waſh ir very clean ard ſxin it; turn the 
tail into the mouth; take ſome good ſtock, 
thicken it with Wow ned butter and flour ; 
put in {ome clearer, ketchup, falt, and ſpices, 

\ to 
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two or three anchovies, ſome pickled oyſters, 
with ſome of their liquor, ſome cut pickled 
walnuts, with a little of their pickle; be ſurc IF 
to have as much ſauce as will cover the filh ; 
boil the fiſh amongſt the fauce ; then diſh it, 


and put the ſauce about it. |: 
To dreſs a Sea-cat with a while Sauce. by 
Order the fiſh as in the former receipt ; 1 


boil it in ſalt and water; and for ſauce take A 

ſome good ſtock; thicken it with butter; work 4 

in flour a little white-wine, a blade of mace, | 

a little piece of lemon- peel, an anchovy, ſome 

pickled oyſters, and a little of their liquor. E | 

When the ſauce is ready, beat the yolk of an % 

egg, and mix with it; diſh it and pour the- ＋ 

auce over it. | «0 
Anchovies, oyſters, pickled walnuts, and 

temon-peel, are fine ingredients for all kinds 

of dreſſed fiſh. If you have no ſtock made 

of meat, you may make a very good one of 

51h. The proper fiſh for it are haddocks,, 

whitings, and founders. | 
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. 
Or FILIES A. 
To red a Rump of Beef. 


A 
For one rump, take two ounces of falt- 
petre, a quarter of a pound of brown ſugar, 
half a pound bay falt, one ounce Jamaica pep- 
per, two drops of cloves, a nutmeg or two ; 
beat and mix them altogether, and rub it in- 
to the beef as well as you can; then rub it 
over with common falt; bed and cover it 
with the ſame ; let it he three weeks, turn- 
ing it every other day, and then hang it up. 


To make Multon Hams. 


Halt a pound of bay ſalt, and a quarter of 2 
pound of ſugar, will do three or four mutton 
hams. If they arc very large, allow. half an 
ounce of laltpetre to cach ham, and the ſame 
ſpices as in the above receipt. Thruſt you; 
fi ager down the hole of the ſhank, and tut: 
it well with tac falts and ſpices ; Tub them 
well over with the fame; "thier: rab them 
over with common falt, and pack them in the 
trough, turning them every other day for © a 
ſortnight, and then hang them up. 
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To make a Bacon Ham. 


Take a pound of common and a pound of 
bay ſalt, two ounces of ſaltpetre, an ounce of 
ſalprunella, a quartes of a pound of coarſe ſu- 
Bar, and ſpices as in the former receipts ; 

x all well together; open it a little at the 
e and ſtuff it well with the ſalt and ſpices; 
then tic it up hard with pack-thread round 
the ſnank-bone to keep the air out of it; rub 
it all over with the mixture as well as poſſible; 
lay it in a trough, and ſtrew a little ſalt above 
and below it; take two or three folds of an 
old blanket, and cover the trough to keep 
out the air. After it has lain thar way two 
or three days, pour off all that brine; then 
take what was left of the mixed falts, and mix in 
ſome more common ſalt with them: rub the 
ham every day with it, turning it and throwing 


.away the old brine every day. Continue fo 


doing for three weeks ; be ſure to cover the 
rough always with the cloth ; lay the ham 
upon a table, with boards and weights above 
it; then hang it up. 
All hung- meat is beſt ſmoked with wood; 
juniper is the beſt, if you have it. 


To cure Neats Tongues. 


Rub them well with common falt, and let 
them lie three or four days ; then lay them in 


a heap on a table to let the brine run from 


them; then mix as much common falt, bay 
ſalt, ſaltyetre, and coarſe ſugar, as will do the 
quantity 


. * 1 
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quantity of tongues ; ſtrew ſome common ſalt 
in the bottom of a barrel ; pack in the tongues 
neatly, and on every row of them ſtrew the 
mixed falts ; if you have not enough, make it 
up with common falt; put on the finking 
board and weights above it to bring up the 
brine to cover them ; then cloſe up the bar- 
rel. 


To make forced Meat Balls to ſerve for any kind 


of Fleſh or Fowl *. 


Take a ponnd of veal free from the ſkins, 
half a pound of beef ſuet, a ſlice of bacon ham, 
fix pickled oyſters, a ſmall pickled cucumber, 
and ſome bread crumbs, mince and beat them 
in a mortar to a paſte, Seaſon it with mixed 
ſpices and the grate of a lemon, and then mix 
it up with the yolks of two eggs; roll it up 
with a little flour into round and oval balls, 
and brown them. 


To ragoo a Run of Beef of a tone weight. 


Turn up the inſide of the rump, and with 
a ſharp knife take the bones nicely out of it. 


Rub the hole from which the great bone was. 


extracted with the yolk of an egg. Break 
the bones and put them on a flow fire with 
two pints of water, a pound of beef cut in 
Pieces, a carrot, turnip and onion cut ſmall. 
Then make a forced meat thus. Take a flice 


neatly off the thick of your rump, ſo as not 
to 


* See the forced meat for h in the receipt for ſtuff- 
mg haddocks, page 23. 
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to disfigure it, a quartar a pound of ſuet, the 
ſame quantity of bacon ham, two anchovies, 
and a pickled cucumbe £ mince all theſe to- 
gether, and ſeaſon it high with mixed ſpices 
and ſalt. Take a part of this forced meat and 
fill up the hole of your rump. Tarn in the 
narrow end of it, and ſewer it down that it 
may lie handſomely in the dich. Ihen with a 
larding pin, make ſmall holes about two inch- 
es from each other in the thick of your rump, 
rub them with the yolk of an egg, and fi them 
up with the reſt of your forced meat. - This 
done, rub over your Whole rump with the 
yoiks of two eggs. Brown halt a pound of but- 
ter in a frying pan, put your rump into it, aud 
turn it every way till it is all of a fine lighrbrown, 
When your ſtock is ready, ſtrain ! it, return ii 
back into the pot, and rut in your n co- 
vering it cloſe, Let it ſtew lowly about three 
hours, and turn it twice in that ſpace. Then 
take it out, thicken your ſauce with butter and 
flour, and add. to it two ſpoonfuls of ketchup, a 
glaſs of port, ſome browned forced meat balls, 
pickles, b browned oyſters wich their liquor, a 
boonful of $ megar, and if you chooſe, a a few 
iweetbreadsand kernels parboiled. When your 
ſauce comes a-boi! again, ſcum it well, and pur 
in your rump. Let it he a while till it is 
taoroughly heated. I hen take it out, place 
in handſomely in your dich, and pour the ſauce 


about it. Carniſh with pick!es, 


Ta 
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To ftew a Rump in a plain manner with Roots. 


Powder your rump and let it lie three days, 
then take it up and wipe it clean, Brown it 
off as before, and put it into a pot of hoiling 
water; after it has boiled an hour, put in ſome 
carrots, turnip and onion, When it is near 
ready, and the ſoup good, make a fauce thus: 
Brown a quarter a pound of butter, and thic- 
ken it with flour, mix it into a choppin of your 
ſoup, give it a boil, put in a ſpoontul of ket- 
chup, and ſcum it. Dith up your rump, and 
pour the ſauce over it, and garnith it with the 
boiled carrot and turnip, either whole, or 
turned out as you pleaſe. Then ſerve up 
your ſoup by itſelf on toaſts of bread. 


Beef a-la-mode. 


Take fix pound of the round of a rump, 
cut the marrow bone neatly out of it, and 
ſkewer the pieces together to keep it of 
a handſome round, Hole it with a larding 
pin, and fill the holes with forced meat. Rub 
the heef over with mixed ſpices and falt, lard 
it with thin ſlices of bacon, dredge it with 
flour, and brown it. Put on a mutchkin of 
ſtrong beef gravy, with a gill of vinegar and 
an onion, in a ſtew pot. Lay timber ſkewers 
acroſs the bottom of it to keep your mea: 
from burning, cover it up very cloſe, and 
ſtew it gently for an hour and a half. Then 
turn it, and let it ſtew till it is tender. Take 
out the beck, ſtrain and ſcum your ſoup, and 

- pour 
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pour it over it. You may add forced meat 
balls if you chooſe. It will eat. well either 
5 hot or cold. 


; To pot Beef. ; 
e Take ſome flices of a rump or a hookbone 


r WW of beef; ſtrew a little ſaltpetre on it; let it 


5: lic -W o days; then put it in the potting- can 


- Wl with a good deal of butter or ſuet; tie it cloſe 
ir {up with paper, and put it in a quick oven ; let 
t- Wit bake two or three hours; then take it out, 
1d WW and pour all the fat and gravy clean from it. 
1e When it is cold, pull it all into threads, and 
or I beat it very fine in a mortar ; ſeaſon it with 
ap [Wilt and mixed ſpices. Whatever weight of 
beet you have, take the ſame weight of ſweet 
butter; oil and ſcum it; pour it on the meat, 
and keep back the grounds. You muſt work 
p, Iche butter and meat very well together; then 
nd Wpreſs it into ſmall white pots, and oil ſome 
more butter ; pour it on the top, and tie them 
ciofe up with paper. You may fend it in 
pots to the table. A hare may be potted the 


ng 


ard ame way. 
4. To make minced Collops. 
and W Take a tender piece of beef, keep out all 


ers 
ca 


e ſkin and fat, mince it ſmall, ſeaſon it with 


and Wn ſmall, and put in with it; ſpread the col- 
hen Wops, and dredge flour on them; brown ſome 
ake utter in a frying-pan ; put the collops in the 
and Wi, and continue beating with the beater 
our till 


and mixed ſpices; you may ſhred an oni- 
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till they ſuck up all the butter, and be © little 
brown. You may draw as much jt. from 


the ſkins and tough pieces as “ por 
the ſauce ; ſtrain of the ens et it on to 
boil, and put tlie collops in, tt them ſtew 


until they are enough. Vo. | may put in ſome 


pickles, or vinegar, if you chooſe them. If you 
ſee any of the butter on the top, ſcum it. 


To pit a Cows Head, 


Waſh it well with ſalt and water; it is the 
better of blanching a night, giving it more 
clean water ; break it, that it may go into the 
pot; boil it until the fleth comes oft caſily; 
take out the eyes and the pallat: take the 
black ſkin of the pallat; cut the black out of 
the eyes; cut the eyes in rings, and the pal- 
Jat in dices, the fat parts about an inch long, 
and mince the black parts ſmall; then mix the 
pieces altogether; take the far off the broth. 
For ſtock, boil a large knap of veal in a pint 
of water, with onion, carrot and turnip, 

When the veal is well boiled, ſtrain it, and 
pick out all the grizly parts of it. Cut them 
about half an inch long. p pick out alſo the fleſhy 
parts of it, and mix them with the cuttings of 
the head. Seaſon it very high with {alt and 
mixed Nice the ſqueeze of a and ſome 


cut pickles, Put it into a large potting- can 


(or a ſhape if you have one) La mix it well 


with the gr: avy drawn from your veal, and 
the ſat that has been ſcumed off the head. 
Cover it Cole with a coarſe water paſte, 


and 
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and flour, or ſtrong paper, and ſet it into a 
ſlow oven for two hours. Then draw it, and 
when it is quite cold turn it out, or cut it in 
ſlices, and garniſh it with beet root, or red 
cabbage. 

If you have not an oven, pot it on a flow 
fire, covering it cloſs till the gravy is almoſt 
ſoaked in. Then put into ſhapes, and when 
you are to uſe it, dip your ſhape in warm wa- 
ter and turn it out. Garniſh as before. 


To broil Beef Steaks. 


Take the beſt bit of the beef for ſteaks off 
the rib-end of a ſparerib; cut the ſteaks pret- 
ty thick ; brade them with the flat fide of the 
chopping-knife ; the gridiron muſt be very 
clean and very hot, the fire very clear, before 
you lay them on; keep turning them often. 
When enough ſalt them in the diſh ; firew 
pickles over them. Send them hot with a 
cover over them. 


Scots Beef Collie. 


Cut ſteals of a huckbone or ſparerib in ſmall 
pieces; beat them well; take a ſtewpan, 
Drown a little butter with flour, put in a row 
of beef, with pepper, ſalt, and fliced onions 
repeat the ſame till your ſtewpan is near full; 
araw back the collops, make about half a 
mutchkin of gravy of the ſkinny parts of your 
beef, and thicken it with butter and flour ; 
add to it a little vinegar and ketchup, and 
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when it boils ſcum it, and mix your collops 
with it. 


To make Beef Olives. 


Cut thin flices off a tender piece of beef 
pretty long, and about three inches broad ; 
cut the fat pieces ſeparate from the lean; beat 
them with the rolling-pin ; put a bit fat on e- 
very piece of lean ; feafon them with ſalt and 
mixed ſpices; roll every one up like a collar; 
pack them cloſe 10 one another in a potting 
can; put butter below and above them; then 

tie them cloſe up with coarſe paper; put them 
into the oven, and bake them until they are 
enough. Pour oft all their own juice, and 
ſcum off all the fat; add ſome veal gravy 
ihickened with a little butter wrought in flour; 
put to it a little ketchup and vinegar, and pour 


it over the olives, adding ſome forced meat 
balls. 


To collar Becſ. 


Take the nineholes of beef; hone it; rub 
it well with falt and ſaltpetre; let it he three 
or four days, or more, according to the thick- 
neſs of the beef; rake it up and dry it well 
with a cloth ; then ſeaſon it very well with 
mixed ſpices and ſwect herbs, if you chooſe 
it; roll it up very hard, and roll a cloth a- 
bout it; tie the clotlhi very tight at both 
ends: bind the collar very firm with broad 
tape; put it into a pot of boiling w ater; Mo 
ſure to keep it always covered with water. 

It 
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If it is very thick, itwill take near four hours 
boiling. When it is boiled hang it by one 
of the ends of the cloth, to drop the water 
from it; when it is cold, looſe it out of the 
bindings. You may make a collar of pork 
and mutton the very ſame way. 


Scarlc t Becf. 


Take eick? or ten pound of the breaſt of 
fat beef, and rub it hard over with a pound of 
common, falt, a quarter a pound of bay 
falt, a quarter a pound of brown 1. 
and one ounce of faltp etre, mizec and bea 
all fine together. Let it lie a fortnight, turn- 
ing it daily, and then boil it. It eats very 
well with greens when hot, and makes a pret- 
ty fide diſh when fliced down cold garniſhed 
with parſley. 


Bouille Becf. 


Take fix or eight pound of a breaſt, nei- 
ther too thick nor too thin, and bone ir. Break 
the bones and put them into a pot with three 
pints of water, omen, carrot and turnip. Beat 
your beef with the peſile of a mortar. Rub 
it over with the yolk of an egg, and falr. 
Brown halt a pound ct butter, and brown the 
beef in it. Strain your ſtock, put the beef 
into it, and ſtew it on a flow fire for iwo hours 
and a half; turn out fome nips and carrots, 
cut about three inches long, and take out 
your beef, Scum the ſauce, add to it a little 
more ſalt, and rhicken it with butter and flour. 
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Put in the carrot and nips, and ſtew them a- 
long with the beef half an hour longer. Then 
diſh it up: and garniſh with the carrot and 
nips. 

To ftetw a Gigot of Veal. 


Cut off the ſhank bone, and hoil it in three 
choppins of water, with a pound of veal, fome 
onions, mace, lemon pecl, white pepper, and 
falt. Then make holes in your gigot with 
a larding-pin, and ſtuff it with veal forced 
meat, rub it over with an egg, white pepper 
and falt, and brown it. Strain your ſauce 
and thicken it with butter and flour; put it a- 
gain into the pot, and when it comes a- boil, 
ſcum it. Put in your gigot to ſtew, and 
when it is ready throw in ſome pickled oyſters 
with their liquor, ſome fried forced meat balls, 
and the juice of a ſmall lemon. Then diſh it 
ap, and pour the ſauce over it. Garniſh with 


ſliced lemon. 
Scotch Collops with a White Sauce. 


Take three pound of veal, the thick of the 
thigh, cut in thin pieces about the ſize of a 
crown piece. Flatten them with a rolling- 
pin, dip them in the yolk of an egg, ſeaſon 
them with white pepper and falt, mace, nut- 
meg, and the grate of a lemon mixed together. 
Brown them of a light gold colour in ſweet 
butter. Take a little veal gravy with onion 
and parſley boiled in it, ſtrain and thicken it 
with butter and flour. Scum it when it boils; 

put 
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put in the ſqueeze of a lemon, a glaſs of 
white wine, a few pickled oyſters and forced 
meat balls fried of a light brown. Then put in 
your collops, and let them boil about five mi- 
nutes ; caſt rhe yolk of an egg, mix it with 
a gill of boiling cream, and ſtir it into your 
pan as ſoon as it comes off the * and ſerve it 
up. Garniſh all veal diſhes with fliced lemon 
and green pickles; and obſerve never to 
let any thing come a- boil that has eggs or 
cream in it, becauſe it crudles the ſauce. 


Scots Colleps with a Brown Sauce. 


Cut and flatten them as above; ſeaſon with 
mixed ſpices and falt, ſtrew grated bread over 
them, and brown them on both ſides. "Take 
them out and wipe yorr pan clean; brown u 
little butter and thicken it with flour, ſtir 
into it ſome veal gravy and a ſpoonful of ket- 
chup. Scum it, and add to it a few brown- 
ed oyſters, forced meat balls, and the ſqueeze 
of a lemon; put in your collops, boil them 
about five minutes, and ſerve them up. 


To haſh Cold Veal. 


Cut it down in thin flices: take the bones 
and ſkinny pieces to make the flock ; and 
put into it a piece of lemon-peel and ſome 
blades of mace. If there has been any of the 
cravy left of the roaſt, put i into the ſtock ; 
then ſtrain off the ſtock and thicken it with 
butter and flour; put in a little ketchup, the 
ſqueeze of a lemon, and a glaſs of white wine; 
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then put in the veal, give it a boil or two, 
and then diſh it on ſippets of roaſted bread. 


To mince Cold Veal. 


Cut off all the brown pieces and fat; mince 
the white part of the meat ſmall with a knife; 
boil ſome ſweet cream (taking care to ſtir it 
until it boils, to keep it from bratting); thick- 
en it with a very little ſweet butter knead in 
flour ; put in the veal, and ſeaſon it with the 
grate of lemon, a little ſalt, and the ſcrape of 
a nutmeg ; keep it toſfing on the fire until 
the ſauce is a little thick; juſt before it comes 
off, give it a little ſqueeze of a lemon: fo 
{erve it up. ; 


Veal Cutlets. 


After cutting the back ribs of veal into 
ſteaks, brode them with the chopping-knife ; 
flour them before you put them into the fry- 
ing- pan; make them of a fine light brown; 
make a ragoo ſauce of ſome ſtock ; thicken it 
with brown'd butter and flour, as in the other 
receipts for brown ſauce, and give it the ſame 
kind of ſeaſoning ; then put in the ſteaks into 
the ſauce ; let them ſtew until they are e- 
nough. | | 


Broiled Veal Cutlets. 


Cut and beat them as in the former re- 
ceipt ; rub them all over with a beat egg; 
ſeafon them with ſalt and the grate of a le- 
mon; ſtrew ſome crumbs of bread over them 

on 
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on both ſides; pour a little caſt ſweet butter 
over them; lay every cutlet in clean white 
paper; brou tnem on a clear fire, turning 
them often till they are enough; take off the 
paper, and diſh them: for ſauce, ſend up ſome 
beat butter, ketchup, and the ſqueeze of a 
lemon, in a ſauce- boat. 


To fricaſee a Breaſt of Teal. 


This you may do in the ſame manner as 
the collops with the white ſauce on page 
40. only remember to cut the ribs in ſhort 
pieces, and after they are browned, let them 
boil about three quarters of an hour.---Lamb, 
chickens, rabbits, tripe and kernels, &c. may 
be done the ſame way. 


To dreſs Veal Fricandos. 


Cut the back-ribs, keeping two of them 
together; make a ſtock of the ſhank, neck, 
and any coarſe pieces ; make up a faggot of 
fweer herbs, winter favory, thyme, and par- 
fley ; put it into the ſtock, with a few onions, 
ſome lemon peel, whole pepper, a little white 
wine, the ſqueeze of a lemon, a few cloves, 
and a blade of mace; If you chooſe, you 
muy put in an anchovy. When the ſtock is 
enough, ſtrain it off, and thicken it with but- 
ter knead in flour; when it comes a- boil, put 
in the ſteaks, and ſtew them on a flow fire. 
When you diſh it, put in any kind of pickles 
or not as you pleaſe ; be ſure to brown = 
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ribs in the fryiag-pan before you put them 
into the ſauce. 


To dreſs Veal Olives. 


Cut ſome ſteaks out of the thick of a thigh, 
a good deal longer than broad, and dip them in 
the yolks of eggs. Seaſon chem with mixed 
ſpices and ſalt. Make ſome forced meat, roll 
it up into oval balls, put one of them into the 
heart of each ſteak, and bind it up with a 
thread, cutting off a little bit at both ends of tlie 
olives to make them of a handſome ſhape, and 
brown them. Thicken fome veal gravy with 
browned butter and flour, add to it a glaſs 
of white wine, a ſpoonful of ketchup, the 
ſqueeze of a lemon, a few oyſters and forced 
meat balls, both browned, and ſtew them along 
with your olives flowly three quarters of an 
hour. Then diſh them up handfomely, put- 
ting a Jarge olive in the middle, and laying 
the forced meat balls and oylters betwixt 
each of the olives ; but be fure to take the 


threads from them before you put them into 
the diſh, 
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To ragoo a Breaſt of Vea!. 


Bone a breaſt of veal ; break the bones 
and put them on to boil, with three choppins 
of water, onion, carrot and turnip, a bunch 
of ſweet herbs, and a ſhank of bacon. Flat- 
ten your veal with the fide of your chopping 
knife; ſeaſon it with mixed ſpices and ſalt; 
cut ſlices of bacon ham very thin, and ſpread 
over 
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over it. Take, the yolks of fx hard boiled 
eggs, and mince them fine with the crumb of 
a penny loaf, half a dozen of anchovies bo- 
ned; mix and ſtrew them over the bacon; cut 
ſome pickled beans, and ſtrew them above 
theſe. Then roll up your veal, beginning at 
the narrow end, and bind it firm with a piece 
of twine, or ſew it up neatly. Brown it 
with butter. Then ſtrain the ſoup, and re- 
turn it to your pot with the collar, and let it 
ſtew gently two hours, covering it cloſc vp. 
Brown ſome forced meat balls, a quarter of 
a hundred oyſters, two ſweetbreads parboil- 
ed, cut ſmMl and browned. Take off the 
collar, and ſcum all the fat off the ſauce; 
thicken it with browned butter and flour, 
and ſcum it again; add to it your forced meat 
balls, and a glaſs of port, a ſpoonſul of ket- 
chup, the ſqueeze of a lemon, the liquor of 
the oyſters, and a little more ſpices and ſalt. 
Then put in the collar and give it a boil. If 
you chooſe you may add ſome truffles and 
morels ſtewed and cut ſmall, artichoke bot- 
toms, and pickled muſhrooms. But the ra- 
£00 is very good without them. Ihen take 
out the collar, cut a neat flice off each 
end of it to keep it in ſhape, and unbind it. 
Divide it into three parts, placing the largeſt 
one between the othertwo in the middle of your 
diſh, and pour the ragoo about them. Gar- 
niſa as before., -A breaſt of veal may be ra- 
good in this way without being boned, lar- 


ded, or rolled up. 
To 
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To dreſs a Calf”s Head. 


After ſcalding and waſhing” it very clean, 


boil it half an hour, and when it is cold, cleave 
it exactly thro” the middle; take one half of the 
head; rake out the tongue and pallet; cutoffthe 
upſtanding part of the car; ſtrike off the end 
of the noſe ; ſcore it in ſquares ; rub it over 
with a beat egg; then ſ{trew it over with ſalt, 
mixed ſpices, crumbs of bread and parfley; lay 
pieces of butter upon it, and put it inan ovenor 
-hefore the fire to brown, batting it frequent- 
ly with the butter. Remember, when clean- 
ing the head not to open the jaws. Cut 
down the other half into flices, neither too 
long nor too ſhort ; ſlice off the eur part round 
ways, and take ont the eye; cut the black 
out of it, and flice it down; ſkin the tongue 
and pallet, and flice them down ; thicken 
ſome ſtock cf veal with butter knead in flour; 
ſeaſon it with ſalt, mixed ſpices, a little ket. 
chup, ſome white wine, the ſqueeze of a le- 
mon, and ſome pickled oyſters ; put in the 
hath, and let it ſtew a little; throw in a piece 
of lemon-peel, but take it out when you diih 
it. When you diſh it, lay the haſh in the 
diſh, and the other half in the middle; gar- 
niſh with brain cakes and green pickles, 


To male Brain Cakes. 


When the head is cloven, take out the 
brains and clear them of any ſtrings that 
may be amongſt them. Caſt them well with 
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a knife, and mix them with the yolks of two 
raw eggs, a few crumbs of bread, parſley, 
pepper and ſalt, a ſpoonful and a half of flour, 
and the ſame quantity of cream ; when they 
are very ſmooth, drop them with a ſpoon of 
the ſize of a ſmall ſugar biſcuit into a frying- 
pan, and give them a light brown colour. 


To turtle a Calf” s Head. 


For ſtock, ſet on a knuckle of veal with 


turnip, carrot, onion and ſweet herbs; when 


it comes a-boil, put in the head after it ſis 
well cleaned, and be ſure there is as much wa- 
ter as will cover it, taking care to ſcum it 
as it boils. Take the head out after it has 
boiled half an hour, (letting the ſtock boil) 
and when it is cold, take off the grizly part 
of the ears, wipe them clean with a cloth, and 
cut them into ſtraws. Then cut off as many 
round ſlices off the fleſhy parts of the ear as 
vou can get. Take the thin ſkin off the fore- 
head, and cut it into narrow ſtrips of about 
two inches long, fo as to reſemble the tripe 
of a real turtle, and cut the thick of the 
ctecks into dices or ſmall {quare pieces. Open 


the jaws, and take the tongue carefully out. 


kin it and keep it whole; pick out the eyes, 
mrow away the black part, and cut them in- 
to rings. Then ſtrain your ſtock, and add to 
the juice of a lemon, ſome white and Cay- 


enne pepper and ſalt, a ſpoonful of ketchup, 


Inf a mutchin of white wine, and a flice of 
lean 
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lean bacon ham. Put into it the cut head, 
with the tongue, ſet it on to boil on a flow 
fire, and ſcum it as it boils. Let all boil roge- 
ther till the head is tender, and the gravy well 
ſoaked in. Have a cut out border of paſte, 
ready fired round the rim of your diſh, a do- 
zen of veal forced meat balls, and a quarter 
of a hundred oyſters lightly browned. Let 
the forced meat balls and oyſters with their 
liquor boil for two or three minutes along with 
your mock turtle. Take it off, pick out the 
tongue carefully, and lay it on a plate, alſo 
the bit of ham and lemon peel. Dith up your 
mock turtle ; place the tongue in the middle, 
and the yolks of four hard boiled eggs, at the 
ends and ſides of it, intermixed with green 
pickles. 


To pot a Calf*s Head. 


Boil it about half an hour; flice as many 
round picces off rhe ear as you can ; cut out 
the black of the eyes, and ſlice them into 
rings; cut the ſkinny pieces about an inch 
long, and ſome a little longer; ſome about 
the breadth of a ſtraw, and ſome of them 
broader; cut the fleſhy parts of the head pret- 
ty ſmall; have ſome beef ſtock ; boil a blade of 
mace, a little lemon-pecl, and a ſprig of win- 
ter favory in it ; ſtrain it off; clarify it with 
the white of eggs, and run it through a jelly- 
bag; cut the pallet into ſmall ſquares ; put 
all the meat in the ſtock, and ſcaſon it with a 


little white pepper and falr ; ; let it boil until 
the 
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the ſtock is well-ſoaked in ; put a little of the 
thinneſt of it into the bottom of a ſtone bowl, 
and let it cool; take ſome pickled bitroot 
and cucumber ; cut them in ſuch ſhapes 
as that you can lay them in the form of a 
flower on the jelly, in the bottom of the 
bowl; lay a tire of the ſtewed meat over 
it. As you lift the meat, pick out the rounds 
of the cars and eyes, and lay them aſide on a 
plate ; lay on ſome more of the meat, until 
there is about the half of it in; then take the 
rounds of rhe cars and the eyes that you kepr 
out, and flip them down edge-ways as near to 
the fide of the bowl as you can; let there be 
a little diſtance between every round; put in the 
relt of the meat round the edgeof the bowl; put 
ſliced bitroot and kidney-beans, or any thing 
that is green, about with the bitroot; it mult be 
thoroughly cold before it is turned out of the 
bowl. It it does not come caſily out, dip the 
bowl into warm water, and turn it out on your 


difſh. 


To dreſs a Turtle of a hundred Weight. 


Cut off the head, take care of the blood, 


and take off all che fins, lay them in falt and 


water; cut off the bottom ſhell, then cut of 
the meat that grows to it (which is the calli- 
pee or fowl) take out the hearts, hvers, and 
lights, and put them by themſelves, take out 
the bones and rhe fleſh out of the back ſhell 
(which is the callipaſh) cur the fleſhy part into 
pieces, about two inches ſquare, but leave the 
fat part, Which looks green (it is called the 

E monſicur) 
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monſieur) rub it ſirſt with ſalt, and waſh it 
in ſeveral waters to make it clean ; then 
put in the pieces that you took out, 
with three bottles of Madeira wine and four 
quarts of ſtrong veal gravy, a lemon cut in 
ſlices, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a tea-ſpoonful 
of Cayenne, fix anchovies waſhed and picked 
clean, a quarter a pound of beaten mace, a 
tea-ſpoonful of muſhroom powder, and half 
a pint of eſſence of ham, if you have it; lay o- 
ver it a coarſe paſte, ſet in the oven for three 
hours ; when it comes out take off the lid and 
: {cum off the fat, and brown it with a ſalaman- 
der.---T his is the bottom diſh. 

Then blanch the fins, cut them off at the 

irlt joint, fry the firſt pinions a fine brown, 

and put them into a tofling-pan with two 
quarts of ſtrong brown gravy, a glaſs of red 
wine, and the blood of the turtle, a large 
ipoonſulot lemon pickle, the ſame of browning, 
two ſpoonful of muſhroom ketchup, Cayenne 
and falt, an onion ſtuck with cloves, and a 
bunch of ſweet herbs ; a little before it is e- 
nough.put in an ounce of morels, the ſame 
of trufſles, ſtew them gently over a flow fire 
tor two hours; when they are tender put 
them into another tofling- pan, thicken your 
gravy with flour and butter, and ſtrain it up- 
on them, give them a boil, and ſerve them up. 
--T his is a corner diſh. 

Then take the thick or large part of the 
fins, blanch them in warm water, and put 


them in a toſſing-pan, with three quarts of 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong veal gravy, a pint of Madeira wine, 
half a tea-ſpoonful of Cayenne, a little ſalt, 
half a lemon, a little beaten mace, a tea- ſpoon- 
ful of muſhroom powder, and a bunch of 
ſweet herbs ; let them ſtew till quite tender, 
they will take two hours at leaſt ;- then take 
them up into another tofling-pan, ſtrain your 
gravy, and make it pretty thick with flour 
and butter, then put in a few boiled force- 
meat bails, which muſt be made of the veally 
part of your turtle, left out for that purpoſe, 
one pint of freſh muſhrooms, if you cannot 
get them pickled ones will do, and eight ar- 
tichoke bottoms boiled tender, and cut in 
quarters; ſhake them over the fire tive or fix 
minutes, then put in half a pint of thick 
cream, with the yolks of ſix eggs beaten 
well; ſhake it over the fire again till it looks 
thick' and white, but do not let it boil ; diſh 
up your fins with the balls, muſhrooms, and 
artichoke bottoms over and round them.--- 
This is the top diſh. 

Then rake the chicken part, and cut it like 
Scotch collops, fry them a light brown; then 
put in a quart of veal gravy, ſtew them gent- 
ly a little more than half an hour, and put to 
Ir the yolks of four eggs boiled hard, a few 
morels, a ſcore oyſters : thicken your gravy ; 
it muſt be neither white nor brown, but à 
pretty gravy colour; fry ſome oyſter patties, 
and lay round it. - his ts @ cerner diſh de an- 
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Then take the guts, (which is reckoned 
the beſt part of the turtle) rip them open, 
ſcrape and waſh them well, rab them well 
with ſalt, waſh them through many waters, 
and cut them in pieces two inches long; then 
ſcald the maw or paunch, take off the ſkin, 
fcrape it well, cut it into pieces about half an 
inch broad, and two inches long; put ſome 
of the fleſhy part of your turtle in it, ſet it o- 
ver a flow charcoal fire, with two quarts of 
veal gravy, a pint of Madeira wine, a little 
muſhroom ketchup, a few ſhalots, a little 

:ayenne, half a hog: and ſtew them gently 
four hours, till your gravy is almoſt conſu- 
med, then thicken it with flour, mixed with 
a little veal gravy, put in half an ounce of 
morel:, a few forcemeat balls made as for 
the fins ; diſh it up, and brown it with a fa- 
lamander, or in the oven.---This is a corner 
diſh. g 
Then take the head, ſkin and cut it in two 
pieces, put it into a ſtew-pot, with all the 
bones, hearts, and lights, in a gallon of wa— 
ter, Or veal broth, three or four blades of 
mace, one ſhalot, a flice of beef beater to 
pieces, and a bunch of ſweet herbs ; ſet them 
in a very hot oven, and Jet it ſtand an hour 
at leat; when it comes out ſtrain it into a tu- 
reen for the middle of the table. 

Then take the hearts and lights, chop them 
very fine, put them into a ſtew-pan, v 'ith a 
pint of good gravy, thicken it and ſerve it up; 
lay the head 1 in the middle, fry the liver, lay 
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it round the head upon the lights; garnith 
with whole flices of lemon. This is ibe 
fourth corner diſh. 

N. B. The firſt courſe ſhould be of turtle 
only, when it is dreſſed in this manner: but 
when it is with other victuals, it ſhould be in 
three different diſhes. Obſerve to kill your 
turtle the night before you uſe it, that you 
may have all your diſhes going on at a time. 
Gravy for a turtle a hundred weight will take 
two legs of veal and two ſhanks of bect. 


To adreſs a Turtle the Wet India way. 


Cut off the head of your turtle, and lang 
it up by the tail all night to bleed. Next 
morning cut off the fins, ſcald, ſcale and trim 
them and the head, and raiſe the callipee; clean 
it well, and leave at it as much of the meat 
as yon can ſpare. Take from the back ſhell 
all the meat and entrails, except the ſat, wafh 
all clean with falt and water, and cut it into 
pieces of a moderate ſize. Take from it tlic 
bones, and put them with the fins and Lead in- 
to a ſoup- pot, with a gallon of water, ſome ſalt, 
and two blades of mace. When it boils, ſkim it 
clean, and put in a bunch of thyme, parſley, 
ſavory, young onions, and your veal part, add- 
ing a little Cayenne pepper. When the veal has 
boiled in the ſoup about an hour, take it out, 
cut it in pieces, and put it to the other part. 
Order the guts and paunch as in the former 
receipt, and mix them with the other parts 
of your turtle, (all but the liver,) adding à 

E 3 piece 
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piece of butter, a few ſhalots, a bunch of 
thyme, parſley, and a little ſavory, ſeaſon it 
with ſalt, white pepper, mace, three or four 
cloves beaten, and a little Cayenne pepper, but 


take care not to put too much of it. Stew it 


about half an hour over a good charcoal fire, 


in half a pint of Madeira wine, with as much 


of the broth as will cover it, till it is tender. 
When it is nearly enough, ſkim it, and thick- 
en it with flour, and add ſome veal broth, a- 
bout the thickneſs of a cream. Make for- 


ced meat balls.of the fleſhy part of your tur- 


tle, or of a piece of veal, if you cannot ſpare 
it; fry them of a light brown, and ſtew them 
with the reſt about half an hour. If there is 
eggs in your turtle, boil and clean them well; 
if not, put in ſome yolks of hard boiled eggs; 


then put the ſtew (which is the callipaſh) in- 


to the ſhell with the eggs, and either make 
uſe of a falamander, or put it into the oven 
to bake. Slaſh the callipee in ſeveral places, 
put ſome butter to it, and ſeaſon it moderate- 
ly with Cayenne and white pepper, ſalt, beat- 
en mace, chopped thyme, parlley, and young 
onions. Put a piece of butter on each ſlaſh, and 
ſome over the whole, and a duſt of flour; then 
bake it in a quick oven. The back ſhell, or 
which is called the caltipaſh, muſt be ſeaſoned 
like the callipee, and baked. An hour and 
2 halt will bake it, which muſt be done before 
the ſtew is put in. The fins, when boiled 


very tender, muſt be taken out of the ſoup, 


and put into a ſtew-pan, with ſome good veal 
gravy, 
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gravy, not high coloured, a littie Madeira wine, 
feaſoned and thickened as the callipaſh, and 
ſerved in a diſh by itſelf, The lights, heart, 
and liver, may be done the fame way, but a 
little higher ſeaſoned ; or the lights and heart 
may be ſtewed with the callipaſh, and taken 
out before you put it into the ſhell, with a 
little of the ſauce, adding a little more ſea- 
ſoning; but diſh it by itſelf, The veally part 
may be made fricandos, or Scotch collops 
of. The liver ſhould never be ſtewed with 
the callipaſh, but always dreſſed by itſelf, af- 
ter any manner you like, except you ſepa- 
rate the lights and heart from the callipaſh, 
and then always ſerve them together in one 
diſh. Take care to ſtrain the ſoup, and ferve 
it in a tureen or clean China bowl. The dif- 
ſerent diſhes may be diſpoſed of in the follow- 
ing manner : The callipee at the head of the 
table, the callipaſh at the bottom, and the 
lights, ſoup, ſins, &c. in the middle. 


To make Mutton Cutlets. 


Cut the back-ribs or loin of mutton into 
ſleaks, and beat them with the chopping- 
knife ; brown them in a frying- pan; ſeaſon 
them with ſalt and ſpices ; and ftirew crumbs 
of bread over them; have as much good 
ſtock as will cover the ſteaks ; put a little ket- 
chup in the ſauce; it is much better of a lit- 
tle red wine; when the ſauce comes a-boil, 
put it and the ſteaks into a cloſe pan; let 
them ſtew until they are enough. Strew 

ſome 
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ſome cut pickles on the ſteaks when you diſh 
them. | 


To haſh Cold Mutton, 


Cut the mutton down in thin flices ; break 
the bones, and take any pieces of the mutton 
that does not go into the haſh ; it makes the 
ſtock better ; you may boil an onion or two 
in it. When the ſtock is ready thicken it 
with brown'd buttter and flour; put in a lit- 
tle ketchup and ſome ſalt and ſpices; when,the 
ſauce is boiled, throw in the haſh, and let it 
get two or three quick boils. If there was 
any of the cold gravy left, put .it into the 
ſauce, taking care not to put in any of the 
fat along with it. All haſhes are much the 
better of cut pickles in them. Diſh it on ſip- 
| pits of toaſted bread.---Cold roaſt beef or 
lamb may be haſhed in the ſame manner. 


To make a Haricot of Mutton. 


Take a loin of mutton, not over fat; cut 
the flap off, flaſh it with a knife, and put it 
on the fire in a ſtew-pan with three mutch- 
kins of water, three onions, carrot and tur- 
nip, for a ſtock. Then cut the reſt into 
ſteaks, beat them with a chopping-knife; after 


you have taken off the ſkin, rub them flight- 


ly over with the yolk of an egg, ſeaſon them 
with a little ſalt and ſpices, and brown them 
on both ſides ; have ſome carrots and turnips 
turned, (it you have not a turner, cut-them 
in {quares), and parboil them in your ſtock; 
when 
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when the ſtock is good, ſtrain it and ſcum off 
the fat. Thicken it with a little butter and 
flour. Put it again on the fire, and ſcum it 

when it boils. Then put the ſteaks, car- 
rot and turnip, and all the gravy that runs 
from the ſteaks, into a cloſe pan, and let them 
ſtew for about half an hour on a flow fire; 
lay the ſteaks in a ſoup-diſh, and the roots 
and ſauce over them. 


Tobroil a Leg of Lamb with Cabbage or Cauli- 


Ce. 


Cut off the loin and boil the gigot; cut the 
join into ſteaks, and fry them of a fine brown; 
put the boiled lamb in the middle of che diſh; 
put a fried ſteak, and a little young cabbage 
or cauliflower for each ſteak, round the boil- 
ed lamb ; pour ſome beat-butter over it; but 
take care not to boil the lamb too much. 


Lamb covered with Rice. 


Half roaſt a fore leg of lamb; cut it in pie- 
ces as for a pie; ſcaſon it with ſalt, and lay it 
in a diſh according to the ſize of the lamb, If 
the lamb is not very fat, put in a piece of 
butter in the bottom of the diſh and a little 
water. If the diſh be any thing large, it will 
take a pound of rice; waſh the rice very 
clean, and put it on W! ih as much water as 
will boil it ſoft, and don't take it of the fire 
until all the water is ſuck'd up; put in ſome 
blades of mace with it. When the rice is 
thus prepared, ſtir in a good piece of freſh 

butter, 
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butter, a little ſalt, and the ſcrape of a nut- 
meg, amongſt the warm rice; caſt ſix eggs, 
and mix them up with the rice, keeping out 
a little of the eggs for glazing ; then Jay all 
the rice over the diſh; rub it with the egg 
you kept out; put it in the oven, and let it 
bake until the rice is firm, and of a fine light 
brown. 


To dreſi a Lamb's Head. 


Waſh it very clean and parboil it; cut off the 
neck, and cleave the head juſt-as you do a 
calf's head; take out the brains; rub the 
head over with an ego; have ſome parſley 
and chieves, or young onions, fincly ſhred, 
mixed with crumbs of bread ; ſtrew it all o- 
ver the head, and put in an oven, or before 
the fire to criſp, baſting it well with butter; 
take out the tongue when you cleave the 
head; cut all the fleſh you can get off the 
neck very ſmall with the tongue and pluck ; 


take ſome of the water that boiled the head and 


pluck; put in the bones of the neck, and about 
half of the liver, and boi] them until all the 
ſtrength is out of them; put in a piece of le- 
mon-pcel, if you have it. When the flock 
13 enough, ſtrain it off ; thicken it with a lit- 
tle butter knead in flour; put the minced 
meat into the ſauce, with ſhred parſley and 
chieves, a little ketchup, ſome ſalt and ſpices, 
and the ſqueeze of a lemon. Order the brains as 
in the receipt for the brain cakes; cut the other 
half of the liver into ſtripes, and fry it; por ar 
a 
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haſh in the diſh, and the head in the middle 
of it, and garniſh with the liver and brains. 


To dreſs Chickens with Peaſe and Lettuce. 


Take as many good peaſe and chickens as 
will fill the diſh you intend ; truſs the chic- 
kens as for boiling ; ſeaſon them with ſpices 
and ſalt; put a piece of freſh butter in every 
one of them ; tie up a faggot of parſley a few 
young onions, and a ſprig of thyme or 


winter ſavory ; put the peaſe in the pan, 


with a piece of freſh butter; ſtrew in a little 
falt and ſpices; put in a faggot of ſweet 
herbs ; lay the chickens above the peaſe, with 
the breaſts undermoſt; ſplit the hearts of two 
or three lettuces, and waſh them very clean ; 
put them above the chickens with about half 
a mutchkin of water, to keep the peaſe from 
burning ; cloſe up the goblet, and pur it on 
a flow fire to ſtove; it does not take long 
time to do; lay the chickens with their breaſts 
uppermoſt in a ſoup-diſh, with the peaſe and 
lettuce over them, and as much of the broth 
as the diſh will hold; take out the faggot of 
ſ ect herbs; ſo ſerve them up. 


To make Veal or Lamb Toafts. 
Take the kidney, with all the fat belong- 


ing to it, and a little piece lean out of the 
thick of the thigh ; mince it ſo fine that it 
will ſpread on your fingers ; ſeaſon it with 
{1!t, grate of lemon, and nutmeg ; mix all to- 
c2ther, and work it up with a raw egg; cut 

ſome 
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ſome ſlices of bread not too rhin into any 
ſhape you pleaſe, either long or round; cover 
them with the minced meat pretty thick, and 
raiſe it a little higher in the middle; put them 
in a pan of boiling butter, with the bread fide 
undermoſt. You mult fry it gradually, elſe the 
bread will burn and the meat will be cold in 
the heart; turn it to the other fide, and fry 
it a fine brown. If you have an oven, it will 
anſwer much better than frying the toaſts, as 
they will not be in ſuch a danger of burning, 
and they will be more thoroughly done. 
In this laſt way you put the toaſts in a diſh, 
with butter below them. 


A Fuegged Hare. 


Cut the hare in pieces ; put a pretty large 
piece of butter in the bottom of a long jug ; 
ſeaſon it with ſalt and mixed ſpices; then pack 
in as many of the belt pieces of the hare as 
the jug will hold ; put in a faggot of ſweet 
herbs, and two or three onions; take ſome 
of the water you waſhed the hare in, and 
ſtrain it through a ſearce ; fill up the jug with 
It, and tie the mouth of it very cloſe with 
ſeveral folds of paper ; put it into a pot of 
cold water; the water muſt not come up far- 
ther than the neck of the Jug, elſe it will boil 
into it; as the water boils in, you muſt put 
in more to keep it of an equal quantity, It 

it is an old hare, it will rake three hours of 
doing; the butter will THe to the top; pour 
it clean oft; take our tt ic herbs and onions 
when 
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when you diſh it, pour the ſauce over it; 
be ſure to tie the jug to the handles of the 
pot, to prevent it from ſhifting. 


To marinate Fowls. 


Take a fine large fowl or turkey, raiſe the 
ſkin from the breaſt- bone with your finger; 
then take a veal ſweetbread, cut it ſmall, 
and mix it with the yolk of an egg; ſtuff it in 
between the ſkin and the fleſh, but take great 
care you do not break the ſkin, and then 
put in what oyſters you pleaſe into the body 
of the fowl. You may lard the breaſt of the 
fowl with bacon, if you chooſe. Paper the 
breaſt, and roaſt it. Make good gravy, and 
garniſh with lemon. You may add a few 
muſhrooms to the ſauce. 


Ta marinate a Hen. 


Pick and ſinge it clean; cut it down the 
back till you come to the rump, and bone it 
all but the pinions. Flatten it with a rolling- 


pinz truſs the fleſh off the legs into the body; 


rub the inſide of it witli the yolk of an egg. 
Seaſon it with mece, nutmeg, white pepper 
and falt; lard it with a flice of bacon ham; 
take a chicken, and order it in the fame man- 
ner as the hen, only obſerve to bone the pini- 
ons. Lay it into the hen above the ſlice 
ef ham; ſew it neatly up to look as if 
no bones had been take out. Break the 
hones, put them on wich three mutchkins of 
water, an onion, ſome parſley, and a bit le- 

ly mon 
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mon peel. When your ſtock is well taſted, 
ſtrain it. Rub your fowl over with a little 
butter and flour, and lay it into your ſauce 
with the breaſt undermoſt, but take care to 
have as much ſuce as will cover it, and when 
it comes a boil ſcum it clean; let it boil three 
quarters of an hour. Then take out the 
fowl, and thicken your ſauce with a little but- 
ter and flour, and put to it ſome ſhred par- 
fley, a glaſs of white wine, the ſqueeze of a 
lemon, a quarter a hundred oyſters fried 
of a light brown, with their liquor, and a few 
veal forced meat balls. Then pur in your 
fowl, and let it ſtew till it is thoroughly heat- 
cd. Diſh it up, pour the ſauce over it, and 
garniſh it with ſamphire, or a fliced lemon, 


A Good Scotch Haggies. 


Make the haggics-bag perfectly clean; par- 
hoil the draught ; boil the liver very well, fo 
as it will grate ; mince the draught, and two 
pounds of beef ſmall; grate about half of 
the liver; mince three quarters of a pound 
of ſuet and ſome onions {ſmall ; mix all theſe 
well together, with a handful or two of dried 
meal : ſpread them on a table, and ſeaſon 
them properly with ſalt and mixed fpices ; 
rake any of the ſcraps of beef that is left from 
mincing, and ſome of the water that boiled 
the draught, and make abour a choppin of 
good ſtock of it; then put all the haggies- 
meat into the bag, along with the ſtock ; but 
be ſure to put out all the wind before you 

ſew 
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ſew it quite cloſe. If you think the bag is 
thin, you may put it ina cloth to kecp It from 
burſting, If it is a large haggics, it will take 
at leaſt two hours bolling. 


A Lamb's Hoggies. 


Clean the bag very well ; fit up all the 
little far tripcs and rhe rodikin with a pair of 


ſciilars, and waſh them very clean; parboil 


them, and alſo what kernels you can get about 
the lamb; tnen cut them in little pieces, but 
not too ſmall; ſhred the web very imall, and 
mix it with the other cut meat, and ſœaſon it 
properly with a little ſalt and ſpices; caſt three 
eggs with three ſpoonfuls of flour, as for pan- 
cake-· batter; mix them up with a mutchkin of 
ſweet milk; have a handful of young parſley, 
and ſome chieves or young onions, ſhred very 
ſmall; then mix all the materials very well 
into the batter ; put all into the bag, and ſew 
it up: it will take about an hour's boiling. 


A Pudding & Lamb's Blood. 


Take as much blood as, with half a mutch- 
in of cream, will fill an aſtet; mix the blood 
and cream together, and run it thro? a ſearce; 
ſeaſon it with ſalt and ſpices, a ſpiig of mint 
and chieves, or young onions, winced ſmall; 
mince the ſar of the near or kidneys ſmall ; 
mix all together, and fre it in the oven, or 
in a frying-pan. Lamb's blood is the ſweet- 
Iſt of all blood. 
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To make Puddings either of Sheep or Cow's 


Blood. 


Break all the clots of blood very well ; 
run it through a ſearce; mix ſome new milk 
with it, according to the quantity of blood; 
ſeaſon it properly with 49 ii, and pepper; ſhred 


ſome onions and a little minc; cut the ſuct 


in very {mall pieces; do not be ſparing of the 


fuet; mix in a little oat- meal; fill the ſtuſf in- 


to ſins : cut them all of one fe, and tie the 
two ends together; be ſure that the water is 
boiling, either to haggics or puddings, Jult 
when you are going to put them in, pour in 
a little cold water to put it off the boil, elſe 
they will be ready to burſt, When they are 
in a while, prick them with a pin to let out 


the wind. 
To make Liver Puddings. 


Boil the liver very well, and grate it down; 
take an equal quantity of grated bread and 
liver; cut ſome on:4n3 and plenty of ſuet; 
feaſon it properly with ſalt and ſpices, and fil! 
them in the white end of the pudding. 


To make Apple Puddings. 


Cut the apples pretty ſmall; have ſome 
bread grated, cleaned currants, and ſugar; 
mix them all together; ſeaſon them with ein- 
namon and nutmeg; moiſten them with a lit- 
tle white wine; cut dome ſuet, and mix all to- 


gether; put them in {kms, and cut them all 
of 
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of an equal length, not too long, and tic them 
at both ends. 


To make Nice Puddings. 


Waſh the rice very clean through two or 
three waters; put it on in a pan with a little 
milk to burft ; keep it ſtirring while it is on 
the fire, for fear of burning; when it has 
ſucked up all the milk, take it off, and ler it 
cool; mix it with fome currants ; ſeaſon it 
properly with nutmeg, cinnamon, and ſugar. 
You may put in ſome grate of lemon, if your 
have it; mix ſome ſuet with the reſt of the 
meat, and fill them into the ſkins ; be ſure 
not to cut the ſuet too ſmall for any puddings 
in the ſkin, for it boils away, and makes the 
puddings eat dry. 


To make Almond Puddings in Sins. 


Beat half a pound of fweet almonds with 
brandy, half a pound of ſugar- biſcuit, and a 
pound of beef-ſuet; mix all together, and 
feaſon it with cinnamon, nutmeg, ſugar, and 
the grate of lemon, if you have it; then fill 
up the ſkins. 


To roaſt a Calf "'s or Lamb's Liver. 


TLard it with bacon, faſten it on the ſpit, | 
and baſte it with butter. Beat butter, ket- I 
chup, and a little vinegar mixed together, 1s. | 
2 very good ſauce for it. 
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To ragoo @ Liver. 


Cut it in thin ſlices; brown ſome butter, and 
the liver in it; take the liver out from the 
butter, duſt a little flour m it, and pour in 
ſome boiling water ; have ſome parſley and 
young onions ſhred ſmall ; let them boib a lit- 
tle in the ſauce ; feaſon it with ketchup, a lit- 
tle vinegar, and falt; put in the liver, and let 
it get two or three boils ; garniſh it with fri- 
ed parſley. - Vou may do cow's nears or kid- 
neys in the ſame manner. 


To make Cake-jelly of Calves Feet. 


Scald tweive gang of calves feer, and put 
them on with ten pmts of water. When the 
bones come clean from the fleſh, ſtrain it 
through a hair-ſcarce, and ſcum it; ſet it on 
a moderate fire in a clean pot; boil it till it 


is very thick, and appears almoſt black in the 


pan ; then pour it out as thin as you can on 
{tone plates; when it is cool, take it our of 
the plates, and lay it at a diſtance from the 
fire ro dry gradually ; after it is quite dry, 
and looks clear and hard like horn, lay it up 
for uſc. 

Theſe cakes are of great uſe in a family, 
as they are not only always ready for a ſick 
perſon, but may be uſed as a ſtock both for 
ſwert and favory jellies.: In which caſe you 
have only to diſſolve one ounce of them in a 
mutchkin of water; and if you intend it for 
ſhapes, ſtrengthen it, by adding a m—_ 
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of an ounce iſſinglafſs diſſolved in warm wa- 
der. 5 5 


To ragoo Pallets and Kernel. 


Waſh them very clean, and boil them till 
they are ſo tender that the ſkin will come 
eaſily off; parboil the kernels; cut the fleſhy 
parts off them, and cut them and the pallets into 
ſquare preces; fry them of a light brown; make 
a ſtock of the fleſh that comes off the kernels, 
and part of the water in which they were 
boiled; put into it an onion, carrot, and tur- 
nip, and a flice of lean bacon; when it is 
ſtrong enough, ſtrain and thicken it with a 
little browned butter and flour. Scaſon it 
with mixed ſpices and ſalt, and add to it a 
ſpoonful of ketchup, a glaſs of white wine, 
and the ſqueeze of a lemon; ſcum it when it 
boils; then put in your pallets and kernels, 
and let them ſtew until they are enough; 
when you are about to diſh them, put in a 
few cut pickles, and garnith the dith with ſli- 
ced lemon. 


Hare Collops. 


Hare collops are dreſſed in the ſame man- 
ner as beef minced collops ; only add a little 
claret to the fauce. 


To roaſt a Hare.. 


Take ſome crumbs of bread and currants, 
with a good deal of freſh butter, and ſeaſon 
it with ſugar, falt, and nutmeg ; work them 

up 
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up with a beat egg; or mince the liver with 
an anchovy boned, grate the crumb of a pen- 
ny loaf, work it up with a quarter of a pound 
of ſweet butter, ſome mixed ſpices and ſalt, 
and the yolk of an egg. Then put it into the 
hare, and ſew up the belly ; draw up the 
thighs to the body, to make it as ſhort as poſ- 
fible ; ſkewer the head even, or as it were 
looking over its ſhoulder ; ſpit it, and lay it 
to a clear fire, having firſt baſted it with but- 
ter ; bcat the yolk of an egg, and mix it with 
cream. When the butter 1s well dripped 
from it, pour it clean out of the pan; then 
keep it cloſe baſting with the cream till it is 
almoſt taken up. When the hare is ready, 
have ſome more cream warm ; then take all 


the dripings and mix it with the cream; diſh 


the hare, pour this ſauce over it.---Or for 
ſauce: Take half claret and half water; cut 
ſome very thin ſlices of bread, and a little 
piece of freſh butter; let it all boil till it is 
pretty ſmooth ; ſweeten it properly, and put 
in a fcrape of nutmeg. 


To ſmother Rabbits. 


Truſs them as you do a roaſted hare ; put 
them into as much boiling water as will cover 
them; peel a good many omions, and boil 
them in water whole ; take ſome of the liquor 
the rabbits are boiled in, and put in a good 
piece of butter knead in flour ; then put in 
the onions amongſt it, keeping them break- 
ing until the ſauce be pretty thick; diſh the 
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rabbits, and pour the ſauce over them all, ex- 
cept the heads. The ſame ſauce ſerves for 
a bailed gooſe and boiled ducks. 


To make a Currey the Indian wa ye 


Take two ſmall chickens, ſkin and cut 
them as a fricaſce, waſh them clean, and 
ſtew them in about a choppin of water for a- 
bout five minutes; then ſtrain off the liquor, 
and put the chicken in a clean diſh; take three 
large onions, chop them ſmall, and fry them 
in about two ounces of butter; then put in 
the chickens, and fry them together till th 


are brown, take a ſmall table ſpoonful of cur- 


rey, and a little falt to your palate ;, ſtrew 
theſe over the chickens whilſt they are fry- 
ing, then pour in the liquor, and let it ſtew 
about half an hour; add a gill of cream, 
and the juice of two lemons, and ferve it 


up. 
To boil the Rice for the Currey. 


Put a pound of rice in three choppins of wa- 
ter, and let it boil till the rice is fott ; throw 
in a little ſalt; then tura it out into a ſcarce, 
and ſet it ee the ſire to dry; heap it up 
in a diſh by ite}? as lightly as pollible, and 
ſend it to the table. 


To make a Pella the Indian way. 


Take three pounds of rice, pick and waſh 
it very clean, put it into a cullendar, and let 


it drain; take a pound of butter, and put it 
into 
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into a pan over a very flow fire till it melts, 
then put in the rice, and cover it very cloſe, to 
keep in the ſteam ; add to it a little ſalt, fome 
white pepper, balf a dozen blades of mace, and 
a few cloves, all beat. You muſt put iv a little 
water to keep it from burning, ſtir it up ver 
often, and let it ſtew till the rice is ſoft. Boil 
| two fowts, and a piece of bacon of about two 
pounds weight, cut the bacon in two pieces, 
lay it in the diſh with the fowls, cover it 0- 
ver with the rice, and garniſh it with about 
half a dozen hard eggs, and a dozen of oui— 
ons fried whole, and very brown. 


To make a Caparata. 


Cut down a cold fowl, and take all the ſkin 
and fat off it, except the rump; mince all the 
meat very ſmall with a knife; break the 
bones, and put them on with ſome water, le- 
mon peel, and a blade of mace; let them 
boil until all the ſubſtance is out of them; 
ſtrain it off, and thicken it with a little but- 
ter knead in flour; chop ſome yolks of hard 
eggs ; put the minced fowl and eggs into the 
ſauce ; ; let it get two or three boils. Juſt 

before diſhing, put in the ſqueeze of a lemon, 

a ſcrape of nut meg, and a proper quantity of 
ſalt; broil the back of the fowl, and lay it on 
the top of the caparata. A cold roaſted tur- 
key may be done in the ſame manner, 
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General Rules for boiling Fowls. 


A young middling turkey will take three 
quarters of an hour; if it is large, you muſt 
give allowance accordingly ; a hen will take 
half an hour. They are the better of being 
blanched a while in milk and water, and 
of having their breaſts rubbed with a 
piece of butter; boil them in a clean 
cloth. All boiled meat, whether poultry or 
butcher-meat, ſhould have plenty of water, 
and be boiled on a quick fire; for there is a 
great difference betwixt boiling and ſtewing 
any thing. The proper ſauces for all boiled 
poultry is a parſley, oyſter, ſellery, or cream 
tauce. 


A Parſley Sauce. 
Pick and waſh the parſley very well; put 


it into boiling water, and boll it tender; drain 
the water from it, chop it very ſmall, and 
mix beat butter amongſt it. 


An Oyſter Sauce. 


Clean the oyſters well, and ſcald them; 
then boil them up in beat butter, and a little 
of their own liquor. Or thicken a little gra- 
vy with butter and flour, and add to' it halt 
a gill of cream, a ſcrape of nutmeg, and a 
very little falt ; ſcald a quarter of a hundred 
oyſters, and put them into this ſauce, with a 
'izrle of their liquor, and half a glaſs of white 

wine, 
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wine. Give it a ſcald on the fire, but do not 
let it boil. 


A Sellery Sauce. 


Cut the white ends of the ſellery in pieces 
of about an inch long; boil it in water till it 


is tender; thicken it with a little butter knead 
in flour; put in the ſellery, with a blade of 
mace, and let it boil a little. 


A Cream Sauce. 


Take ſome ſweet cream; let it come a-boil, 


ſtirring it cloſe to keep it from bratting; caſt 


the yolks of three or four eggs, and mix a 
little cold cream alongſt with them; then 
mix the boiling cream gradually amongſt the 
eggs; turn it backwards and forwards to 
make it ſmooth ; put it on the fire to warm, 
but do not let it boil, and ſtir it all the tire. 
Seaſon it with a little ſalt, and a ſcrape of 
nutmeg. 


To bil Beef or Mutton in the juice. 


To every pound of beef allow a quarter 
of an hour; two hours will boil a large gi- 
got of mutton. You muſt take care, when 
taking it cut of the pot, not to run a fork 
into it, elſe the whole juice will run from it. 
You may put carrots and turnip, or cauli- 
flower, about it, and pour a little heat butter 


over the mutton. In place of roots, you may 


give it a caper ſauce, if you cliooſe it. 


To 
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To roaſt any piece of Veniſon. 


Lard and ſcaſon it with mixed fpices 
and ſalt; let it lie four or five hours in ſome 
claret, lemon-juice, or vinegar, turning it every 
hour; then ſpit and roaſt it at a gentle fire; 
baſte it with the wine it lay in; take the 
drippings, and add ſome gravy to it; thicken 
it with butter knead in flour, and a little ket- 
chup; boil it up, and pour it on the veniſon. 


To SEO Ve ziſon. 


Cur it in thin ſlices, and put it into a ſtew- 


ran with ſome claret, ſugar, a little vinegar, 


and fried crumbs of bread; ſcifon it proper- 
ly with falt and ſpices; let it ſtcw until it is 
enough. | 


Leni ian ia the Ude. 


Bone a ſhouider or breaft of veniſon ; let 
it lie in its own blood tor a night; take it up, 
and ſcaſon it with ſalt and ſpices: take ſome 
winter ſavory, iwect marjoram, and thyme, 
ſhred very {mail, and ſome beef. ſuet chop- 
ped ſmall; put it in a pan, and ſtir it on 
the fire until it is thick ; then ſpread it all o- 
ver the veniſon, with 5 :c of the blood; roll 
it up in a collar, and bind it. You may roaſt 
ir on the ſpit, or ſtove it in gravy, with ſome 
clarct and ſhallots. Serve it up hot. Send 
up to table with ail roaſted veniſon a 
iauce-hoat of currant jelly, diſſolved in a little 

203g Water. 
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To ſtew V eniſon that has been roaſted. 


Take ſome gravy, claret, a bunch of ſweet 
herbs, and a little ketchup ; brown ſome but- 
ter, thicken it with flour, and put it into the 
ſauce with ſalt and ſpices; let all boil until it is 
ſmooth ; cut the veniſon in chin ſlices, put it 
into the ſauce, and give it one boil; take out 
the herbs, give it the ſqueeze of a lemon, and 
then diſh it. 


To broil Jeniſon. 


Cut the veniſon into flices of about half 
an inch tick; ſeaſon them with ſalt, mixed 
ſpices and crumbs of bread ; broil them on a 
clear fire, and give them a gravy-ſauce, 


To bail a Haunch of Veiijon. 


Salt it for a weck; put it into boiling wa- 
ter; if it is large it will take two hours and 
a half to boil.” You may ſend it up with 
cauliflower, or any kind of garden-ſtuff you 
chooſe, with meltcd butter. 

Veniſon makes the fin2 of minced collops. 
You order them in the fame way as you do 
the beef or hare collops. 


To roaſt and fluff a Turkey. 


Slit it up the back of rhe neck; take out 
the crop; make a ſtuſſing of crumbs of bread, 
currants, and a ſcrape of nutme T; work it uÞ 
with a piece of freſh butter and a beat egg 
Lor, for ſtuſſing, mince halt a pound of veal, 
] 2 quarter a pound of ſuet, a few bread 
Al | crumbs, 


crumbs, an anchovy, the grate of a lemon, 
and a little white peper and falt, mix theſe 
up with two beat eggs); fill up the breaſt with 
it, and ſkewer it with the head looking over 
the wang ; it muſt be well-ſloured and baſted 
with butter, and roalted at a clear quick 
fire; put a gravy-ſauce under it; make a ſauce 
of ſome thin ſliced bread, ſome water, a little 
white wine, a blade of mace, ſome ſugar, and 
a piece of freſh butter; let all boil until it is 
very ſmooth, and do not let it be too thick. 
Send it up in a ſauce- boat. 


Sauce for a reaſted Heu. 


Take a gravy or an egg ſance, When 
you roaſt ſmall chickens, ſtuff them with 
crumbs of bread, fmall hred parſley, and a 
little ſalt, wrought up with a good piece of 
freſh butter, and fill up the bellies with it. 
Young chickens ſhould have a little beat but- 
ter poured over them. 


T 9 fricaſee Chickens with a white Sauce. 


Take a pair of young chickens, and cut 
them down the back. Wafa them clean and 
dry them with a cloth ; halve them down the 
breaſt, and cut cach chicken into eight equal 
parts. Flatten them, and rub them over with 
the yolk of an egg; ſeaſon them with white 
ſpices and falt ; put a piece of ſweer butter in 
a frying-pan, and make jt of a fine light brown. 
Pur in your chickens, and brown them light- 
ly on both fides, Have ready a mutchkin of 
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good veal gravy, tliickened with a little but- 
ter and flour, and ſcaſoned with wiute pep- 
per and ſalt; ſtew your chickens in it dl a 
quarter of an hour; caſt three yolks of eg 
till rhey are ſmogth, and mix into it half a a 
gil of cream, the ſqueeze of a lemon, and 
about half a mutchkin of boiling ſauce. 
[hen mix the whole together, and give them 
a thake over the fire. Dich them up, and 
garniſh with fliced lemon. 


To fricaſee Raòbils with a brown Sauce, 


Waſh them clean and cut them in ſmall 
pieces, ſcaſon them with mixed [piCcs and fair, 
dredge them with alittle flour, and ſte them in 
beef gravy ; when it has ſtewed three quar- 
ters of an hour, on a flow fire, put in half a 


glaſs of red wine, and thicken it with a little 


browned butter and flour, Let it ſtew a little 
longer, and when it is rich and good, diſh it 
with green pickles and beet-root 


To fricaſee Cad Sounds. 


Lay them in ſcalding water a few minutes 
to take ofF the black ſkin, dry them well with 
a cloth, give them a boil, and cut them in 
ſmall pieces. Put a mutchkin of cream in a 
ſauce-pan, witli a picce of butter rolled in 


four ; ſeaſon it with white ſpices and ſalt. 
Then put in your ſounds, and give them aſbake 


over the fire till the ſauce is of a proper thick- 
neſs. Diſh them up, and garniſh with fliced 


lemon. 
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To fricaſte Tripe with a white Sauce. 


Cut it in ſmall pieces about three inches 
long, and two broad; ſtew them tender in 
veal gravy; ſcaſon it with white ſpices and 
fair ; thicken | it with a little butter and flour; 
add to it half a gill of cream, a glaſs of white 
wine, and the ſqueeze of a lemon. Caſt the 


yolks of two eggs, and mix it with ſome of 


your boiling fauce ; then mix all together, 
and give them a ſhake over the fire till it be 
of a proper thickneſs, If you chooſe a brown 
fricaſee, do it the ſame way as the rabbits. 


To reaſt a Goofe or Duch, 


A gooſe or duck is the better of being rub- 
bed with pepper and falt within: ſome chooſe 
a ſprig of ſage in them. A gooſe is the better 
of being rubbed with falt on its outſide two 
or three days beſore it is roaſted. You falr 
the ducks on the ſpit, Diſh up the gocſe with 
gravy- ſcuce, and garniſh it with raw onions ; 
fend up an apple-fance along with it. 
Whenyou draw the ducks, pour a glaſs of red 


wine through chem, and mix them well with! 


the gravy. Green geeſe and ducklings, the 
ſooner they are killed the better before 
you put them to the fire; diſh them with gra- 
vy-ſauce; ferve up ſome pooſeberry-fauce 
made thus: Put ſome green gooſeberries on 

with ſome water, a-picce of freſlv butter and 
ſugar. Some chooſe this fauce to roaſted 


chickens. 
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To dreſs a Wild Duck. 


Half roaſt it, and ſcore it on the brealt ; 
put pepper and falt, and the juice of a lemon, 
on every ſcore; lay the breaſt undermoſt in 
a ſtew- pan with a little gravy ; let it ſtew a 
little ; then diſh it, and pur a glaſs of claret in 
the gravy, and two or three ſhallots _ 
ſmall; pour it over the ducks. 


To ragoo a pair of Ducks. 


Draw them; take the gizzards, necks, 


livers, and half a pound of lean beef, and an 
onion; put them on to boil for a ſtock for the 
ſauce ; ſinge the ducks, and ſeaſon them with- 
in with ſalt and ſpices ; duſt them with flour, 
and brown them on all ſides in a frying-pan ; 
then take them out, and ſtrew fome ſalt and 
' ſpices on them; {train off the ſtock, and thick- 
en it with browned butter and flour ; put in 
ſome red wine, ketchup, and walnut-pickle, 
or the ſqueeze of a lemon; put the ducks 
into the ſauce with a few ſmall onions ; cloſe 
up the pan and let them ſtew until they are 
tender; ſcum all the fat off the ſauce, and 
pour it on the ducks, along the whole 0- 
nions. 


To make a Tame Duck paſs for a Wild one. 


Knock it on the head with a ſtick, that the 
blood may go through the body of it; and 
dreſs it in the ſame wiry you do the wild ducks. 


Ta 
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To pot a Gooſe and Turkey. 


Take a fat gooſe and turkey, and bone 
them thus: Cut off the giblets, and, with a 
ſharpknite,cut down the back ſkin in a ſtreiglit 
line from the neck to the ramps. Then raiſe 
up the ſkins carefully from the back bones, 
and take them out ; bone the other parts of 
the fowls, leaving as little fleſh on the bones 
as poſſible; after they are boned, flatten them 
with a rolling- pin; rub them over with ſalt- 
petre; put the turkey within the gooſe, and let 
them lic three days, taking care to turn them; 
then take them out, and wipe them. Beat 
an ounce of white pepper, two drop of mace, 
and two nutmegs together, and rub the fowls 
all over with it, both inſide and out; then with 
your finger truſs the legs into the ikin of 
the body, as for boiling. Put the turkey 
within the gooſe as before; roll it up in a 
coliar, and bind it with ſtrong tape. Bake ir 
in a large potting-can, with plenty cf butter, 
andcovet it with a water paſte, till it is very ten- 
der; then take it out, and next day unbind it. 
Place it in your pot, and pour melted butter 
over it, Keep it for uſe, and ſlice it thin. 


To pot Geeſe the French way. 


Provide what number of gezfe ycu chooſe 
to pot; feed them on corn and water; clean 
out their places every day, and give them clean 
ſtraw to lie on; they mult be ted verygfat, or 
they are not worth doing. Cut off the legs and 

wings, 
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wings, wich as much of the breaſt to them as 
you can; rub the legs and wings very well 
with ſaltpetre, and lay them thirty-ſix hours 
in it, but no longer; take all rhe ſcum, and 
{trip all the fat off the guts; put the fat in- 
to a pot to boil, and when it is all melted, put 
in the legs and wings, and let them boil in the 
greaſe until they are enough; then put them 
into a ſtone jar, and pour in all the fat on them: 
when they are cold, have ſome mutton-ſuer 
rhinded, and fill up the jar, and tie up the 
pot with leather; ; they keep a long time. If 
you eat them cold, waſh off the fat with a lit- 
tle warm water ; bur they cat much berter 
when hot. They are warmed thus: Put a leg 
and a wing in a pan, with as much of the fat 
as will cover them, and let them boil in it un- 
til they are warm at the heart. Let none of 
the fat go to the table. 


A general Rute for roafting Wild Fowl. 


To all wild fowl the ſpit ſhould be very hot 
before you put them on it; ſkewer them with 
their legs-acroſs ; cut off only the feet; and 
for the rough- footed wild fowl, ſuch as 
black-cock and muir-fowl, you keep all 
their feet on them, cloſe baſting with butter ; 
diſh them on toaſted bread, and pour plenty 
of beat freſh butter over them. When yo: 
roaſt wood-cork or Hate, do not cut the heads 
off them, nor gut them; ſkewer them with their 
own bill; baſte them well with butter; put 
toaſted bread below them, to keep what drops. 
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ſrom the gut; diſh them on the toaſt, and 
pour beat butter over them. 


To pot any kind of Wild Feel. 


Draw the fowls, and truſs them; ſeaſon 
them with falt and mixed ſpices, and pack 
them in the potting-can wirh a good deal of 
freſh butter; cloſe up the pot, and bake them 
in the oven ; when enough, pour off the but- 
ter and gravy ſrom them; feum all the butter 
off the gravy, ard add more to it. You may 
put them in ſmall pots, and cover them with 
the melted butter. You may pot patridges 
or muir-fowl in the fame way as you do hare 
and beef; but remember the patridges, muir- 
fowl, aud hare, muſt be either baked or roaſt- 
ed beſore you thread them, and order them 
as you do the beef. Veniſon is potted in the 
ſame manner. 


To pot Pidgcont. 


Draw and truſs them; ſeaſon them well 
within with mixed ſpices and ſalt; put a piece 
of butter within every one of them; put them 
in the potting-can with their breaſts under- 
moſt, and ſome butter about them, and throw 
ſome of the mixed ſpices and ſalt over them; 
put in a little water wich them, and cloſe them 
up. You may do them either in the oven, or 
in a pot on the fire; but the oven does beſt. If 
they are intended for keeping long, or {ending 
abroad, the pidgeons muſt be honed and ſea- 
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ſonẽd very high, and potted with butter only, 
without a drop of water; ſo ſoon as they come 
out of the oven, the gravy muſt be poured clean 
off them, and, when cold, the butter taken off 
the top of it, and more butter muſt be melted 


along with it, in order to cover the pidgeons 


entirely. | 
To flew Pidgeons. 


Stuff them with forced meat; have ſome 
good broth ready, and when it boils, put in 
the pidgeons ; take the hearts of ſome 
cabbage-letruce, and quarter them; put them 
in with the pidgeons, along with two or threc 
green onions; ſeaſon them with mixed ſpices 
and ſalt, and thicken it with butter knead in 
flour; cloſe them up in the goblet, and let 
them ſtew till they are ready; then lay the 
pidgeons in the middle of the diſh, with the 
lettuce over them, and pour forme of their own 
broth into the diſh, 


To ragoo Pidgeons. 


Truſs the pidgeons as for boiling, and ſea- 
ſon them within with ſrices and ſalt; ; brown 
ſome butter; duſt the pidgeons 1 with flour; 
put them in the frying- pan, and make them 
of a fine brown; turn them often in the pan 
until they are alike browned ; ; rake them out, 
and lay them on a diſh, You may make a 
very rich ſtock of the gizzards, pinions, livers, 
and hearts thus: Waſhthem very clean, and put 
them on with ſome water, an onion, a faggor 
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of parſley, and winter ſavory; let all boil until 
the ſtrength is out of them; ſtrain it off, and 
turn it into a clean pan, keeping back tlie 
grounds; thicken it with browned butter and 
flour, and put in ſome red wine; ſeaſon it 
with ſalt and ſpices, a little ketchup, and truf- 
fles aud morels, if you chooſe : Put the pid- 
geons in a ttew-pan, and let them ſtew on a 
flow fire ; diſh them ncatiy with their ſhoul- 
ders outmoſt, putting one in the middle; cut 
ſome pickles, mix them in the ſauce, and 
pour it on them. If it is the ſeaſon for aſpa- 
ragus, it looks very pretty to put a few be- 
tween every pidgeon, with the tops outmoſt. 


To broil Pidgeons ce Holo. 


Seaſon them within with ſpices and ſalt; 
tie the {kin about the neck very cloſe with a 
thread; put a picce of butter within them, 
and about hait a ſpoonful of water; tie their 
ſect and vent cloſe up, ſo that the liquor will 
not get out; let the gridiron be quite hot, 
and on a very clear fire ; turn them often, to 
keep them from burning, until you find them 
thoroughly done; do not cut the threads from 
the neck and feet till they are dithed; lay them 
neatly in the dith, and pour bcat butter over 
them ; they are very juicy done m this way. 
When you broil the pidgeons open, ſplit them 
down the back; make the breaſt as flat as 
vou can, and turn in the legs; be ſure to ſet 
the gridiron at a good diſtance from the fixe. 


Dif- 
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Difeui/cd Piogeons 


Seaſon them with ſpices and ſalt; make 
puſled paſte; roll it out pretty thick; cut it 
in as many pieces as you have pidgeons ; roll 
the paſte about every pidgeon ; tie each of 
them in a cloth by itſelf, and put them into a 
pot of boiling water; they will take more than 
an hour's boiling; rake them out of the cloths, 
and diſh them, 


A Pidgeon Dunipling. 


| Seaſon the pidgeons as high as for potting; 
make puffed paſte, and roll it out round, and 
about an inch thick; lay a clean cloth in a 
bowl, and the paſte above it; ; pur in the pid- 
geon, with their breaſts to the bottom of the 
bowl; put a piece of butter within every pid- 
geon, fold the paſte round the pidgeons, and 
ne the cloth tight about them; they will take 
at leaſt two hours 10 boil. For all hoiled 
puddings and dumplinys, be ſare the por is 
bolting before you put them in, and turn 
them frequently in the pot wlule boiling. 
For a change, you may dreſs pidgeons in the 
il ſame way as you do fried chicken. When 
| you cut them, blanch them a little in warm 


Water, 


To fic cold roaſted IT id Pool or Tharc. 


Cut down the wild fowl or hare in joints; 
brown fore crumbs of bread in butter; put 
them into ſome boiling ſtock with ſome red 

| ine 
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wine; ſeaſon it with ſalt and ſpices; then put 
in the cold fowl or hare; let it get two or 
three boils, ſo as to warm it thoroughly. It 
it is patridges, give it white wine in place 
of red. If you have no beef ſtock by 
you, break the bones of the meat you are 
cutting down, and put it on with ſome water, 
and an onion or two, and draw all the ftrength 
out of it, This makes a good ſtock for a 
haſh of any kind. You may put in cut pick- 
les into any haſh when about to dith them. 


To ragoo Radlits, 


Cut them down in joints, and divide the 
back in little pieces; waſh them very clean, 
and dry them with a cloth ; duſt them with 
flour, and brown them; thicken ſome ſtack 
with a little browned butter and flour; ſeaſon 
it with ſalt and ſpices, a little wine it you 
chooſe, the ſqueeze of a lemon, and a little 
ketchup. Serve them up hot. 


To ſiero a Neat's Tongiie whole, 


Waſh ic very clean with ſalt and water 
put it in a very cloſe goblet with as much vio- 
ter as will cover it; let it ſtew for two hours; 
then take it up, and fl:in it. Yon may add to 
the broth it was boiled in, a mutchkin of 
ſtrong ſtock and a little whice wine; thicken 
it with a piece of freſh butter Enead in flour; 
put in a faggot of ſweet heros, and ſeaſon it 
with falt and mixed ſpices. When the ſauce 
boils, put in the tongue, and cloſe up the pan. 


It 
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If it is a large tongue, it will take two hours to 
ſtew ; cut ſome ſellery in pieces of about an 
inch long; parboil it, and put it in the ſauce, 
and let it boil till it is tender. Some chooſe 
carrot and turnip in it in place of ſellery. Be- 
fore you diſh it, take out the herbs and ſtrew 
in ſome cut pickles ; put the tongue in the 
middle of the diſh, and pour the fauce over 


it. 
To hajh a cold Næat's Tongue. 


Slice it very thin; take as much ſtock as 
will cover it, and put ſome crumbs of bread, 
browned in butter, into the ſtock. When it 
boils, ſcaſon it with ſalt and ſpices, a little 
ketchup, and a little of either red or white 
wine. If you chooſe it, put in a few cut 
pickles when you are about to diſh it. Dith 
it on ſippets of toaſted bread, cut in triangular 
forms, and let a little of them appear at the 
{ide of the haſh. Let no haſhed meat get 
more boiling than to be thoroughly warmed. 


. 
A Sauce for a roaſted Tongue. 


Grate fome bread very fine ; pur it on with 
a little water, a piece of freſh butter, ſome 
red wine, a ſcrape of nutmeg, and a proper 
quantity of ſugar; let it boil until it is very 
ſmooth; put it in a ſauce-diſh, and ſend it to 
the table. Some chooſe currant-jeily in place 
of wine; others choofe nothing but beat-but- 
ter and vinegar in their ſauce, or capers. 


To 
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To potch Eggs with Sorrel. 


Tie up ſome ſorrel in ſmall faggots ; boil 
it; cut the ſtrings, and lay the faggots round 
the dith neatly ; fpread them a little, leaving 

a ſpace between every faggot; cut ſome roaſt. 
ed bread long-ways, and put a piece between 
every bunch of the ſorrel; potch ſome eggs 
very nicely ; take them carefully out, and 
drain the water from them; lay them above 


the ſorrel and the bread, allowing a little f 


the bread and green tops to be ſeen; beat 
ſome freſh butter, and pour it over them. 


An Aumulette. 


Take ten eggs, or a dozen if {mall ; break 
and caſt them, but not too much; put in a 
little ſweet cream, and ſcaſon it with ſalt and 
a ſcrape of nutmeg; ſhred ſome parſley and 
onions very ſmall, and mix them with the 

eggs; take a good piece of butter, let it boil 
a little in a frying- pan; pour in the eggs u- 
mongſt it, and tire it, but not too haſtily. When 
it bel gins to faſten, raife it frequen ey with a 
knife from the bottom of the pan in ditterenc 
Parts, to let the butter in below it, It mult 
be fried on both ſides. If the ribs are clear, 


Hold. it before the fire; it muſt not ke too hard 


done. 
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Egg and Onions, commonly called the Onion 


Diſh. 


Boil ſome eggs hard ; cut ſome onions in 
flices acroſs, and fry chem in brown'd butter; ; 
take them carefully out of the butter, and 
drain it from them; cut the eggs in round 
flices; beat ſome freſh butter; mix in ſome 
muſtard and vinegar; then put in the eggs 
and onions, and toſs it upon the fire ; then 
din 1 It, : 
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A Paſte for raiſed Pies. 


Bucax two eggs into two pounds of flour, 
Take lalt a 2 pound of butter, and boil it in a 


mutchkin of water; ; pour the butter and water 


into the flour, keeping back the ſediment; then 
work it up into a paſte, and before it is cold, 
raiſe it up to any ſhape you pleaſe, If the 
paſte is not wet enougu, boil a little more Wa- 
ter, and put it in. 


p A Beef Stcol Pic. 


Take a tender fat piece of beef; cut jt in 
thin ſlices, and beat it well with a rolling-pin ; 
ſcaſon it with fait and ſpices; divide the fat 


pieces from the lean, and lay a fat and a lcau 
piece 
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piece together, ſo far as they will go; then 
roll them up as you do beef olives, and pack 
them neatly in the diſh, but don't preſs them 
hard; put half a murchkin of gravy thickened 
with a little butter and flour, and a ſpoonful 
of vinegar. Lay on your cover, ſcallop it 
round the edges with your runner, and orna- 
ment it with Jeaves. 


To make a Mutton Steak Pic. | 


Cut the back ribs of mutton in fingle ribs; 
ſeaſon them as in the above receipt; lay them 
in the diſh with a little gravy and an onion or 
two, and finiſh it off as in the laſt receipt. 


To make a Veniſon Paſty. 


Bone a piece of veniſon, and ſeaſon it 
with black pepper and felt ; pour over it two 
glaſſes of red wine, and a glaſs of vinegar ; 
let it lie all night in the ſcaſoning; break the 
bones; put them on, and draw a good gravy 
from them. You may boil ſome whole pep- 
per in it and an onion ; cover the pan with 

uff 'd paſte; be ſure to roll out the paſte ve- 
ry thick; lay the meat in the pan, and put 
ſume of tlie gravy in with it, thickened with 
little butter and flour; it the veniſon is lean, 
take a piece of fat mutten, and Jay it on the top 
of the veniſon; then cloſe it up, and fend it 
to the oven: it takes a long time of baking, 
When you drew it cut of the oven, ſhake it. 
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If you think it has not enough of gravy about 


it, pour in more at the top. Ornament the 
top of this paſty with dogs and decrs. 


A Calf”s Head Pie. 


Scald and waſh the head clean, and boil it 
half an hour with a knuckle of veal, two oni- 
ons, a bunch of winter favory, and the paring 
of a lemon. Take the head out to cool ; 
then cut rhe ears into round flices, and the 
reſt into ſquare pieces, keeping the tongue 
whole; ſtrain your ſtock when it is reduced 
to about three half mutchkins, and thicken 


it with butter and flour; ſeaſon it with nut- 


meg, Cayenne pepper and ſalt, a ſpoonful of 
ketchup, a glaſs of white wine, and the 
{queezc of a lemon; then put in the cut head 

md tongue, and give it a boil. Cover the 
lides of your diſh "with pu? d paſte; put in 
the head with the tongue in the top of the 
pie, and the yolks of ir; hard boiled eggs 
round it. If you. chooſe you may add a few 
ſweetbreads parboiled and cut, and ſome 
cut pickles ; cover the pic with puff 'd paite, 
and ornament it according to fancy. It will 
take an hour and a half to bake it. 


A mack Venifin Paſty. 


Bone a fore-leg of mutton j take x mutch- 
Lin of its own blood, and 3 claret; lay the 
mutton to ſoak init for twenty-four hours, and 


ſeaſon 
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ang i it in the ſame way as the veniſon paſ- 

; lay it into the pan, and fill with as much 
of the blood and claret it was ſoak'd in as it 
will hold: it will not take ſo long time of ba- 
king as the veniſon one. 


To make a Veal Florentine. 


Cuta piece of veal in pieces; if it is a rib piece, 
divide the ribs, and beat them with the chop- 
ping- knife; ſeaſon them with ſalt and fpices ; 


put a little piece of butter in the bottom of 


the diſh, and lay in a row of the ſteaks ; then 
ſtrew in ſome currants and raiſins above the 
ſteaks ; lay on another row of meat and fruit, 
until the diſh is full, and put into it a little veal 
gravy. If the veal is not very fat, lay on ſome 
more butter on the top of it, and cover it 
with puff'd paſte. You may do a lamb pie 
the ſame way. Some people do not like fweet 
ſeaſoning in meat pies; iu that caſe, you may 
put in oyſters, the yolks of hard eggs, and ar- 
tichoke bottoms. Theſe three articles may 
go into all pics that have not fweet ſraſoning 
m them; but they arc very good without 
them, : 


A Hen Pie. 


Draw and ſinge a hen; cut it down the 
back, and bone it. Bone alio a chicken; flatten 
them with a rolling- pin; rub them over with 
the yolk of an egg; ſcaſon them with mixed 
fpices and falt ; lard the hen WIT thin ſlices 


of bacon. Put the chicken within the hen a- 
bove 
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bove the larding, and a thin flice of ham 


within the chicken. Grate a little bread, 
mince the livers and ſome parſley, ſeaſon it 
with pepper and ſalt, and work it up with a 
piece of butter, and the yolk of an egg. Mix 
theſe together, and put a little of it into the in- 
{ide of the chicken; ſew up the hen, but take 
care when you bone it, to keep rhe pinions 
and rump whole, ſo as not to disfigure it. 
Rub it all over with a piece of butter, and lay 
it in your diſn. Take the remainder of the 
forced meat and make it into balls, and put it 
round your fowl, with half a dozen of hard 
yolks of eggs. Break the bones of the fowls, 
and make a gravy of them. Pur a little of it 
into the pie, cover it with puff *d paſte, and 
ornament it with birds and flowers; when it 
comes out oft the oven, {tram che reſt of your 
gravy, thicken it with the yolks of two eggs, 
adding a glaſs of white wine; then pour it in- 
to the pie, and give it a ſhake, 


To make a Pidgeon Pie. 


Truſs the pidgeons as for boiling ; ſeaſon 
them within with ſpices and ſalt; put à picee 
of butter into every pidgeon ; put fume but- 
ter in the bottom of the diſh, and pack them 
in neatly. You may fill up the vacancies be- 
tween them with the gizzards, livers and pi- 
nions, and ſtrew a little more of the ſeaſoning 
over them. In all meat pies, remember to put 
a little gravy in them; cover it with puff *d 

paſte, 
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paſte, and ornament the top of your pie with 
pidgeons cut out of paſte. 


Another way. 


Truſs your pidgeons; parboil the gizzards, 
livers and pinions, in a mutchkin of water, 
and an onion; mince a flice of bacon very fine, 
with the livers, and a few crumbs of bread; 
mix them with the yolk of an egg, and ſeaſon 
with mixed ſpices and fait. Stuff part of this 
in the body of each pidgeon, roll up the reſt 
into ſmall balls, and cover the breaits of the 
pidgeons with thin fices cf bacon, Then 
{train your ſauce, thicken it with a litdle but- 
ter and flour, and put it into your pie with fix 
hard: yolks of eggs. Cover and ornament it 
as ke 


To make a Chicken Pie. 


Truſs and ſzaſon the chickens as you do 
pidgeons; pu ut a piece of butter in them, and 
a piece in the bottom of the dith ; pack the 
chickens neatly in ir, and ſtrew currants and 
raiſins over them, and lay pieces of butter a- 
bove them (freſh butter is the bet); cover it 
with puff'd paſte. When it comes out of 
the oven, have a caudle made thus: Beat the 
yolks of two eggs, and mix with them a gill 
of white wine, the fame quantity of cream, 
ſome ſugur, and a ſcrpe of nutmeg ; make it 
very ſmooth ; pour it in at the top of the pie, 
and thake it well. If hie chickens are very 
large, you may. cut them in quarters. 1 you 

one 
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don't like them with fweet ſeaſoning, you may 
put in the yolks of hard eggs and artichoke 


bottoms. 
A Chicken Pie with Savory a 


Truſs four young chickens; ſcaſon them 
with white pepper and falr, and lard them 
with thin fiices of bacon. Parboil the livers, 
and beat them fine in a mortar, with tome 
crumbs of bread, a little parſley, and the yolks 
of two hard eggs; mix it up. with a piece of 
butter, ſome pepper and ſalt, and the grate 
of a lemon; roll it up into balls, and place them 
in your pie, with the yolks of ſome hard boil- 
ed eggs. Cover up your pie, and, when it 
comes, out of the oven, put in ſome good veal 
gravy, thickened with the yolk of an egg. 


To make ſuperfine minced Pies. 


Take the largeſt neat's tongue you can get; 
let it lie twenty-hours in falt; then boil it, 
blanch and ſkin it; take the fineſt part of the 
tongue, and mince it, and three pounds of 
becf-ſuet, very ſmall; take two pounds of rai- 
fins ſton'd, aud minced ſmall, the ſame weight 
of currants clean'd, half a dozen of apples 
pair'd, half a pound of citron, and a pound 
of orange-peel cut ſmall; put them into a 
broad veſſel, and mix all the materials well to- 
gether; beat half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, 
about two drops of cloves, two nutmegs, or 
three, according to their ſize, the grate of two 
large lemons, and two tea- ſpoonfuls of ſalt; 

mix 
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mix the ſalt, ſpices, and lemon-grate, very 
well together; then ſeaſon the minced meat 
with them; be ſure to mix them until the ſea- 
ſoning be all equally thro' them; then ſqueeze 
the juice of three lemons into a choppin of 
white wine, and pour it on the minced meat; 
mix all well together ; then preſs them hard 
into a can ; put a piece of white paper cloſe 
upon the meat, and tie paper on the mouth 
of the can; then lay them up for uſe. If you 
are careful, when you take out any of it, to 
preſs the remainder hard down, and paper 
them well up, they will keep twelve months. 
When you want to uſe them, cover your pet- 
ty-pans with puff 'd paſte, and fill them up 
with the minced meat; nick the upper cruſt 
with a kniſe; cover them, and make them 
neatly up, and fire them in the oven. 


To make a common Minced Pie. 


Parboil three pound of tender beef; when it 
is cold mince it with half a pound of ſuet, {tone 
and mince three pound and ahalf of raiſins, half 
adozenof apples cut ſmall, a pound of currants 
cleaned and pickled, add to theſe the grate of 
2 lemon, half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, a 
few cloves, and a nutmeg, all beat together and 
mixed with two tea ſpoonfuls of ſalt. Put all 
together into a bowl, and moiſten it with half 
a mutchkin of the gravy the meat was boiled 
in, and a gill of white wine. Cover your pan 
with a ſtanding paſte; then put in your meat, 
22d cover it with 2 paft*d paſte. 5 
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To wake a Giblet Pie. 


Scald and clean the gibblets very well, and 
chop the wings in two; pull the neck out of 
the (kin, and;chopjit in four pieces, and cut the 
gizzards in pieces; ſeaſon them with falt and 
ſpices; keep the blood of the gooſe, and ſtrain 
it through a ſearce; boil a few groats a while 
in ſweet milk ; mince ſome ſuet ſmall, mix the 
groats and ſuet with the blood; ſeaſon them 
with ſalt and ipices, and a little mint ſhred 
ſmall, if you chooſe it; fill this into the ſkin of 
the neck, and ſew up the ends of it; turn it 


round, and lay the pudding in the middle of 


the diſh, with the gibblets round it; pour in a 
little gravy with them, and cover it with puff *d 
paſte, 


Another Way. 


After the giblets are cleaned, boil them 
tender, cut the neck in three pieces, and the 
wings in two. Cover the pan as before, and 
lay ſome beef ſteal:s in the bottom, then lay 
in your giblets, ſeeſon them with pepper and 
falt, end a cut cnien, adding half a mutch- 
kin of the gravy they were parboiled in; 
cover the top with puit'd paſte. The pie 
mould be pur in a pan with a looſe het- 
tom, to as it may be taken out and pur on a 
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To make a Hare or Muirfowl Pie. 


Cut the hare in pieces; ſeaſon it with ſalt 
and ſpices very well. If it is muirfowl, keep 
them whole, and ſeaſon them well within and 
without ; lay a good piece of butter in the 
bottom of the diſh, and put a piece in each of 
the muirfowl; lay them in the diſh with ſlices 
of butter above them; put in a little gravy 
with them; cover them with puff 'd paſte, 
and fire it in the oven. Warm a little gravy 
and claret; thicken it with the yolk of an 
egg or two, and pour it in at the top when 
the pie comes out of the oven, and ſhake it 
well. Theſe pies ſhould always be eat hot. 
Whatever pies you fill up, always uſe a filler; 


for the ſauce is apt to run over and ſpoil the 


paſte. 
| To make a Kernel Pie. 


Scald the kernels in boiling water ; make 
forc'd- meat balls of veal ; fry them off in the 
frying-pan ; bear a little white pepper and 
mace, the grate of a lemon, and ſome ſalt, and 
ſeaſon the kernels with them; lay ſome freſh 
butter in the bottom of the dith ; put in the 
kernels and balls, and cover them with puff'd 
paſte ; warm a little veal gravy, with ſome 
white wine, the ſqueeze of a lemon, and the 
grate of a nutmeg; thicken it with the yolks 
of eggs; pour it into the pie when it comes out 
of the oven, and give it a ſhake; put in alittle 
gravy alongſt with the kernels. If you have 


I plenty 
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plenty of artichoke bottoms, you may put 
them into any meat pies. 


Another Hen Pie. 


Take the ſkin off a large cold roaſt fowl, 
and cut the breaſt, and all the nice pieces of 
it, into thin handſome ſlices. Break the bones, 
and put them on with the ſkins, an onion, two 
eſchalots, and the paring of a lemon, in about 
a chopin of water. Raiſe the walls of your 
pie, and make it in proportion to your fowl. 


Then fold a cloth, and put it neatly into the 


pie; put on your cover, ornament it hand- 
ſomely, and glaze it over with a beat egg. 
When your cruſt is well fired, and of a fine 
light gold colour, cut the cover neatly round 
the inſide edges of your pie, and take it off, 


Then take out the cloth, and when your ſtock 


is ſtrong, and reduced to a mutchkin, ſtrain 
and thicken it with a very little butter and 
flour. Then put it on the fire, and ſtir it cloſe 
till it comes a boil. Then take it off, ſcum it 
well, and ſeaſon it with a little mace, white 
pepper and falt; caſt the yolks of two eggs, 
and mix it with a little of your boiling ſauce, 
and a gill of cream ; return it back to the 
ſauce- pan, and mix all together; put in your 
fowl, keep it ſhaking for ſome time over the 
fire, but do not let it boil, for fear of crudling 
the eggs. When the ſauce is of the thick- 
meſs of cream take it off, and put it into the 
cruſt, cover it up, and ſend it hot to table. 


The cruſt may be made of puff'd paſte, but 


it 
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if you do it ſo, put it into a pan with a looſe 
bottom, ſo as to turn out. 


To make a Calf s. foot Pie. 


Boil the feet tender; mince them with ſome 
beef-ſuet, and apples cut ſmall ; ſcaſon them 
with beat cinnamon and nutmeg; clean and 
pick ſome currants well, and mix them all to- 
gether with a littie ſugar, and a glaſs or two 
of white wine. Cover it with a good puff*d 
paſte, nicely carved out. When the paſte is 
cnough, the pie is ready. 


A Marrow Paſly. 


Blanch fix ounces of ſweet almonds ; pare 
half a dozen of large apples, and cut both ve- 
ry ſmall; cut alſo a quarter of a pound of o- 
range peel very ſmall ; take three quarters of 
a pound of marrow cut in pieces. If you are 
ſcrimped of marrow, make it up with beef- 
ſuer ſhred very fine; mix all well together 
with the yolks of four hard eggs, and a gill of 
White wine; ſeaſon it with fugar and beat 
cinnamon; cover it with put'd paſte nicely 
carved out, and fire it in the oven. 


An Egg Pic. 


Boil a dozen of eggs hard, and cut rhem 
very {mall ; clean bout a pound of currants; 


take a gill of ſweet cream, a little white wine, 


and a little roſe water; ſeaſon it with beat 
einnamon, ſugar, and the grate of a lemon. 
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It will take three quarters of a pound of freſh 


butter : mix all together, and cover it with 
a carved paſte as above, and fire it in the 
OVEN, * x 


An Fel Pie. 


Skin the eels, and cut off the heads and 
fins ; cut them about two inches long; ſeaſon 


them with ſalt and ſpices; put them into a 


_ diſh with a little butter and white wine, and 
the juice of a lemon; put in half a mutchkin 
of water, and cover it with puff *d puſte. You, 


make pike or trout pies in the ſame way, on- 
ly put more butter in the diſh with them than 


with eels. | 
A Salt Fiſh Pie. 


Take two pound of tuſk fiſh, and ſteep it 
all night; ſtew it gently next day on a flow- 
fire, ſor two hours; take it off, aud put it in 


cold water to cool; lay it on a table, and cut 


a ſquare piece out of it; ſkin and bone the 
reſt of it, and beat it in a mortar with half a- 
pound of ſweet butter, very fine ; take tlie 
crumb of a penny loaf, and pour upon it. 


cream and milk, of each half a mutchkin, boil- 
ing hot, and cover it up; mix this with your 
ſiſh, add to it four hard boiled volks of eggs, 


the grate. of a nutmeg, a little white pepper, 
and three tea ſpoonſuls of made muſtard. 


Mix all well together; make a good crult; lay 
your ingredients into it, placing the wah 8 
t 
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bit of fiſh in the middle; cover it up, and bake 
it an hour and a half. | 


Curd Florentine. 


Preſs the whey well from two pounds of 
curds, and break them with a ſpoon ; beat a 
pound of ſweet almonds; clean half a pound 
of currants ; cut ſome boil'd ſpinage ſmall 


with a knife; ſweeten it properly; beat fix 


ounces of butter, and mix all well together; 
make a fine puff d paſte, and lay a thin cover- 
ing of it on the diſh ; then put in the ſauce, 
and croſs it over with paſte ſtraws ; put it in 
a flow oven; and when the paſte is enough 
baked, the florentine is ready. 


An Apple Pie. 


Pare, quarter and core the apples, and ſea- 
ſon them with fugar, beat cinnamon, and 
the grate of a lemon. If you wiſh to have 
your pie very rich, put in ſome ſton'd raiſins, 
blanch'd almonds, citron, and orange-peel, 
cut down; cover it with puff'd paſte. Don't 
be ſparing of ſugar to any fruit pie. 


Another «way. 


Take a dozen and a half of apples, boil 
them till the ſkins are crack'd, and ſerape out 
all the pulp; chop it with half a pound of fine 
powder ſugar, the grate of a lemon, and (if 
the apples are very ſweet,) add the juice of 
a lemon alſo, ard a quarter a pound of o- 
range peel cut. Cover your plate with a 
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puff d paſte, put in Low apples, and bar it 0- 
ver the top with paſte ſtraws. ; 


An Apple Pie with Potatoes. 


' Boll ſome potatoes; pair and cut ſome ap- 
ples ; lay a row of apples in the diſh, and a 
row of potatoes above them ; then put fome 
pieces of freſh butter above the potatoes; put 
apples, potatoes, and butter in lairs, until 
the pie is filled up; ſweeten it to your taſte; 
take rather more apples than potatoes; it is 
much better of having a little citron and o- 
range peel in it; put a little water in all apple 
pies; cover it W „ich puff d paſte. 


A Macaroni Pic. 


Skin a cold roaſted hen, cut the breaſt of 
n into thin flices, and pick out the beſt parts 
of the wings and legs. Break the bones, and 
put them, and the ſkins, on the fire with an o- 
non, eſchalot, and the paring of a lemon, in 
a mutchkin and a half of water. Take a 
pound. of flour, the yolks of two eggs, a quar- 
ter a pound of butter; mix it with the flour, 
and make it up mto a paſte with warm water; 


knead it till it be very ſmooth ; then roll it 


out, cut part of it into fmall ſtraws, and roll 
them round in your hands to imitate the pipe 
macaroni, butter your ſhape, and croſs. bar tlie 
ſtraws over the top and ſides of it. Then line 


the ſhape with your paſte. Strain the ſtock, 


and ſcaſon it with a littfe white pepper, Cay- 


enne, nutmeg and ſalt. Put into it a quarter 
8 : a pound 
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a pound of pipe-macaroni ; ſer it on the fire, 
and ſtir it cloſe till the macaroni is ſoft, and 
the gravy a good deal reduced. Grate a quar- 
ter of Parmeſan, or good donble Glouceſter 
cheeſe. Lay ſome of it into your ſhape, then 
ſome of your macaroni, with bits of butter a- 
bove it, chen a lair of the flices of the fowls; 
and repeat this till the whole is exhauſted. 
Wet the edges of your pie, put on the bottom 
paſte, and join it very cloſe, to prevent the gra- 
vy coming through it; bake it in a quick o- 
ven; then turn it out, and garniſh the rim of 
your plate with grated cheeſe. 


A diſh of Macaroni. | 


Put on a quarter a pound of macaroni in a 
mutchkinof milk, ſtir it on the fire cloſe till the 
milk is reduced, and add to it half a mutchkin of 
cream. When the macaroni is ſoſt, take it off; 
grate a quarter a pound of cheeſe, ſcaſon your 
macaroniwith a little white pepper and ſalt, and 
put apuff*d paſte border ornamented with flow- 
ers, &c. round-the edges of your plate. Put 
pieces of butter in the bottom of the plate,then 
ſome ſpoonfuls of macaroni, then the grated 
cheeſe, and then the butter. Repeat theſe 
lairs till your ingredients are all in, taking 
care to have a good deal of cheeſe on the top 
with bits of butter above all. Bake it half 
an hour in an oven. | 
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A Cheſnut Pie. 


Scald the cheſnuts, and take off the ſkins ; 
blanch ſome almonds ; pare and quarter ſome 
apples; put ſome freſh butter in the bottom 
of the diſh; lay in a row of cheſnuts, a row 
of apples, and à row of almonds, with cut ci- 
tron and orange-peel, and ſtrew in ſugar be- 
tween the rows; put ſome more freſh but- 
ter on the top of it, and cover it with puff d 


paſte. 
A Gogſeberry Pie. 


Cover the diſh with paſte; pick the gooſe- 
berries, and lay them in the diſh with plenty 
of ſugar (you can ſcarcely make a gooſe- 
berry pie too ſweet), and a little water. If 
you want it rich, put in citron and orange- 
peel ; cover it with puff d paſte. If you eat 


any of theſe fruit pies cold, cut off the cover, 


and pour cream over them, 
To make Pi d Paſte. 


Take a pound of the ſineſt flour, and half a 
pound of butter as firm as poſſible; break 
the leaſt half of the butter among the flour. 
Then take about half a mutchkin of cold wa- 
ter, and wet your flour and butter, knead it 


very ſmooth; when it ſticks to the table, lift —— 


up your paſte, and ſtrew a little flour beneath 
it, and when it is properly wrought roll it out. 
Divide the butter you left out into four parts; 


take one of theſe and put it over your paſte in 
| {mall 
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ſmall bits. Strew ſome flour over it, and give 
the butter a clap down with your hand to keep 
it from ſhifting ; then fold up your paſte, and 
continue doing ſo four times, till the whole is 
wrought up; uſe it as quick as you can, be- 
cauſe it is the worſe for I ing. | 7 


A common Pie Paſte. 


With two pound of flour mix three quarters 
of a pound of butter; wet it with cold wa- 
ter, and work it very ſmooth ; roll it out for 
any uſe you intend it. 


To make Paſte for the Caſes of preſerved Tarts. 


Take half a pound of flour; grate in a little 
ſugar, and mix it with two ounces of freſh 
butter; wet it with cold water; work it very 
ſmooth, and roll it out equal, but not too 
thick ; line your petty-pans with this paſte, 
and ſcollop rhe edges nicely with your knife; 
prick them with a pin to keep them from bliſ- 
tering in the oven. For tops, take half a 
pound of flour, a ſmall piece of ſweet butter 
about the fize of a walnut, mix it with the 
four, and wet it with a little cold water; then 
knead it ſmooth, and roll it cut very thin; cut 


it out into fancy patterns, with your paſtry 


knife, or paſte cutter, and fire them on cro- 
cant moulds, but t.ke care they be not diſco- 
loured. Every family ſhould have ſome of theſe: 
by them, for they keep a long time, and make 
a ready genteel diſh, as you have nothing 


more to do but fill them up with your preſer- 
ved 
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ved fruit, and lay the tops on them. You will 
get crocants and cutters from the tin ſhops. 


To make Apple Tarts. 


Pare ſome apples; cut them pretty ſmall, 
and put them in as. much cold water as will 
cover them. If you have a piece of lemon- 
peel, ſhred it ſmall, and put it in amongſt them; 
let them boil until they are quite to a maſh ; 
turn them often in the pan; ſweeten them, 
and give them a boil after the ſugar is in; 
mix in ſome beat cinnamon when they come 
off the fire; and when they are cold, put 
them in your petty-pans, and cover them with 
open paſte, or barred over: when the paſte 
is fired they are enough. 


Goofeberry Tarts. 


Scald the gooſeberries, but don't let them 
boil; then cover the petty-pans with paſte : 
when the berries are cold, put them in the 
pans with a good deal of ſugar below and a- 
bove them, and cover them in the ſame way 
as the apple ones. 


Cherry Tarts. 


Stone the cherries ; and for each pound of 
them take three quarters of a pound of ſugar; 
wet it with a gill of water; boil and fcum it; 
then put in the cherrries, and let them boil 
ſome time; when they are cold, fill up the 
petty-pans, and cover them as the former. 
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To make Raſberry or Currant Tarts. 


Pick the currants from the ſtalks ; put a 
good deal of ſugar above and below them ; 
be ſure to give them loaf-ſugar, for coarſe 
ſugar ſpoils both the taſte and colour ; cover 
them, and fire them in the oven. 


To make Prune Tarts. 


Strew the prunes with water, claret, and 
a proper quantity of ſugar; ſtone ſome of 
them, and keep ths of them unſton'd ; put 
them with the liquor they were ſtewed in in- 
to this; cover them, and fire them in the 0- 
ven. You may keep out the wine, if you 
chooſe ; but they are much the better of it. 


Peach or Apricot Tarts. 


Take the peaches or apricots before 
they are quite ripe ; ſtone and pare them; 
cut them in quarters or halves; put a 
good deal of beat loaf-ſugar in the bot- 
tom of the pan; lay in the fruit amongſt it; 
ſtir them often on the fire ; let them boil a lit- 
tle while, and when cold, put them into the 
petty-pans, and the ſyrup alongſt with them; 
cover them with puff'd paſte, but not open in 
the top, as the other tarts are, becauſe they 
take more firing. 


To make a Glazing for Tarts. 


Take the white of an egg, and ſome grated 
double-refined ſugar ; caſt them very well to- 
| gether 
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gether till it is light and white. All ine tarts 
ſhould be glazed with it. Lay it gently on 
the paſte with a * before __ put them 
in the oven. | s 
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To make a Light boiled billig 
Tar k E a dozen of eggs; keep out Sour of 


« 1 300} 7551 
"BY. #: 4 


the whites, and caſt them with fix ſpoonfuls 


of flour, quite ſmooth; mix in half a pint of 
ſweet milk ; ſweeten it to your taſte, and put 
in a little Calr ; : ſeaſon it with beat cinnamon 
and a glaſs of ſpirits; butter a bowl very well, 

and fill it up with the pudding; take a clean 
cloth, and butter the part that goes on the 


the bowl very well, and drudge fome flour on 


it; tie the cloth very tight about the bowl; 

turn the mouth of the bowl undermoſt into 
a pot of boiling water; be ſure the pot never 
goes off the boil, and chat it is properly covered. 
It will be enough in three quarters of an hour. 


A boiled Cuſtard Pudding. 


Fake ten eggs; keep out fix of the whites; 
caſt them very well with ſome ſugar ; take a 
mutchkm and a half of ſweet cream; ſeaſon 
it with beat cinnamon and the grate of a le- 
mon; 
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mon; butter a cloth or bowl; tie it very cloſe 
up, and put into a boiling pot: a quarter of 
an hour will boil it. 

A Plumb Pudding. 


Stone and ſhred a pound of raiſins ; pic 
and clean a pound of currants ; mince a 
om of ſuet ; beat eight eggs with four 
poonfuls of flour till it is very ſmooth ; put 
in a little falt; ſeaſon it with cinnamon and 
nutmeg, add a gill of brandy, a gill of cream, 
and two f * of grated bread; mix all 
well together, and tie it up very hard; put it 
in a pot of boiling water; it will take four 
hours boiling. 


A plain Suet Pudding. 


Mince a pound of ſuet very ſmall ; caſt fix 
or ſeven eggs and a pound of flour; ſeaſon it 
with ſalt, ginger, nutmeg, and a dram. If you 
find it very {tiff to caſt, you may put a little 
milk in it; mix all well together; butter « 
cloth, and tie it up; it will take three hours 
boiling. 


A boiled Bread Pudding. 


Cut the heart of a twopenny loaf in very 
thin flices ; boil a chopin of milk; pour it o- 
ver the bread, and cover it up for half an 
hour; beat ten eggs; ſcaſon it with beat cin- 
namon, the grate of a lemon, if you have it, 
a ſcrape of nutmeg, a little ſalt, and ſugar 
to your taſte, You may put in ſome cur- 

K | rants 
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rants and;minced ſuet; butter a cloth, and tie 
it cloſe up. It will take two hours boiling, if 
it has ſuet and currants in it; if without them, 


only an hour and a half; If you intend it for 
a ſide aſſet, half the quantity 1 do i it, N it 


will take lefs botlings 
| A boiled Rice Putting. 


Take a.quarter of a pound of rice, nad 
put it on with a chopin of cold milk and a 
good piece of freſh butter; keep it cloſe ſtir · 
ring on the fire till it boils : if you find it not 
very thick, ſtir in ſome more rice till it is like 
thick pottage; caſt fix eggs; mix them very 
well with the rice and milk, and ſweeten it to 
your taſte ; put in a very little ſalt; ſeaſon it 
with cinnamon and nutmeg, the grate of a le- 
mon, aud a dram; butter a cloth, and tie it 

doſe f it will take an hour to boil. 25 
The proper ſauce for all boiled — 
is freſh butter beat with wine and ſugar. 
When you butter a cloth to boil a pudding in, 
dredge a little flour over the butter. Vou 
will obſerve, in the boiling of all puddings, 
that the pot muſt be kept Full of water, 'and 


never allow it to go off the boil: tum[the | 


pudding frequently in the pot, eſpecially at 
the beginning, till rhe cron 13 well faſ⸗ 


tened. 
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Taken pound of plit peaſe, or more us you | 


have bocaſion; tie them in a cloth not too 
cloſeg that tliey may have room to. ſwoll ;, let 
them boil an hour; then take tliem ups and 
mix a good piece of butter in them, and tic 
them up hard; they will take near another 
hour © boiling; divide the pudding in two, 
and la y the pork in the middle. 5 Sencd bear 
batter along with them to the table. 1101, 
„A whole Rice Pult. 0 96 


U id FB 


Take half a pound of rice ; waſh it well 


water; and boil it in a chopin of ſweet. milk * 


till it ĩs almoſt dry, ftirring it on the fire to 
keep it from —— {tir in fix ounces of 

wi butter; let it cool a little; caſt five or 
ſix eggs; mix with chem about a gill of ſweet 
cream; then mix all together; ſeaſon with 
cinnamon, nutmeg, ſugar, and a dram; ſtone 
and clean half a pound of curranis and = 
and put them in. In all baked puddings, be 
ſure to rub a little butter on the diſh before 
you put them in. Garniſh all baked, puddings 
| with puff d paite in any figure yon cheole,, 


e a Sattber” Rice Pudding. 70510 


Take the flour of rice, and boil it in the 
ſame way as you do the boiled rice pudding; 
beat five eggs and mix them with the rice and 
milk; ſweeten it to your taſte; ſeaſon it pretty 

high with the grate of oranges. If you have 
4 2 not 
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not this, { ſeaſon it with any ſpice. yon pleaſe; 
and give it a dram z but when it is high fla- 
voured with the oranges, it . no dram; 
put it in he v:en. Kia nb 
A Lair Pudding, * 4 3 

Caſt ſix eggs till they be very thick and 
light with four ounce of beat ſugar; mix into 
it a mutchkin of cold milk, a dram of, hrandy, 
ihe grate of a lemon, and a quarter aw ꝓunee 
of beat ginger. Then cut a en Ak in 
thin flices the broad way, paring! off the cruſt; 
lay them into your cuſtard to Ba oak1;., ming 
half a pound of beef-ſuet very fine, ſtone half 
a pound of raiſins, and clean half a pound. of 
currants; mix your ſuet, currants and raiſins 
together; then take a pudding- pan, butter it, 
and put ſome paſte ſtraws acroſs the bottom 
of it, and ſome ſtraws waved up and down the 
ſides of it; cover it all over with a thin gold 
paſte made in this manner: Take a pound of 
flour, and a quarter a pound, of butter; mix 
it together, (keeping out a little of the. flour.) 
and wet it with a little cold water, knead till 


it be ſmooth ; pare the paſte round the _ 


of your pan; then put into it a lair of 
ſuet and fruit, then a lair of your ſlices * Meck. 
ed bread, pour in ſome of your cuſtard, then 

a Jair of ſuet and fruit, and continue to do 
ſo till your pan is full; then paur your ,cut- 
tard over all ; roll out your parings of palts,, 
and cover your pan with it, taking care to join 
the edges of it to prevent it from ſeparating, 
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It will rake an hout and a half in à quick o- 
ven: when it comes out, turn it over inte 
your plate. This pudding may be” put ioto 
a a diſh with only a paſte border round it, but 
the other way looks better, and keeps it more 
auen HE 


Bus . 


hs 4 Marrow Pudi! ding. 


© Grate the crumb of a penny loaf ; Boil a 
eutcdkin and a half of fweet cream, and pour 
it boiling hot on the grated bread; beat fix 
egg; cut Half a pound of marrow in pieces, 
not too ſmall; ſtone and clean ſome currants 
and raiſius p fweeten it to your taſte, and ſea- 
ſon it with cinnamon and nutmeg; mix all 
theſe materials well together, and put them 
in Giſh. If you have not marrow, good 

et does very well, but it muſt be min- 
eed very fine. If you want this or any of the 
polled puddings to appear yellow, ſteep ſome 
falſton in a little milk, or dram, or roſe water, 
ind mix it in the pudding ogy it in the oven 
ind fre i * 5 
111 P. BT 
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ct min lices of fine bread Mat Bale 
cream, and pour it boiling on the bread; co- 
ver It up till the bread has fucked up all the 
cream ; beat ten eggs, and keep out four of 
the whites ; mix them in with the bread; an 
ſweeten ir to our tafte ; beat ſome 0 nt 
ſqueeze out es juice through a clean cloth ʒ 
put in as much of ir as makes it bitter to your 

K 3 taſte 3 
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raſte ; put in ſome of the juice of ſpinage 
with it to make it of a fine green; put in a 
dram, the ſcrape of a nutmeg, and four oun- 
ces of freſh; butter; put all into a pan, and 
give it a heat on the fire till it is pretty thick; 
then put it into a pudding- pan, and fire it 
in the oven. When you are to ſend it to the 
table, ſtreẽ ſugar on the top, and fliced o- 
range. If you make it with milk inſtead of 
cream, yon muſt put a great deal more butter 
WRC 0117 ; 12010 Huf! 


insekt. . | NN . ir; . 
An Orange Puddding, 


Take the yolks of a dozen of eggs ; beat 
and ſift half a pound of ſugar; put it in by 
degrees, and caſt it amongſt the eggs with a 
knife; it muſt be caſt until they are thick and 

white. If you have the conſerve: of oranges, 
put in as much of it as will give it a fine taſte, 
and caſt it along with the eggs. If you have not 
this, put ſome beat marmalade in place of it. 
Beat two ounces of biſcuit; mix all well toge- 
ther, and caſt it conſtantly until it goes into 
the oven; or it won't be light; caſt five oun- 
ces of freſh butter; mix all well together, and 
put in the oven. 111 03-331 | 


Another Way. 


Grate three bitter oranges, cut and fqueeze 
them; pick out the pulp, boil the ſkins till 
they are very tender, and when they are cold, 
beat them with the grate, and four ounce of 
{weet butter in a mortar, till they are.very 

| {mooth 
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ſmoorh ; caſt the yolks of eight eggs, with 
half a pound of beat ſugar; till they are very 
light; then mix all together with æ gilt of 
cream. __ it into "your papa ig it: 
before. WF 'Y 1413 9703 2113 40 1636 & 3 I! 2 
1 re . 4 Lemon Pudding.” 5 4.24 3 _ 
, Grate four 3 beat the yolks of 'ten 
eggs, as in the above receipt, with the ſame 
quantity of ſugar, biſcuit, and butter. Von 
muſt order it every way as in the orange pud- 
ding; all the 5 is in the ſeaſoning, 


the one lemon and the other orange. 
9 . Taka fy 4 1, '1 
| "Another way. Sed, 


354i} 


| Grate. ſpur ee cut and ſqueeze them; 
take out the pulp, and boil the ſkins very 
tender; beat ſix ounce of ſugar and ſearee itz 
beat and! ſearce a hard biſcuit ; when the ſkins 
are cold, beat them with four ounce of but- 
ter, and the grate, till they are perfectly fine 
and ſmooth; caſt fix yolks, and twa whites 
of eggs, till they are very light and thick; 
chen put in your ſugar, and caſt it; a little 
longer 3 mix it with your other ingredients, 
and add to it a gill of thick cream. Put a 
puff 'd paſte border round the edges of your 
plate, and ornament it with flowers, &c. 
Glaze it with a little of your eggs and ſugar, 
which,you will keep back from the pudding, 
and ſend it to the oven. Half an hour Will 
do Its: i311 : þ po 


„ Citron 
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%% 


Slice half. a 4 of citron thin, and bred 
it very» {mall with a knife; beat and ſift tix 
ounce of ſugar ; beat the citron and ſugar ve- 
ry well together in a marble mortar; have 
the yolks of eight eggs caſt, until they are 
like a cream; then mix them by degrees into 
the heat ſugar and citron, and caſt them very 
well with a ſpoon or a knife. You may mix 
in a very little ſugar - biſcuit. Put in as much 
of the juice of ſpinage as will make it of a fine 
green; mix all well together. When you 
are juſt about putting it to the oven, put in a 
dram and four ounce of ſweet butter, caſt it 
to a cream, and mix it very well. In all fine 
baked » puddings, let the butter be the laſt 
thing you put in. -Be fure never to oil the 
butter for any kind of puddings, but always 
beat it to a cream, for when it is oiled, it 


makes — N and is apt to ſwim bs mr 


the _ 
7 Green Goofeberry Pudding. 5 


Put on a pint of gooſeberries with à v 
little water; let them Loil to a mah, 
thruſt them through a ſcarce with the back 
of a ſpoon; beat ten eggs, keeping out fix of 
the whites; then take all the ſine pulp of the 
gooſeberries that comes through the ſearce, 
and beat up with the eggs, and balf a pound 
of ſugar; if it is not ſweet enough, put in 
more. Tou may mix in it ſome citron and 

1 orange- 


i HH 
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orange- peel cut ſmall, with a quarter of a 
pound of ſugar-biſcuit. Juſt when you are 
about to ſend it to the oven, put in ſix ounces 
of 2 2 7 790% and mix all well together. f | 


4 An Apple Pudding. . e 


Roaſt fron or eight large apples; take 
the ſkins off them, and ſcrape out all the pulp; 
beat the fame quantity of eggs, and add. all the 
other materials, as in the foregoing receipt. 
Theſe two puddings you may green N 
ſpiangs; Juice, as they look the better of-i it. 


Another way. 


Roaſt A dozen of middle fized ny hn in a 
batchelor's oven; take off rhe ſkins, and ſcrape 
out all the pulp; ; caſt eight eggs, keeping 
out half of the whites, with ſix ounces. of bear 
ſugar; till they are very thick and light; mix 
it. with a beat biſcuit, four ounces of caſt but- 
ter, and a gill of cream, and add to it the pulp 
of your apples, after it has been well beat 
with a whitk, If you wiſh it to be green, 
put in a little ſpinage-juice, and fend it to the 
oven.—All fine puddings ſhould: be . 
ed with: paſte, | 


An Almend Pudding. 


„Blanch half a pound of ſweet almonds,.and: 
a few bitter ones; beat them very fine, ſo 
as they will ſpread on your fingers like a 
paſte be ſure as you beat to wet them with 
om brandy ; ; beat the yolks of eight eggs, 


an; keeping 
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keeping ant four enk with fix. oun- 
ces of ſugar beat aul ſiſted ;,caſt them till they 
ight and white. You may put in about 
alt owice of beat biſcult; and fenſon it with a 
dram, or che grate of orange or lemon, Wye 


Foy: And four buncecs of cal butter. 14 
| Huck Br 


= Sage 5 Millet ED 3 .295iqM) 


put e on the ſago with a chopin of Waters a 
ſtick of cinnamon, and the rhind of 4 lemen; 
let it boil till it is pretty thick ; pur in. Balk 
mutchkin of white wine, and tugar Tour 
taſte; beat ſix eggs well, keeping oe half of 
the Whites, and mix all well togetlier. Youmay 
make a miller pudding the ſame way; only 
boil che millet in milk, and give it two or three 
eggs more, and put in a dram in place of 
wine ; let them be pretty cold before you mix 
in the eggs and caſt butter. gl 


10 £14 


A Puatoc Pudding. 5 15 


When the potatoes are boiled and ſkitined, 
take half a pound of the beſt of them, and 
beat them very well in a mortar; beat nine 
eggs, and keep our three of the whites ; cuſt 
them thick with half a pound of fugar ; mix 
in with the potatocs half a mutchkin of cream, 
and half a pound of cleaned currants if you 
chuſe them; then caſt them up well tõgether 
with the ſugar and eggs; ſeaſon it with cinna- 
mon and nutmeg, and give it a good dram; 
ir will take half a pound of caſt butter at 


leaſt. 
4 
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A common Potdibe Pudding tb be ed bene 
8 * roaſted meat, 


Boil and ſkin as many potatoes as will fl 
the diſh, bear them, and mix in ſome ſweet 

milk ; put them on the fire with a good piece 
of butter; ſeaſon them properly with falt and 
ſpices. Some chooſe an onion in it ſhred ſmall. 
Put it in a diſh, and fire it below the meat, 
until ie is. of a fine brown on the top; if you 
chooſe, caſt, three eggs well, and mix in with 
the potatoes before you put themin the diſh, as 
it makes it riſe, and eat light: pour off all che 
fat that drops from the meat before you ſend 
it to the table: it cats very well with roaſted 
beef or mutton. 


A Bread Pudding to be fired below meat. 


Take a chopin of milk, and flice down, as 
much of the heart of a fine loaf as will make 
it thick; put it on the fire and boil it. If 
vou ſee it too thin of bread, put in a little 
more; let it boil until it is pretty thick, ſtir- 
ring it from the bottom of the pan to keep i it 
from burning; put in a handful. of fuer ; if 
you have none, put in a piece of freſh butter; 
take it off the fire, and ſweeten it to your 
taſte ; ſeaſon it with what ſpices you chooſe; 
heat ſix eggs, and let the pudding be a little 
cold before you put them in; mix all well to- 

vether, and put it into a diſh, and fire, it be- 
Ir. che ment; turn the diſh often, to make i i | 
oy 0 ö 
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of an equal brown. Pour, off all the fat before 
you ſend it-ro the table. 


A ' Haſty P ding. 7M 


Order as much bread and milk, in the 
ſame way as in the above receipt, as will fill a 
ſmall bowl to ſit an aſſet; put in a piece of 
freſh butter; pick and clean a handful of cur- 
rants, and boil them alongſt with the bread 
and milk ; caſt four eggs, and put in it; ſea- 
ſon it with cinnamon, nutmeg, and ſugar : af- 

ter the eggs are in, ſtir it a while on the fire 
to faſten it, but don't let it come a-boil ; then 
butter a bowl very well, and put the pud- 
ding in it; fer it before che fire, or in a white- 
iron oven, turning the bowl often. If the 
fire is pretty hot, it will very ſoon faſten ; 
turn it out of the bowl into an aſſet, and ſend 
up to the table with the ſame ſauce as for the 
former boil'd puddings. 


A Carrot Pudding. 


Boil ſome good carrots; and when they 
are well clean'd, weigh half a pound of them; 
beat them very fine in a mortar ; mix two or 
three ſpoonfuls of ſweet cream along with 


them; beat eight eggs, keeping out half of 


the whites, with half a pound of ſugar ; mix 
all well together, and ſeaſon it with beat cin- 
namon, or orange' grate, if you have it, as it 
makes it eat like an orange pudding ; mix fix 
ounces of caſt butter in it, juſt when you are 
about putting it into the oven. — For Sauce, 


take 
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take an half mutchkin of cream, ſweeten it 
with a little ſugar, and add to it the ſqueeze 
of a lemon. 


An Apple Dumpling. 


Make a good puff'd paſte.; roll it out a- 
bout half an inch thick ; pair the apples, and 
cut them down very ſmall; then butter a cloth, 
and put it into a bowl; lay the paſte in it, 
and put in the apples; wrap the paſte about 
the apples, and tie the cloth hard up. If it 
X a large one, it will take three hours boil- 

ng; if a little one, leſs time will do it. You 
— make any fruit dumpling in the ſame 
way; ſuch as currants, cherries, raſberries, 
apricots, or any fruit you pleaſe, Moſt people 


don't {yecten them until after they come out 


of rheet ;_ bit I always found it better to 


ſweeren them before I put them in, as the ſu- 

gar incorporates better with the fruit. If 
it is an a; ple dumpling, cur out a piece of the 
paſte at the top, and put in a piece of freſh 
butter, and luy on the piece again. 


Another way. 


Take a pound of ſuet; ſhred it ſmall; grate 
ſome itale bread, till you have about three 
quarters of a pound; pick and clean about a 
pound of currants; cut a quarter of a pound 
of orange-pcel and citron ſmall z mix all to- 


gether, and ſeaſon it with cinnamon and ſu- 


gar; calt fix or eight eggs, and keep out half 


of the whites ; mix in the eggs with the o- 


ther 
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ther ingredients, and a dram; they muſt be 
. no more than wet with the eggs, to make it 
{tick like a peſte. You ſhould have ſmall 
nets, wrought of pack-thread ; put in every 
one into a net, until they are about the ſize 
of a good large apple; tie them cloſe in the 
net; make them all of one ſize, except the 
one for the middle, which ought to be a little 
larger; put them into a pot of boiling water: 
they will take about an hour's boiling, If 
you have not nets, you may tie them up in 
pieces of clean linen; diſh them, and pour 
beat butter, wine, and fugar over them, 


To make Curd-checſe Cakes. 


Earn two pints of milk; ; Put it on the back 
of a ſcarce, and let the w hey drain from it : 
when it is well drained, beat the curd in a 
mortar with four ounces of ſweet butter; 
caſt ſix eggs, keeping out two of the whites, 
with four ounces of beat ſugar ; bear a hard 
biſcuir, and mix all well together with four 


ounces of currants pickled and cleaned; ſea- 


{on them with orange grate, or a dram ; have 
ſome petty-pans covered with puft*d paſte ; 
put in the ee bare meat, but don't fill the 
pans too full; glaze them over with a bcat 
egg and ſugar; cut the paſte with a runner 
like ſtraws, and ornament the tops in any fi- 
gure you pleaſe; put them in the oven, and 
fire them. 


To 


bu n e e 
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To make Lemon Cheeſe-cakes. 
Boll the ſkins of three lemons until they 


are as tender as they will be, but take ot 


the grate before you boil them ; heat them 
very fine with half a pound of fine ſugar ; 
beat ſix eggs, and keep out half of the 
whites ; caſt them until they are light and 
white; mix them very well; ſeaſon them with 
lemon-grate and cinnamon; put in a little 
brandy, and four ounces of cait butter. Af- 
ter mixing all well together, put them in the 
petty-pans, but don't fill them near ful |, and 
fire them in the oven.—Glaze them with 
ſome beat ſugar, 


To make Almond Chez oſe-cates, 


Blanch and beat half a pound of almonds ; 
wet them with a little brandy while you are 
beating them; caſt ſix eggs, keeping out four 
of the whites with bear ſugar, and caſt all to- 
gether with the almonds; ſeaſon them with 
the grate of lemons or oranges ; put in fix 
ounces of caſt freſh butter; mix all well to- 
gether: ; pur them in the petty-pans, and fire 
them i in the oven. — Glaze them as before. 


To make C:/tards. 


Take a mutchkin of good fweet cream; 
put it. on the fire with a {tick of cinnamon and 
lemon- peel; let them boil until the ſtrength 
is out of the cinnamon, ſtirring it always one 
way to keep it from Wo ; caſt the _ 
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of eight eggs till they are very light and 
ſmooth ; mix them with a gill of cold cream 
then mix rheſe by degrees in the boil'd cream; 
take out the cinnamon and lemon-peel, and 
{weeten the cream to your taſte ; put them in- 
to cups, and fire them. You may put a little 
wine in them, if you chooſe it. 


To make Rice Cuftards. 


Boil a mutchkin of ſweet milk with two 
ounces of freſh butter; put in two ounccs of 
the flour of rice with the cold milk, and let 
a m boil for a little time together; beat two 

ggs, and mix them with the boil'd milk and 

0 {tir them on the firc until they thicken, 
but don't let them boil; ſeaſon them with the 
_ grate of an orange aud ſugar, and put them 
into cups. 


To make Almond Cuſtards. 


Put on a mutchkin of cream with cinna- 
mon and Jemon-peel, as in the former re- 
ceipts, the ſame quantity of eggs, mixed in the 
fame way with the cold cream; blanch and 
heat a quarter of a pound of almonds, and wet 
them with a little roſe-water as you beat 
them; then mix them with the eggs; mix 
the warm cream and them together by de— 
grees, and ſweeten them to your taſte z put 
them on the fire again, and keep them ſtirring 
one way ; but don't let milk or eggs ever 
come to a boil ; put them into cups, and fire 
them. You may fire all cuſtards in a flow o- 
yen, 
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ven ; or put the cups into a panful of boiling 
water, but take care the water is not fo high 
as to boil into the cups. When you ſee them 
faſtened, they are enough. : 


CH arm 


Or Creams, JELL1ES, SYLLABUBS, &c. 


To make clear Lemon Cream. 


GA four large lemons, and pour half a 
mutchkin of boiling water on the grate, and 
let it ſtand to mafk, covering it cloſe ; cut 
your lemons and ſqueeze them into it; ſtrain 
it off, and boil it up with three quarters of a 
pound of double refined ſugar ; take the 
whites of fix eggs caft, and mix them with the 
liquor by degrees, for fear of curdling ; put it 
on a very clear fire, ſtirring it one way; let 
it be ſcalding hot, and put it into glaſſes. If 
you want the yellow lemon cream, juſt caſt 
the yolks of two eggs, and mix it with the a- 
bove ingredients as ſoon as it comes off the 
fire, | 


* 


To make an Orange Cream. 


Grate four bitter oranges ; lay it in half a 
mutchkin of water; let it he until it has a 
fine flavour cf the rhind ; ſqueeze the juice cf 
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the oranges into it; ſtrain it off, and boil it 
up with half a pound of lump ſugar ; caſt the 

olks of ſix eggs with the fugar, and mix in 
the liquor by degrees; ſet it on the fire, and 
ſtir it one way until it is ſcalding hot. You 


may put it into cups, glaſſes, or a China 


aſlet. 
To make Ratafia Cream. 


Boil four laurel bay leaves in a chopin of 
cream; beat the yolks of fix eggs; keep out 
x little of the cold cream, and mix it with 
the beat eggs; then mix in the warm 
cream amongſt the eggs by degrees; put it 
on the fire, and keep it ſtirring one way; let 
it be ſcalding hot, but not boiling: take out 
the leaves, and fweeten it to your taſte, If 
you have not bay leaves, blanch and beat a 
few bitter almonds ; wet them with a little 
cream as you beat them, to keep them from 
oiling, and mix the cold cream with the al- 
monds ; thruſt it through a ſcarce, and mix it 
with the eggs. 


To make Sweet Almond Cream. 


Boil a chopin of cream with cinnamon and 
lemon peel ; blanch and heat half a pound of 
{weet almonds, and wet them with a little roſe- 
water as you beat them; beat the whites of 
eight eggs very well; mix them with the al- 


monds, and thruſt them through a ſearce; 


mix in the boiPd cream gradually among 
them, and put them on the fire, ſtirring it one 
Way; 
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way; make it ſcalding hot, but don't let it 
boil; ſweeten it to your taſte, taking out the 
ſtick of cinnamon and the lemon peel. You 


may put theſe two creams either into cups, or 


China diſhes. 
Too make Clouted Cream. 


Take four pints of new milk, ſet it on a 
clear fire, and ſtir it now and then: when 
it comes a boil take it off, and put it into 
broad diſhes to caol ; ſtir it abour in the diſhes 
for ſome time after it is turned out of the pan; 
ſet it in a cool place, and let it ſtand twenty- 
four hours; then ſcam off the clouts with a 
ſkimmer, and lay them on a diſh; put ſweet 
cream about them, and {trew cinnamon and ſu- 
gar over them. Spaniſh cream is made of the 
brats thus : Take the brats, and beat them 
well in a bowl with a ſpoon, with ſome fine 
ſugar and a little rofſc-water, until they are ve- 
ry thick. You may diſh it with ſome ſweet 
cream about it. If you have plenty of brats; 
you may lay a row of them and a row of the 
Spaniſh cream time about. 


* 


To male Velvet Cream. 


Take a little ſyrup, either of lemons or or- 
anges, or any kind of ſyrup you have; put 
two or three ſpoonfuls of it in the bottom of 


a diſh; make ſome new milk lukewarm ; 


pour the milk on the ſyrup, and put in as 
much runnet as will faſten it, and cover it up 
with a plate. 

To 
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To make Steeple Cream. 


Take a chopin of ſweet cream and two 
pints of new milk; ſet it on the fire to come 
a-boil, and ſtir it to keep it from brating ; 
turn it into diſhes to cool; then ſcum off the 
top, and put it on to boil again, and ſo con- 
tinue to boil, cool, and ſcum, until you have 
a good quantity of the cream. Juſt when you 
are going to whiſk it, put in half a mutchkin of 
Liſbon or Cherry, the juice of a lemon, and 
as much fine ſugar beat and ſifted as will 
moms it to your taſte ; whiſk it up until it is 
thick ; raiſe it up as high as you can in 

thi afſer, in the ſhape of a ſugar-loat.” | 


Another way. 


Scald two large calves feet clean; put them 
on with two pints of water, and let it ball tilf 
it is reduced to a chopin ; diſſolve an ounce 
of iſinglaſs on the fire, in a mutchkin of warm 
water; blanch a quarter a pound of ſweet al- 
monds, half an ounce of cinnamon, and the 
paring of two lemons ; beat the almonds ve- 
ry fine with a little cream, to keep them from 
olling; take a-chopin of cream, and fix ounce 
of ſugar, and when your calves feetſtock is cold, 
ſcum the fat clean off it, turn it up, and cut 
off all the ground part or ſediment from the 


bottom; then mix all your ingredients toge- 


ther, and put them on the fire to boil for ſix 
minutes ; then ſtrain it through a piece of 


thick muſlin; ſtir it one way, till it is almoſt 
| cold; 
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cold; then dip your ſhape, which ought to 
bein the form of a ſugar loaf, in cold water, 
and pour your cream into it; next day looſe 
it with the point of a pen- knife round the ed- 
ges, and dip it in warm water, and turn it o- 
ver into a flat plate; ſtick a ſprig of mirtle on 
the top of your ſtee; ple, and garnith the 
bottom of it with ved currant cream, and 
bunches of whole preſerved white and red 
currants on the ſtalks, intermixed with leavcs 
Cut out of preſerved green angelica 


Red Currant Cream, 


Caſt the white of an egg to a ſnow, and 
add to it a few table ſoonfuls of red currant 
jelly, but take care there is no raſps in it, as 
they prevent the cream from riſing; then take 
a ſmall whiſk, and whiſk it cloſe one way, till 
it is of a fine 'pale pink colour, and fo thick 
that it will not drop from the whitk,— This 
-15 a beautiful garniſh for blamange, and all 
forts of whipt cream, and white diſhes, and 
looks pretty in glaſſes intermixed with other 
Creams, 


To make Banelſiring Curd. 


Earn ſome new milk, and preſs the whey ve- 
ry well out of it; put it into a ſquirt that has 
ſmall holes in it, and ſquirt it into the aſſet ; 
it looks juſt like banditrings; put fine ſugar 
and ſweet cream over it, 


Ruſb 
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* 


Ruſh Curd. 


| 
Waſh ſome green ruſhes very clean; cut | 

them about a quarter long, and lay them 

round ways on the back of a hair fearce ; 
carn about five chopins of new milk; take up 

the curd in flices with a ſkimming-diſh, and 

tay it on the ruſhes to drain the whey from 


It, and as the whey is drained, lay on more a 
of the curds, until it is all on ; let it ſtand for 1 
an hour or two, and by that.time the whey f 
will be well drain'd from it; lay the diſh you- P 
intend to ſerve it up in on the top of the curd, v 
and turn the ſearce upſide down, and take 6 
the ruſhes off the curd. It is eat with ſugar d 
and cream ; but ſend the cream in a bowl to l; 
the table. | tl 


Tender Curd. 
Earn the milk, and'preſs the whey well from 


it; beat it very well in a mortar with a little 

fine ſugar ; then preſs it hard into tea-cups, th 
-or into any ſhape you pleaſe ; when it is well m. 
faſtened in the ſhapes, turn it out on an aſſet, be 
and pour. ſweet cream over it. All theſe fc1 
curds muſt be made of milk newly taken from Py 
the cow, elſe they will not eat well. You pe 
may garniſh all milk diſhes with any kind of the 
ſweet· meats you have. 


To make Fairy Butter. 


Take the yolks of three hard eggs, four Cla 
ounces of loaf-ſugar, ſix ounces of freſh but- act 
ter, 
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ter, as new from the churn as you can, and 
two ſpoonfuls of orange flower or roſe water; 
beat them all very well until they are like 


patte ; then put it into a ſquirt, and ſquirt it 


on an aſſet in little hcaps. 
Syllaòiòs. 


Take half a mutchkin of ſweet cream, half 


a mutchkin of white wine, andthe juice of a le- 
mon; ſweeten it to your taſte with fine ſugar; 
put in a bit of the paring of a lemon, and a 
piece of cinnamon, if you chooſe ; whilk it 
very well, and as it riſes take it up with a 
ſpoon, and lay it on the hack of a ſearce to 
drain the whey from it; then fill the glaſſes 
lalf full of wine, and ſweeten it; then fill up 
the glaſſes with the whiſked cream, and lay 
as much on the glaſſes as will ſtand on them. 


Another kind of Syllabubs. 


Take a chopin of thick cream; put in it 
three gills of white wine, the juice of a le- 
mon, two bitter oranges, and ſome ſugar ; 
beat it very well till you ſee it thick; then 
ſcum it with a ſpoon, and fill up the olaſſes. 
Put in a piece of cinnamon and OG 
peel as in the former, but be ſure you take 
them out before you put it into the glaſſes. 


Blamange. 


Diſſolve three quarters of an ounce of iſin- 
glaſs in half a mutchkin of water, and add to it 


chopin of very ſweet cream that will bear poll. | 
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ing; for if it break, it is ſpoiled ; put in a piece 
of the rhind of a lemon and a {tick of cinna- 


mon; let all boil together for. ſome time. If 


you like it with the ratafia talte, blanch and 
beat a very few bitter almonds, and boil along 
with it; ſweeten it to your taſte, and ſtrain it 
through a ſearce ; be ſure. to ſtir it on the 
fire, otherwiſe it will brat after it is ſtrained. 
You muſt ſtir it until it is quite cold, before 
you put it into any ſbape, or elſe the cream 
will fly to the top, and the iſinglaſs tò the bot- 
tom. When it is thoroughly faſtened, dip 
the ſhape into hot water to looſe the bla- 
mange from it, and turn it out on an aſſet as 
quick as you can. Turn out every other 
jelly in the ſame way. 


Coofeberry Cream. 


Boil ſome gooſeberries until they are fo 
ſoſt that a ſ200n can thruit them through the 

back of a ſcarce; take the pulp that comes 
through the ſearce; ſeparate it from the ſceds, 
and ſweeten it to your taſte; mix it up with 
thick fwect cream, and put it on an aſſct. You 
may make apple cream the fame way. 


To make Strawberry, Raſberry, or Currant 
Creain. 


Take the fruit new pr Mea and an equal 
3 F ſugar and fruit; clarify the ſugar, and 
put in the fruit; let them boil until the ſugar 
has penetra ted into the heart of rhe fruit : and 
when cold, take two or three ſpocnſuls of it; 


whilk 
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whiſk it up with a mutchkin of thick cream; | 
then take the wholeſt of the berries, and mix 
in two or three ſpoonfuls more of them a- 
mongſt the whiſked cream. You may either is 
put it into an aſſet or glaſſes. If you have 
any of thoſe fruits preſerved, you may do 
them in the ſame way. 
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Rice Cream. 


Take three ſpoonfuls of the flour of rice, ; 
put it on with a mutchkin of ſweet cream, l 
and ſtir it until it comes a boil; then let it | 
cool ; caſt the yolks of three eggs with ſugar, _ 
and mix a little cold milk or cream with them; 
then mix it with the rice, and keep it ſtirring 
one way; but take care it does not boil. You | 
may flavour it either with orange flower wa- . 
ter or roſe water. If you have none of theſe, 1 
boil a piece of cinnamon along with the rice; 
diſh it, and fend it cold to the table. 
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Apricot Ice. 


Pare and ſtone a dozen and a half of ripe 
apricots; cut them in ſmall pieces, and throw 
them in a fieve; ſqueeze them very well 
with a ſpoon, and add three quarters of a 
pound of clarified ſugar to them; take the | 

| kernels out of the ſhells, and pound them fine W 

| in a - mortar, moiſtening them with water; * 
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then mix this with your apricots, and if the 
mixture is too thick, thin it with the juice of 
two or three lemons and a little more water; 
then pur it into your jelling pot. Take ſome 
natural ice. and beat it, and ſtrew two or three 
handfuls of ſalt over it; put ſome of this in 
the bottom of your bucket, and place the 
the jelling pot in the middle of it, laying the 


reſt all about the pot; let it ſtand half an 


hour in it, then take of the cover of your 
pot and ſtir it well; put it into your 
ſhape or moulds, cover it cloſe, and bury it 
in your bucket with plenty of beat ice and 
ſalt all over it; let it ſtand in it for at leaſt an 
hour; when you are ready to ſerve it up, 
take out your ſhape and wipe it clean, dip it 


into warm water, and turn it out into your 


plate. , You may do peaches the fame way, 
If you would with to have your ices reſemble 
the fruits they are made of, put it into moulds 
of the ſhape of your fruits, and paint them 
of the natural colours immediately before 


they go to table. 
Pine Apple Ice. 


Take what number of them you may have 
occaſion for, and pare them ; cut them ſmall, 
and beat them in a mortar; ſqueeze them 
through a cloth; pound and ſqueeze them 
till you have got the whole of it through; 
add to it the juice of four lemons, and clari- 
fied ſugar, boiled to a pearling height, If it 
is too thick, add ſome water, and put the 

| whole 
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whole through a fine ſcarce. Ice it as be- 
fore, 


Strawoerry Cream Ice. 


Take a pound of preſerved ſtrawberries ; 
ſqueeze them through a fieve ; boil a chopin 
of cream with a piece of ſugar ; mix this a- 
mong your ſtrawberries, and pats the whole 
through your fearce igain ; then ice it as he- 
fore. All preſerved fruits may be done me 
lame way. 


A rich Eating Paſſet. 


Take a chopin of ſweet cream, half a pound 
of common biſcuit beat and ſearced; blanch 
{ix ounces of ſweet almonds; beat them up 
with a little ſweet milk to keep them from 
olling ; mix the cream, almonds, and biſcuit 
together ; put them into a pan, and let them 
boil a while; take a mutchkin of white wine, 
and cait nine eggs, keeping out fix of the 
whites, add them to the wine, and ſweet- 
en it to your taſte ; ſeaſon it with beat cinna- 
mon; put the wine and eggs on the fire, and 
let them come a boil; then put them into a 
bowl; pour the cream on the wine, and ſtir 
it about; put fugar and cinnamon on'the top. 
It looks very pretty with ſliced almonds luck 
on the top, goes to the table in a bowl, and 
i3 a proper middle diſh for ſupper, 
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A common Eating Poſſet. 


Take a bottle of good ale and a mutchkin 
of wine, and warm it with a little beat 


einnamon, and ſweeten it; toaſt ſome thin 


flices of bread, cut it in dices, and put it a- 
mongſt the wine; boil three mutchkins of 
new milk, and pour it boiling hot on the 
bread and wine; ſtir it all about with a ſpoon, 


and cover it up; ſend it hot to the table, ei- 


ther in a bowl or a ſoup diſh. It is a very 
good ſupper-diſh. | 


Hartſhorn Jelly. 


Put on two pints of water in a cloſe goblet 


with a pound of hartſhorn ; let it boil on a 


flow fire until half of the water is waſted, then 


ſtrain it; diſſolve half an ounce of iſinglaſs in 


half a mutchkin of water ; mix it with the 


Jelly ; add to it half a pound of ſugar; the 


juice and paring of three lemons; half an 
ounce of cinnamon ; a mutchkin of white 
wine; fix whites of eggs caſt light; put it on 
the fire, and keep ſtirring it, ſeinking the eggs 
as they come to the top; when it comes a 
boil, let it continue ſo for ten minutes; then 
run it through your jelly bag, and return it 
back again till it be quite clear. 


Calves-feet Jelly. 
Clean a gang of calves feet ; ſlit them, and 


ſet them on in a very cloſe pan with two 


pints and a half of water on a flow fire ; let 
them 
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them boil till it be reduced to a pint ; then 
ſtrain it, and ſcum all the fat of it. When 
it is quite cold, cut off all the ſediment from 
the bottom. It is ſeaſoned every way as the 


hartſhorn jelly. If you are careful of turning 


it often back into the bag, it will be as 
clear as the other. If the ſtock is very ſtiff, 

ut in ſome water in it: it is not pretty to be 
Ni in glaſſes; but if it is for a ſhape, it muſt 
be a great deal firmer, or elfe it will not ftand 
when you turn it out, 


Jelly for a C onſumption. 


Take a pound of hartſhorn ſhavings, nine 
ounces of eringo root, three ounces of iſin- 
glaſs, a chopin of bruited ſnails, the ſhells ta- 
ken off and clean'd ; take two vipers, or four 
ounces of the powder of them ; put all theſe 
ingredients in two Scots pints of water, and 
let it boil till it is reduced to one pint ; {train 
it through a ſearce ; and when it is cold put 
it into a pan with a mutchkin of Rhenifh 
wine, half a pound of brown ſugar-candy, 
the juice of two Seville oranges, and the 
whites of three or four eggs well beat; boil. 
them altogether for three or four minutes; 
then run it through a jelly- bag, and put it in- 
to ſmall pots. Ihe patient may take two tea 
cuptuls of it in a day. 


A Hen's Nei. 


Make a ſtrong jelly of calves feet or hartſ- 
born; take a bowl, the mouth of which will 
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go within the aſſet you intend to diſh it on; 
fill about a third part of the bowl with the 
jelly, and when it is cold and firm, lay in the 
eggs; then melt down the reſt of the jelly, and 
let it be quite cold, but not faſtened, and pour 
it on the eggs; take the thin parings of le- 
mons, and boil them a little in water; cut 
them like ſtraws, and ſtrew them on the top 
of the jelly before it is quite firm. You 
make the eggs of blamange. | 


Another way. 


Make a ſtrong jelly of calves feet, adding 
a little iſinglaſs to it; when your jelly is very 
clear, put about three gills of it into the bot- 
rom of your ſhape; then make your blamange 
eggs in this manner; ſhave down half an 
ounce of iſinglaſs, and diſſolve it on the fire in 
a gill of water; when it is diſſolved, put it in- 
to a mutchkin of ſweet cream; blanch a quar- 
ter of an ounce of bitter, and half an ounce 
of ſweet almonds, and beat them very fine, 
with a little cold cream, to keep them from oil- 
ing; mix all together, with a quarterof an ounce 
of cinnamon, and the paring of a lemon ; ſer 
it on the fire, ſtir it one way, and let it boil 
three minutes; take it off, and ſweeten it 
with two ounces of loaf-fugar ; ſtrain it thro” 
a piece of muſlin, and ſtir it clofe one way till 
it be cold, but not faſtened, fo as the iſinglaſs 
may be incoporated with the cream; take half 
a dozen of the ſmalleſt hens eggs you can get; 
make a ſmall hole at the narrow ends of _—_ 

Wit 
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with a pin, and pick out all the meat; waſh 
the ſhells in clean water, and with a ſmall fill- 
er, fill them up wich your blamange: Put each 
in a glaſs to ſtand ſolid, and ſet them in a cool 
place to faſten ; then take the lemon-peel out 
of your jelly-bag, and cut it into narrow ſtraws 
about half a quarter long; when your eggs are 
firm, crack the ſhells gently, and, with a ſoft 
cloth in your hand, pick the ſhells nicely off; 
put three of them in your ſhape, upon your 
jelly, and ſtrew a few of the ſtraws round 
them; put another mutchkin of your jelly 
upon, and when it is firm, lay on your other 
three eggs, and fill up your ſhape with the reſt 
of your jelly, and lay the remainder of the 
ſtraws careleſsly round the edges of your 
ſhape ; when you are to turn it out, looſe the 
jelly from the edges of the ſhape with the 
point of a pen-knife, and dip it in warm wa- 
ter ; turn it out on a flat China plate, and co- 
ver the edges of it with ſprigs of boxwood, 
and lemon ſtraws. This, when done with taſte, 
is a very pretty diſh for the middle of a table. 


Jelly in C W 


Fill ſmall cups full of the jelly; when it is 
firm, turn the cups out upon a China aſſet, 
and put thick ſweet cream round the jelly in 
the bottom of the aſſet. This way of making 
up ielly looks very well, eſpecially when it 1s 
on a pretty diſh, as the painting looks very 
beautiful rhrough the jelly. 
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A Chicken or Pidgeon in Jelly. 


Lay the jelly in the bottom of a melon 
ſhape, as you do in the hen's nelt ; take a cold 
roaſted chicken or two, if it will hold them ; 
turn their breaſts down to the bottom of the 
ſhape, and drop the yolks of ſome hard boiled 
eggs in amongſt the jelly round the chickens; 
then fill up the bowl with the jelly; let it ſtand 
until it is firm ; then turn it out. It muſt not 
be ſeaſoned as the other jellies are. Boil in 
the ſtock a little white pepper, a blade of 
mace, a bit of lemon-peel, the ſqueeze of 
a lemon, and a very little falt; clarify it as 
the former jelly, and run it through a jelly- 
bag in the ſame manner. You may garnith 
with any thing that is green. | 


An clegant Floating Hand. 


Take a round deep diſh with a broad edge; 
dip half apound of ratafia drops in white 
wine, and heap them up in the middle of 
your diſh, taking no more of the diſh up than 
the circumference of a Jarge ſaucer. Make 
a weak calves feet jelly, and pour it round the 
biſcuit, till your diſh is near full; roaſt a do- 
zen of apples in an oven before the fire, and 
when they are ſoft, ſkin them and take out 
the pulp; caſt the whites of two cggs to a 
ſnow, and mix it with the apples, adding four 
ounces of beat ſugar, and the grate of a le- 
mon; caſt it with a ſmall whiſk till it is very 
light and thick; heap this upon your ratafia 

drops, 
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drops, taking care to let none of it fall among 
your Jelly; then calt other two whites of eggs 
very light, and add to it half a pound of red 
currant jelly; waſh your whiſk clean, and caſt 
the jelly till it is of a fine pale pink, and ſo 
thick that it will not drop from a ſpoon; take 
a tea ſpoon, and lay it over your apples in 
different figures with the help of your ſinger, 
making your iſſand fo light, that it will float 
in the midſt of your jelly; take half a mutch- 
kin of ſweet cream, a gill of white wine, and 
two ounce of beat ſugar, fwitch it up with 
your whiſk, till it be very well raiſed; then 
take off the froth as it riſes, lay it on the back 
of a ſearce to drain, and, with a tea ſpoon, 
drop parts of it round about the iſland and in- 
fide edges of your diſh, ro reſemble the daſh- 
ing of the waves. Then put a Chineſe rail 
round the inſide edge of your difh, which is 
made thus: take a quarter a pound of flour, 
two ounce of ſugar, beat and ſearced fine, half 
an ounce of gum-Arabick, diffolved in a gill 
of water, a quarter of an ounce of ſtone blue, 
and the fame quantity, of cumboge, beat and 
ſearched; mix itup in up bowl, with the gum 
water, which makes a beautiful green; wet 
your flour and ſugar with this, and make it up 
into a ſmooth well wrought paſte; roll it very 
thin, and put as little flour as poſſible to it; cut 
it into long ſtripes about twoinches broad; flour 


a piece of paper to lay them upon, and, with a 


ſharp paſtry knife, cut as much of the paſte out, 
in imitation of a rail, as will go round your 


diſh; 
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diſh; raiſe it off the paper, and give it a gra- 
dual dry before the fire, or in a flow oven, 
fo as to make it bend; wet the inſide of your 
diſh with your finger, and fix the rail „joining 


it neatly with the gum water; put it at the 


door of a {low oven till it hardens if it has 
loſt any of its colour, touch it ot again with 
your green gum water. Remember to make 
the rail before you begin your iſland, and to 
cover the outer edges of your diſh with a 
quarter a pound of ſugar- biſcuit beat and 


ſearced, dropping here and there upon it co- 


loured buckies and ſhells made of ſugar, which 
can be got in the confectioners ſhops, alfo 
ſwans and other water fowls, which you 
can fo place in thejelly, as to make them ap- 
pear to be ſwiming in it. 


Antther Floating Hand. 


Roaſt ſome apples; pare off the ſkins, and 
take out the pulp, and cait it very well 
with the white of an egg and ſugar; 
until it is light and white; take half a 
pound of currant jelly and four . whites of 
eggs; whiſk it up witFthe whitk all one way, 
till it is ſo thick, that when you drop it from 
the ſpoon it will ſtand; it will take a long time 
whiſking until it is of a proper ſtiſtneſs; ; put 
ſome ſweet cream in the bottom of a diſh; 
cover the cream with the roaſted apples, and 
drop on the jelly in what figure you pleaſe ; 
raiſe the apples and jelly as high in the mid- 
dle as you can.” You may do it without 4K 

ples, 
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ples, but it takes a great deal more jelly to 


cover the cream. * 


A Trifle. 


Take ſome white wine and ſugar ; dip 
ſome ſugar-biſcuit in it; lay the biſcuit in the 
bottom of a diſh, and bring it by degrees to 
be high in the middle ; when the biſcuit is a 
little ſoftened with the wine, pour ſome thick 
{weet cream over it; let it ſtand until the bread 
has ſucked up the wine and the cream, and if 
there is any of the liquor left, pour it off. If 
you have apples, roaſt ſome of them, and or- 
der them in the fame way as in the laſt receipt; 
lay a covering of apples on the biſcuit ; then 
cover it all over with whipt cream, and drop 
ſome currant-jelly on it. In cafe you have 
not cream, put on ſome ſweet milk, with a bit 
of cinnamon and lemon-peel ; let it boil; take 
the yolks of four eggs to a mutchkin of milk; 
caſt them until they are very ſmooth, and mix 
them up with a little cold milk; then mix the 
boiling milk by degrees amongſt the eggs, 
and turn it backwards, and forwards until it 
is very ſmooth ; then put it on the fire a little, 
keep it ſtirring, but don't let it boil. This 
ſupplies the place of real cream when you 
have none; ſweeter it to your taſte, 


An Egg Cheeſe. 


Take three mutchkins of ſweet cream or 
ro0d milk; put it on with a little cinnamon, 
'emon-peel, ſugar, and half a mutchkin of 

white 
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white wine; caſt a dozen of eggs; keep out 
ſix of the whites; mix the eggs very well 
with the cold milk; put it on the fire, and 
keep it ſtirring all the time until it comes a- 
boil. When you ſee it is broke, turn it out into 
any ſhape you have, with holes, to let it ſtand 
until the whey runs from it, and turn it out 
of the ſhape. You may flavour it either with 
orange-flower or roſe-water before you put 
it into ghe ſhape. If you chooſe, you may 
pour ſweet cream over it when you diſh it, 
or it may be eat with wine and ſugar. 


A Cheeſe Loaf. 


Take three chopins of new milk ; put in 
as much runnet as will make it curdle ; prefs 
the whey gently from the curd, and take e- 
qual 2 of grated bread and curd; beat 
the yolks of a dozen of eggs, and fix of the 
whites ; ſeaſon with beat cinnamon, nutmeg, 
and ſugar; mix in half a mutchkm of ſweet 
cream and a glaſs of brandy ; mix the bread 
and curd all together, and put a very littlt ſalt 
in it; work it all up to a paſte, and duſt in 
two or three ſpoonfuls of flour as you work 
it up; take out a piece of it, and roll it out 
thin to fry; then make the reſt up in the 
ſhape of a loaf, and fire it in the oven; cut 
the fried paſte in little bitts to put round the 
loaf; cut a hole in the top of the loaf, and 
pour in ſome heat butter, cream, and ſugar; 
ſend it hot to the table, 
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Fine Pan-cakes. 


For every two eggs take a ſpoonful of flour; 
beat the flour and eggs until they are quite 
ſmooth, and ſweeten it; put in beat cinnamon, 
a very little ſalt, and a dram; for every ſix eggs 


mix in a mutchkin of ſweet cream; oil fix oun- 


ces of freſh butter, and mix it with the batter; 
put butter in the frying- pan at firſt; let the 
pan be very hot, and put in a tea- cupful and 
a half of batter at a time in the pan, and turn 
it round to make it of an equal thick- 
neſs. If you think it too thin, put a little 
more batter in the pan; when it is fired on 
that ſide, you muſt hold the other ſide before 
the fire, for theſe light pan-cakes will not 
turn; double it in the pan; then ſold it again; 
lift it with a knife, and lay i it on a warm plate 
before the fire to keep it hot; be ſure that 
the pan is quite hot for every cake you put 
in; ſtir always the batter before you put 
it into the pan, that it may be properly mix- 
ed. : | 


very geod Pudding with the ſame Batter. 


Butter a pudding-pan; put in the batter, 
and ſire it in the oven; it will riſe very light. 
When you ſce the butter all ſuck'd up, and 
the pudding begins to grow brown, it is e- 
nough. 
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Rice pan-cakes. 


Take three ounces of the flour of rice, and 
put it on the fire, with a chopin of ſweet milk 
and a quarter a pound of fweet butter ; ſtir it 


cloſe till it is thick and ſmooth ; then rake it 
off the fire, and when near cold, ſtir into it 


three table ſpoonfuls of fine flour ; ſeaſon it 
with nutmeg, a very little ſalt, and ſugar to 
your taſte; caſt eight eggs till they be very 
thick and light, and mix them. with the rice 
along with a glaſs of white wine, if you chooſe 
it. Fry theſe cakes as before. 


To turn the ſame Batter into a different form, 


Butter ſome tea-cups, and fill them more 
than half full; fire them in the oven; when 


enough, turn them out of the cups on a plate. 


Send beat - butter, wine, and ſugar to eat with 
them. 


Pan- puddings. 


Beat four or five eggs with four ſpoonfuls 


of flour; caſt it until the flour is free of knots; 


put in a little ſalt and ſugar to your taſte; bear 


cinnamon and nutmeg, with a mutchkin of 


ſweet milk, a dram, a handful of currants, 


and as much ſweet ſuet ſhred ſmall ; mix all 
well together; put a piece of butter -in 
the frying-pan ; when it boils, lay as many 
petty-pans in the frying-pan as it will hold, 
with their bottoms upmoſt; put in the pud- 


ding-tuff at the bottom of the petty-pans. 
You 
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You mult fry them on a flow fire, otherwiſe 
you will burn them, and they will be raw 
in the heart. When the petty-pans come 
caſily off, they are ready for turning to the 


other fide. They eat well, and are a very 


pretty diſh. 


Apple Tritters. 


Beat four. or ſcre eggs; mix in as much 
flour as they will caſt with till they are very 
{mooth ; put in a little falt, ſugar, and fome 
beat ginger ; you may put in cinnamon, if you 
chooſe ; mix in about a gill of ſweet cream or 
new milk, and two or three ſpoonfuls of fwect 


yeſt; caſt them all wel together; put down 


the batter at a diſtance before the fire to riſe. 
If you have not yeſt, you mult give it a good 
dram. Pare the apples, and cut them in thin 


flices ; take out the cores, but keep the ſlices 


whole; ; have a good deal of beef. dripings 
boiling in the pan; then put in every flice of 
the apples by itſelf amongſt rhe batter, and 
drop them into the, pan one by one until it is 
full; fry them a light brown; take them care- 
fully from the fat, and keep them warm be- 
fore the fire till they are all fried off; then 
diſh them neatly one above another; raiſe 
them pretty high in the middle, and ſtrew 
{us gar over them. Send them hot to the ta- 
U Co 


N 2 Another 
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Another way, 


Caſt five eggs, and mix into it three table 
ſpoonfuls of flour; pare half a dozen of large 


apples, and cut them in round thin ſlices; fry 


them in ſweet butter till they are ſoft, and 


order them the ſame way as in the former re- 
ceipt. 


Currant Fritters. 


Make the batter in the ſame way as in the 
former ; put in a quarter of a pound of cur- 
rants well waſh'd and dried. If you have 
any bect-ſuet, ſhred a little of it imall, and put 
amongſt it; mix all well together, and drop 
them from a ſpoon into the frying-pan- into 
what ſize you pleaſe, Dith them in the ſame 
way as the above. | 


Oyſter Fritters. 


Make the batter in the ſame way as in the 
above receipts, only keep out the ſugar and 
cinnamon; pickle the oyſters; take as many 
of them as you want, and lay them between 
the folds of a cloth, and dry them; then dip 
every oyſter in thee batter, and fry them in 
the ſame way as the other triters ; diſh them 
hot, but put no ſugar on them. | 


Potatoe Pritters. 


Boil and beat half a dozen of potatoes, and 
mix them with four beat eggs, about a gill of 


ore thick cream, Some ſugar and nutmeg.; a 
little 
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little falt, a bit of freſh butter oiled, and a 
dram; beat them all well rogether, and drop 
them in the boiling dripings: fry them a light 
2 ; diſh them hot, and ſtrew ſugar over 
them. f 4 


You may put any preſerved fruit in the 
heart of fritters; ſuch as, preſerved cherries 
or gooſeberries, or the half of an apricot; be 
ſure to have a great deal of fat to fry all frit- 
ters in, elſe they will not be good. Some 
chooſe their apples chopt ſmall, and mixed in 
the batter in place of ſlices. 


A Tanſy Cake. 


Beat fix eggs with four or five ſpoonfuls 
of flour; mix with them a mutchkin of ſweet 
cream or new milk; ſweeten it to your taſte ; 
ſeaſon it with ſome nutmeg and a little falt ; 
put in as much of the juice of tanſy as to make 
it green; mix ſome oiled butter in it, and caſt 
all well rogether ; you may fire it in a frying- 
pan on the top of the fire, but take care not 
to burn it. You may fire it below roaſted 


meat, or in an oven; but be fure to but- 


ter the plate very well that it goes in. In 
caſe it is fired below meat, pour off all the 
fat from it before ycu fend it to the table; 
ſtrew ſugar over it. 


The Poor Knights of Windſor. 


Cut fome ſlices of bread about half an inch 
thick; lay them to ſoak a while in white wine 
3 and 
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and ſugar; caſt two or three yolks of eggs; 
take the bread out of the wine, and dip it 
amongſt the eggs; have ſome freſh butter 
boiling in the frying-pan ; put in the bread, 
and fry them a fine brown ; then diſh them, 
and ſtrew ſugar and beat cinnamon over 
them : you may eat them with wine it you 
choole. 


To make ſmall Curd Puddings. 


Earn two pints of new milk ; lay it on the 
back of a ſearce until all the whey is run from 
it; beat it very well in a mortar with eight 
ounces of freſh butter, till they are all well 
mixed tagether ; caſt fix eggs, and keep out 
three of the whites ; beat two ounces of biſ- 
Euit ; mix the eggs and biſcuit well with the 
curd ; ſeaſon it with ſugar, and beat cinna- 
mon to your taſte, and the grate of a lemon; 
butter ſome tea cups, and let one of them be 
larger than the reſt for the middle; put the 
ſtuff into the tea- cups, and fire them in a flow 
oven; when they are enough, turn them out 
on the diſh, lay the large one in the middle, and 
the ſmall ones round it; cut ſome blanched 
almonds in ſmall {tripes, and ſtick them in the 
tops of the puddings ; pour beat butter, wine, 
and ſugar, over chem. 


To make a Curd Florentine. 


Take two pounds of curds, and break them 
very well with your hands; blanch and beat 
a pound of almonds, with | little roſe or o- 

Tangc-. 
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range-flower water ; pick and wath half a 
pound of currants ; boil ſome ſpinage; cut it 
ſmall with a knife, and ſwecten it to your 
taſte; oil eight ounces of freſh butter; mix 
all well together; make a fine puffed paſte, 
and lay a thin covering over all the difh; 
then purin-the ſtuff; cover it on the top with 
a thin paſte neatly cut out, or barred over; 
put it in a flow oven to bake : when the paſte 
is enough, the florentine is ready. 


To ftewo Parſnips. 


Boil them tender, and ſcrapethemclean; cnt 
them in ſlices; take as much ſweet cream as 
will be ſauce, and thicken it with butter wrought 
in flour : when the cream and butter is warm 
enough, put in the parſnips, and keep it toſ- 
ling on the fire: when the cream boils they 
are enough; ſtrew. a little ſalt on them. 

Boil ſome bitroot, and ſcrape off the ſkins ; 
flice it down in thin ſlices; beat fome freſh 


butter, put a little vinegar in it, and throw in 


the bitroot ; tofs them until they are warm, 
and diſh them. 


To ftew Red Cabbage. 


Cut it down as for pickling; put it in a 
ſtew- pan with ſome red wine and a piece of 
butter knead in flour; ſeaſon it with a little 
ſalt and ſpices; keep it ſtirring until the but- 
ter is melted; then cover the pan, and let 
them ſtew a little, but not too ſoft; for they 
are better to eat a little criſp; put in a little 

vinegar 
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vinegar before you take them off; diſſi them, 
and ſend them up hot. 


To ftew Cucumbers. 


Pare ſome large cucumbers, and ſlice them 
about the thickneſs of half a crown; ſpread 
them on a clean coarſe cloth, to drain the wa- 
ter from them; pare and ſlice ſome large oni- 
ons round- ways; flour the cucumbers, and 
fry them and the onions in browned butter; 
when you ſee them brown, take them up care- 
fully from that butter. Then take a clean pan, 
and put three or four ſpoonfuls of warm water 
in it; put in a quarter of a pound of freſh 
butter rolled in flour; ſtir it on the fire until 
it is melted; mix in a tea-ſpoonful of the 
flour of muſtard; put in the cucumbers, and 
| leaſon it with ſalt and ſpices; cover up the 
pan, and let them ſtew about a quarter of an 
hour, ſoftly ſhaking the pan, and diſh 
them up. | 25: 


To dreſs Parſnips to eat like 8 kirrets, 


Boil ſome large parips tender, and ſcrape 
off the ſkins ; cut them by the length, and cut 
every piece round, abour the fize of a ſkirrer, 
and fry them in butter a fine light brown ; 
take them out of the butter, and lay them 
neatly in a diſh. Strew beat cinnamon and ſu- 
gar over them before you fend them to the 
table. * 


Celery 
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Celery with Cream. 


Waſh and clean the celery ; cut it in pieces 
about two or three inches long ; boil them in 
water until they are tender ; put them through 
a drainer, and keep them warm; take about 
half a mutchk in of ſweet cream; roll a bit of 
freth butter about the bulk of a nutmeg in 
flour; keep it ſtirring on the fire until it comes 
a-boil; have the yolks of four eggs ready 
caſt; mix them with a little cold cream; then 
mix in the boiling cream by degrees amongſt 
the eggs, and put it on the fire again; keep 
it cloſe ſtirring, but don't let it boil ; throw 
in the celery, and give it a toſs up; ſeaſon 
it with ſalt and nutmeg to your taſte, and 
diſh it, 

To ſterw Celery in Gravy. 


Boil and order the celery as in the above 
receipt; brown a piece of butter, and thicken 
it with flour; mix in as much good gravy 
amongſt it as will cover the celery, and a 
little red wine, and ſalt and ſpices to your 
taſte; when the ſauce comes a- boil, throw in 
the cclery, let it ſtew a little, and then 


ah it. 
To have e Diſh if Ridney Beans in the Winter. 


. Gather the kidney beans while, they are 
young; ſtrew a good deal of ſalt in the bot- 
tom of a can; then lay in ſome of the beans, 
and ſtrew in ſome more dry ſalt, and fo con- 

tinue 
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tinue until the can is full. Between every row 
of beans lay a row of ſalt, and as you lay them 
in, preſs them pretty hard with your hand, 
but not ſo as to bruiſe them: when the pot 
is full, tie them cloſe up with a bladder, and 
a piece of leather above it: when you are 
going to uſe them in the winter, take up what 
quantity you want, and lay them in freth wa- 
ter ſome hours hefore you boil them ; change 
the water two or three times to draw the 
ſalt out of them; cut them about {a inch 
long ; let the water be boiling before you put 
them in: when they are enough, drain the 
water from them, and toſs them up with ſome 
beat butter. When you put in the beans, 
throw in a tea-ſpoonful of pearl aſhes ; it makes 
them boil both green and tender; it alſo makes 
young peaſe of a fine green, or any kind of 
greens, and does hurt to nothing. All thefe 
| > wang things are very proper for ſupper 
4 


To keep Artichoke Bottoms the tobole Year. 


Cut the ſtalks very cloſe to the artichokes ;. 


boil them no longer than the leaves will come 
out of chen; then rake the choke clean from 
them, and the ſtrings from the outſide of the 
bottoms, and lay them on tin plates, When the 
oven is near cold let them ſtand a day or 
two in it: they won't be dry enough with 
this; but you may ſet them ar a diſtance from 
the fire, or in the ſun to dry. When the 
oven is hot at any other time, you may put 

them 
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them in again, and ſo continue drying them 
with either fire, oven, or the ſun, until they 
are as dry as a board : then put them in pa- 
per bags, and hang them up in a dry place: 
when you are going to uſe them, lay them in 
warm water, and let them he about four 
hours, changing the water often; you muſt 
pour the laſt water boiling hot on them; cut 
them in dices after they are ſoaked, and boil 
them render. If you have plenty of them, 
they make a very fine diſh, and they are very 
good in either fricaſce or ragoo ſauces, or 
any fine ſoups. 


To keep green Gooſeberries for Tarts. 


Gather them before they are come to their 
full ſize ; cut off the tops and ſtalks with ſciſ- 
ſars; take wide mouth'd bottles; be ſure they 
are very clean and dry ; fill them up with the 
berries, and cork them; put them into an oven 
not ſo hot as to break the bottles; let them 
ſtand until they turn white, and pretty well 
fallen: when they are enough, take them out 


of the oven; take out the corks, and tie a 
muſlin rag on the top of the bottles; then turn 
the bottles into deep jugs that will hold them; 

let them ſtand that way until the whole juice 


is run from them, (it is the juice that ſpoils 


them). When they are very well drained 
ſrom their juice, turn back the bottles; take 


one of the bottles and fill up the reſt with; 


leave as much room as to cover them with 


ſheep's 
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ſheep's rallow ; melt it, and let it be as cold 
as it will pour on the berrics ; let them be a- 
bout an inch covered with the tallow; then 
cork them hard up; dip the corks and the 
rings of the bottles amongſt melted bees _— 
and tie leather above them. rg b. 


To make white C Ard. 


Take a mutchkin of new milk ; put it on 
the fire; when it comes a-boil, ſtir in as much 
ground rice as will make it like thick pottage; 
have ready the whites of three eggs; caſt and 
mix them with the milk and rice off the ſire; 
put it on the fire again for a little, ſtirring it 
all the time; but take care that it does not 
boil; ſwẽeten it to your taſte with ſine ſugar; 
wet ſome tea- cups with water, and fill chem 

vith the cuſtards: when they are cold they 
will turn out on the diſh. Caſt the yolks; 
mix them wich ſome boiling mil; ſeaſon it 
with cinnamon ſugar, and a little wine; and 

when cold, pour it on the cuſtards. 


To male Ge Er Man Puffs. 


Fake five eggs; keep out one of the yolks; 
take five ſpoonfuls of flour; ; beat them well 
together with ſugar to your tate, the ferape 
of a nutme 2 and a ery little beat ginger 3 
mix in a mutclikin of fett cream and two 
ounces of old butter; caſt them all together ; 
butter the pans, and put them: inna ꝗquicx 
oven to fire. The pan mult be; n half 
full. 

* 


D 
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| Apple Puffs. 

Stove the apples, and maſh them very well; 
ſweeten them to your taſte; mix in a little 
marmalade -or cinnamon with them; make 
puff'd paſte; lay a ſaucer of a middling ſize 
on the paſte, and cut quite round by it; let 
the apples be quite cold; lay a ſpoonful of 
them in the middle of the paſte; then double 
the paſte together; wet it a little in the in- 

ſide to make it ſtick together; mark it neatly 
with a knife, or plait it with your fingers 
round the edges. You may fire them in the 
oven, or fry them in a frying-pan : they are 
beſt done in the oven. 

You may make puffs of any preſerved fruit 
or green gooſeberries ſtov'd and maſh'd like 
the apples; you may make puffs of any good 
thing you pleaſe, ſuch as an almond pudding: 
if you have any left over filling your dith, 
ma one quite round, or in the ſhape of a 


ſtar, for the middle, and lay the ſemicireles 


round it. If they are rightly made up, they 
are a very pretty diſh, 


To make the beſt Short Bread. 


Take a peck of flour, and keep out about 
à pound of it; beat and ſearce a pound of 
loaf ſugar, and cut half a pound of orange- 
peel, half a pound of citron, and half a pound 
of blanched almonds ; mix them all well to- 
gether with your flour, and make a hole in 
the middle of it; rhind three pound of ſweet 
| butter 
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Sutter with a tea-ſpoonful of ſalt, and pour 

it into your flour, with half a mutchkin of 
good barm; work it, but not too much; di- 
vide the paſte into four quarters, and make 
up each quarter into an oval; then roll out 
each quarter by itſelf into what thickneſs you 
pleaſe with the flour you kept out, and cut 
it through the middle, ſo as to have two far- 
dels out of each quarter; prickle it well on 
the top, pinch it round with your fingers, and 
Atrew carraways on the top. Fire it on grey 
paper, duſted with flour, in a flow oven.—If 
you want it plain, keep out the ſugar and 
fruits, and in place of three pounds of butter, 
take two pounds, and mix it with half x 
mutchkin of water, and half a mutchkin of 
more barm. 


A rich half peck Bun, 


Take half a peck of flour, and keep out a 
little of it to work it up; make a hole in the 
middle of your flour, and break into it three 
quarters of a pound of butter; pour on it a 
mutchkin of warm water, and three gills of 
barm, and work it up into a ſmooth dough ; 
If it is not wet enough, add a little more 
warm Water to it, cut off one third of the 
Aough, and lay it aſide for the cover. Then 
take two pounds of ſtoned raiſins, three pound 
of currants well cleaned, half a pound of 
blanched almonds cut the long way, orange- 
peel and citron of each four ounce, a quarter 
ot an ounce of cloves, half an ounce of cinna- 

mon, 
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mon, and half an ounce of ginger, all beat 
and ſearced; mix your ſpices by rhemſelves,- 
and then ſpread out your dough ; lay your 
fruit upon it, ſtrew your ſpices over the fruit, 
and mix all well together; when it is well 
knead, roll out your cover, and lay your bun 
upon it. Then cover it neatly and Joofe, 
and cut it round the ſides; prickle it, 
and bind it with paper to keep is in ſhape; 

ſet it in a pretty quick oven, and juſt before 

you take it out, glaze the top of it with & 
beat egg. 


A fourth part Plumb-cake 


Clean and pick two pounds and a half of 
currants, three quarters of a pound of citron, - 
as much orange-peel, half a pound of al- 
monds ; blanch and cut them all into pieces, 
not too ſmall; take a fourth part of flour, 
and break an Engliſh pound of freſh butter 
in it, the ſame way as you do the paſte for 
the bun; give it half a mutchkin of good 
yeſt; the paſte muſt be very light and ſmooth 
wrought ; cut oft a piece for the ſheet; take 
half an ounce of ginger, half an ounce of 
corriander feed, a few cloves, and about a 
quarter of an ounce of Jamaica pepper; all 
theſe muſt be finely bear, and about a quar- 
ter of an ounce of carraway ſeeds z mix all 
theſe together, and ſeaſon the fruit with them, 
and pour a dram over the fruit. The fruit 
and paſte is wrought, and made up in the 
ſame manner as the bun. * 

O2 4 
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A fine Plumb-cake, 


Take one pound and a. half of eggs, and 
whiſk them till they be very thick and light. 
Beat and ſcarce one half pound of ſugar ; 
mix it into your eggs by degrees, and keep 
caſting till it be very light. Stone and mince 
half a pound of raiſins; clean half a pound 
of currants ; blanch and cut half a pound of 
almonds ; cut half a pound of orange-peel, 
and half a pound of citron ſmall; caſt three 
quarters of a pound of ſweet butter to +a 
cream; mix all theſe together, and ſeaſon it 
with a quarter of a pound of cinnamon, a 
grated nutmeg, and half an ounce of pow- 
dered ginger. Butter your hoop, and put 
your. mixture into it, Smooth the top with 
a knife, and ſtrew four ounces of carraways 
aver it. Put it in a quick oven. 


A Seed-cake. 


Beat and ſearce a pound of ſugar ; weigh 

a pound of eggs; whitk the eggs and fugar 
together until it is very thick and white ; ; 
have half a pound of freſh butter ready; caſt 
it to a cream with your hand; when the eggs 
and ſugar are caſt, ſeaſon them with beat gin- 
ger, cinnamon, and a few carraway ſeeds; put 
in the butter, and caſt it with a timber ſpa- 
talla; have ready cut half a pound of citron, 
and as much orange-peel, and ſix ounces of 
almonds blanched ; cut the orange-peel in 
narrow ſtrips about an inch long, and the ci- 
| tron . 
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tron in broad pieces; cut the almonds in two 
long ways. Take a pound df flour, and ſtir 
it in the ſugar and eggs; when it is well mix- 
ed, put in the fruit, and then mix all well 
together; butter the frame or hoop, and ſire 
it in the oven. You may ſtrew white carra- 
ways on the top, if you chooſe. 1 
Diet-laaf. 


Beat and ſcarce a pound of ſugar; then 
caſt a pound of eggs until they are very thick 
and light; mix the ſugar into it by degrees, 
caſting it at the ſame time for half an hour. 
Secure it with a little ginger and carraway 
ſeeds. Then take out your whiſk, and ſtir 
in three quarters of a pound of flour with a 
ſpoon, taking care to mix it well. Then but- 
ter your pan, and put it into it. Sift a little 
ſugar on the top of it for a glazing, and ſend 
it to the oven. Half an hour will bake it. 


Fine Gingerbread. 


Take two pounds and a half of flour; mix 
an ounce of beat ginger with it, a few beat 
cloves, carraway ſeeds, cinnamon, and half a. 
pound of brown fugar ; cut three quarters of 
a pound of orange-peel and citron not too 
{mall ; mix all theſe together; take a mutch- 
kin and a half of good treacle, and melt it on 
the fire; beat five eggs; wet the flour with * 
the treacle and eggs; weigh half a pound of 
freſh butter, Scots weight, and caft it ro & 


cream, and pour it in amongſt your other ma#- 
O 3 terials; / 
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terials ; caſt them all well together; butter a 
frame, and put it in the oven. This ginger- 
| bread muſt be fired in a frame. If it rifes in 
bliſters when it is in the oven, run a fork 
through it. It makes very fine plain bread 
without the fruit, with a few carraway ſeeds. 
All theſe cakes muſt be fired in an oven nei- 
ther to6 hot nor too cold. The way to know 
when the cakes are fired enough, is to run a 
clean knife down the middle of them; if the 
knife comes out dry, they are enough; if the 
leaſt of it ſticks to the knife, put it into the 
oven again. 


Common Biſcuit. 


Caſt a pound of eggs with a pound of ſu- 
gar pounded and ſifted; dry a pound of flour: 
when the eggs and ſugar are very thick and 
well caſt, ſtir in the flour and ſome carraway 
leeds ; drop them on paper, and glaze them 
on the top with ſugar. 


To make the ſame Biſcuit proper for beating.ts 
put in fine Puddings. | 


Keep out a little of the flour and all che 
ſeeds; and after they are fired fit for eating, 
put them in a cold oven to dry. 


Savoy Biſcuit. 


Caſt ſix eggs, and a pound of ſugar pound- 
ed and ſifted, until they are very thick and 
White; mix in three quarters of a pound of 


fine flour; drop them oval on papers; glaze 
them 
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them on the top with ſugar, and ſend them 
to the oven. 


Spunge Biſcuit. 


. Caſt nine eggs until they froth; pound 
and ſift a pound of fine ſugar ; then beat it 
up with the eggs till it is quite ſmooth ; mix 
in three quarters of a pound of flour and the 
grate of a lemon or two; have the biſcuit 
frames well buttered with freſh butter; fill 
them a little more than half full, and put them 
in the oven; 


Common Almond Biſcuit. 


Blanch a pound of ſweet almonds z beat 
them up by degrees with the white of an egg, 
until they fpread ſmooth between your finger 
and thumb; have ready pounded and fitted 
two pounds of fine ſugar ; pound and ſift two 
hard bakes ; caſt the whites of thirteen eggs; 
beat the almonds and eggs together until they 
are very light; mix in the ſugar by degrees, 
ſtill continuing beating ; mix the bakes with 
half a pound of flour ; then mix all together ; 
drop them oval on paper, and glaze them on 
the top with ſugar, and put them in the oven. 


Rataſia Drops. 


Blanch and beat a pound of almonds, the 
one balf bitter and the other ſweet ; beat them 
with the white of an egg as in the former re- 
ceipt ; have ready three more whites,of eggs; 


caſt and mix them very well with the pond: 
| c 
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ed almonds ; then mix in by degrees a pound 
of fine ſugar pounded and ſifted; mix all well 
together ; then drop them off the point of a 
knife on common white paper, about the big- 
neſs of a ſinall coat button; put them into a 
cool oven, and fire them. b 1 


Squirt, Fruit, and Shaving Biſcuit. 


Blanch and beat two pounds of ſweet al- 
monds, with two whites of eggs, till they are 
very ſmooth; pound and ſift two pounds of 
fine ſugar; have the whites of five eggs caſt ; 
mix the eggs and almonds very well together 
in the mortar with the end of the peſtle till 
they are quite white; then put in the ſugar 
by degrees, ſtirring them conſtantly until they 
are thoroughly mixed; then put the ſtuff into 
a clean pan, and ſet it on a flow fire, keeping 
it ſtirring conſtamly until it becomes white 
and thin. Before you ſet it on the fire, have 
ſome white wafers ready; whenever the {tuft 
comes off the fire, take about the third part of 
it, and ſpread it on the wafers ; make it very 
{mooth, and about the thickneſs of a common 
biſcuit ; ſcore it with a knife about an inch 
broad, and the length of the wafer ; but take 
care not to cut the wafer until after they are 
fired; then cut the wafer through with a pen- 
knife. After the ſhaving biſcuit is dropt, the 
pan muſt be put on again until it becomes 
thin ; then take the half of what is left in the 
pan and put it in a bowl ; mix four ounces of 


orange-peel and citron in it cut ſmall ; drop 
them 
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them oval on the papers, and ſquirt the re- 
maining part through a mould. You may 
turn them raund, or into any ſhape you 
pleaſe, All biſcuit, except rataha drops, do 
beſt to be dropt on gray paper. Theſe fine 
biſcuits take very little firing... 


Oo AP. 
Or SAUCES. 
I. Sauces for Meat. 


Caper Sauce for a boil'd gigot of Mutton- 


AKE ſome ſtrong gravy ot either beef or 
veal, and ſeaſon it with pepper and falt, and 
the ſqueeze of a lemon. Take a large table 
ſpoonful of capers ; chop them and put them 
in your ſauce, When it boils, {kim it and 


pour it over your mutton. 
Onion Sauce. 


Take a ſtew pan, put into it ſome veal gra- 
vy, with a couple of onions cut in flices ; ſea- 
ſon with pepper and falt, ler it ſtew ſoftly, 
then ſtrain it off; put it in a ſaucer, and ſerve 
it up hot. 


Sauce for a Shoulder of Mutton. 


When the meat is three parts roaſted, put 
a. plate. under it with a little boiling water, 


and 
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and two or three ſpoonfuls of port, ſome o- 
nion flic'd, or ſhalot, a little grated nutmeg 
or anchovy wath'd and minc'd, and a little bit 
of butter ; let your meat drop into it, and 
when you take it up, run the ſauce through 
a» ſieve, and put it under the mutton, aud 
pour a little into your ſauce. 


Butter Sauce for Fiſhe 


Melt your butter with water and vinegar, . 
and thicken it with the yolks of a couple of 
eggs. Squeeze in the juice of a lemon before 
you ſerve it up. 


Saucer for 4 eniſon. 


Take half a pound currant jelly diſſolved 
on the fire in a gill of boiling water; or take 
half a mutchkin of red wine, and a quarter of 
2 pound of beat ſugar, and ſimmer it over 
a clear fire for five or ſix minutes; or take 
half a mutchkin of vinegar, and a quarter of 
a pound of ſugar, and ſimmer it to a ſyrup. 


Sauce for any roaſted Meat. 


Take an anchovy, and waſh it very clean, 
and put to it a glaſs of red wine, alittle ſtrong 
gravy, ſome nutmeg, a ſhalot flic'd, and the 
Juice of a Seville orange ; ſtew theſe together 
a little, and pour it to the gravy that runs 
ſrom your mcat. 


Auclovy 
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Anchovy Sauce. 


Take wo or three anchovies, wath them 
well, take-out the bones, cut them ſmall, and 
put them in a ſtew-pan, with a good gravy 
ſeaſon'd with pepper and ſalt; you may add 
a little vinegar if you like it, let it be hot 
and reliſhing ; you may uſe this ſauce with 
roaſted cat. 


A A general Sauce. 


Mince a little lemon- peel very ſmall, a little 
nutmeg, beaten mace, and ſhalot; ſtew them 
in a little white wine and gravy, with ſome 
butter. If it be for haſſies of mutton or fiſh, 
add anchovies, a little of the liquor of ſtew'd 
oyſters, and lemon-peel. 


II. Sauces for Poultry. 
Sauce for boil'd Chickens. 


Take the yolks of two hard eggs, and ſhret] 
them as fine as poſſible; take the livers of 
the chickens, and ſhred them very fine. Then 
put the eggs and livers into ſome gravy, and 
ſqueeze in a lemon to your taſte; thicken and 
toſs them all together with a little ſhred part- 
ley. Garnith with lemon. : 


Sauce for boil'd Chickens or Lamb. 


Take a little white wine, and a few ſprigs of 


{ſweet herbs, a little whole pepper, mace, 
and three ſlices of lemon; let it ſtew a mo ; 
tuen 
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then put in a little parſley, and ſpinage boil'd 
green, and chopp'd a little; beat it up thick 
with fix ounces of freſh butter, pour it over 
the meat, and ſerve it. Garniſſi i with le- 
mon ſliced, and barberries. 7 


11 


4 ho 


Sauce for Capons. 


Take the necks of your capons, and boil 
them in a little water, with a whole onion and 
two anchovies cut ſmall, and a little white 
pepper, and the gravy that runs from the 


capons, and put it to your liquor; then ſtrain 


it, and thicken it with a little butter and 
flour, and ſerve it up with fliced enam 


Sauce ſoon made for a Fowl, 


Boil the liver of the fowl in a few lpoobfuls 
of water, and bruiſe it in a ſmall quantity of 


the liquor it was boil'd in; add a little lemon- 


peel, very fine; melt ſome butter; and 
mix the liver therein; let it OY boil up, and 
put it into the diſh with the owl. | dg 


oh Sauce for a Turkey. "Pp 
Take a little ſtrong broth, a ih of white 


' wine, an anchovyorſhalot, a little pepper,mace, 
and falt, and a lice of lemon; ſet it to ſtew a 
little, then ſtrain it, and pour it through its 
belly.” Serve it with onion-ſauce ; Jay them 
round the turkey; butter them, and ſerve them 
Wa td Bravys or oyſter laue 1d 5 
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A good Sauce for wild Fowl. 


Fake a quantity of veal gravy, according 


to the bigneſs of your diſh of wild-fowl, ſea- 
ſon it with pepper and ſalt; E. in the juic 
of two oranges, and a little claret: This wi 


ſerve all ſorts of wild-fowl 
| Sauce for a Hare. 


Take half a mutchkin of red wine, and a lit- 
tle opſter liquor, and put to it ſome good gra- 


vy, à large onion ſtuck with cloves, and ſome. 


whole cinnamon, and nutmeg, cut in flices 
let it boil till the onion is tender; then take 
out the onion and whole ſpice, and put to it 


three anchovies, and a piece of butter; ſhake . 


it up well together, and fend it to the table. 


1 „ 
III 


Another way. 


Take a mutchkin of cream, and half a 
pound of freſſ butter; put them in a ſtew- 
pan, and keep ſtirring it with a ſpoon till all 
rhe burter is melted, and rhe fauce thick; then 
take up the are, and pour the fauce into the 


Ss TO 14. 
Aube uey 


Buaſte the hare with a mutchkin of cream. 
and when it is three parts waſted, and the 


blood of the hare mix'd with it, take up 


the dripping-pan, and pour it into a fauce- 
pan, and ſet it by; then ſlour your hare, 
baſte it well with butter, and put into the 

| F pan 
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pan ſome gravy ; ſcrape up all the 1 a- 
mong the liquor, and then put to it the cream; 
run it through a ſieve, and thicken with but- 
der roll'd in four. 


Sauce for a beit d Gg bd 


Take either onions or cabbage, ſirſt boil'd 
and then ſtew'd in butter for five minutes, and 
pour it over the gooſe, _ 


Sauce ' for a roaſted Gogſe or Rabbits. 
Having drawn up ſome butter thick, mix | 


. ey 


in it a ſpoonful or two of muſtard, ſome ſugas 


and vinegar. IT OX 
Sauce for boiPd Rabbits. 


Boil the livers, and ſhred them very mall, as 
alſo two eggs, not boil'd too hard, and a large 
ſpoonful of grated bread ; have ready ſome 
ee beef broth, and ſweet herbs ; to à lit- 
tle of that add two ſpoonfuls of white wine, 
and one of vinegar, a little ſalt, and ſome but- 
ter; ſtir all in, and take care the butter does 


Not 'oil ſhred your eggs very ſmall. _ 
>; Sauces for Patridges. '' 


Take a bunch of cellery clean waſli'd, and 


cut all the white very ſmall; waſh it again very 


clean, put it into a ſauce- pan with a blade of 
mace, a little beaten pepper, and a very little 
ſalt ; put to it a mutchkin of water; let it boil 
till the water is almoſt waſted away; then add a 


_ gill of cream, and a piece of butter roll? d in 


flour; 
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flour; ſtir all together, and when it is thick 
and fine, pour it over the birds. 

Or take the livers, and bruiſe them fine, 
ſome parſley chopp'd fine, melt a little freſh 
butter, then add tlie livers and parſley to it; 
ſquec ze in a little lemon, juſt give it à boil, 
and pour it over your birds. hos 

Or take a gill of cream, the yolk of an egg 
beat fine, a little grared nutmeg, a little beat- 
en mace, a piece of butter as big as a nutmeg 
roll'd in flour, and one ſpoonful of white 
wine; ſtir all together one way; when fine 
and thick pour it over the birds: You may 
add a few muſhrooms. | 
Or take a few muſhrooms, peel and waſh 
them clean, put them on a ſauce-pan with a 
lictle falt, ſer them over a quick fire, let them 
boil up, then pur in a gill of cream and a lit- 
tle nutmeg; ſhake them together with a very 
little piece of butter roll'd in flour, give it 
two or three ſhakes over the fire : Three or 
four minutes will do; then pour it over the 
WU. | | 

Or take grated bread, ſome water, falt, and 
an onion, boit all together, and when boil'd 
ſome time, take our the onion, and put in 
ſome lemon ſauce and a piece of butter, the 
bigneſs of a walnut. | 


* 


Criſped Crumbs fer Larks, or other ſma!t Dird;. 
'* Put a piece of butter into a ſtew-ran, and 
let it run to oil; then {kim it clean, and pour 
it off from the ſettlement ; to this clear oil 

_ „ Fur 
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Putt grated crumbs of bread, and keep them 
irring till they are criſp; when they are 
grained lay them round your larks. 


Sauces for roafted Pidgeons. 
argon tae rye boon amot 9 
to + 605 and juice of orange. 


2. Boil'd parſſey minced, and put amongſt 
ſome butter and vinegar beaten up thick. 

3. Gravy, claret, and an onion ſtewed to- 
gcther with a little ſalt. 3 
4. Vine leaves roaſted in the bellies of the 
er minced, and put in claret and faſt, 


© 


i'd together, with ſome butter and gravy. 
5. Sweet butter and juice of orange, beat 
together and made thick. | 1 
6. Minced onions boil'd in claret almoſt 
dry; then put to it nutmeg, ſugar, gravy of 
the fowl, and a little pepper. | 
7. Or gravy of the pidgeons only. 
Sauces for all kinds of Land Fowl. 


4. Stew ſome onions with ſalt, pepper, 
ſome grated bread, and the gravy of the 
towl. W 

2. Take bread, and boil it in water with two 
whole onions, ſome gravy, half a grated nut- 
meg, and a little ſalt; Kain them together 


through a ſtrainer, and boil it up as thick as 

water-gruel; then add to it the yolks of two 
eggs diffolved, and the juice of two oranges. 

3. Take the gravy of a fowl, ſome ſweet hut- 

ter, 5755 nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, ſtew all 

ler, and add to it the juice of a lemon. 

al | III. Sauces 


toge 
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III. Sauces for Fiſh, dh 
Freſh Fiſh Sauce. 


Take ſome good gravy, and make it pretty 
ſtrong of anchovies, and a little horſe-rad- 
difh, work a piece of butter in ſome flour, 
and put to it, and draw it up thick; then, 
with ftew'd oyſters and ſhrimps, put it to your 
fiſh : garniſh with fried parſley, lemon, and 
ſippets. | | 
Iv Another Fiſb Sauce. 


Get two anchovies, and boil them in a lit. 
tle white wine a quarter of an hour, with a 
ſhalot cut thin; then melt your butter very 
thick, and put in ſome pickled oyſters, and: 
pour it over your fiſh, You may add the 
oyſter- liquor. 


Sauce for pickled Fiſh. 


Take parſley and chives, of each an equal. 
quantity, ſome anchovies and capers ſhred ve- 
ry ſmall, with a little falt, pepper, nutmeg,. 
oil, and vinegar, all mix'd well together; when. 
you diſh the fiſh, pour ſome. of this ſauce upon 
them, and ferve the reſt of it in a China baſon.. 


Fiſh Sauce 'to keep the whole Tear. 


Take twenty-four anchovics, chop them, 
bones and all; put to them ten ſhalots, a. 
bandful of ſcraped horſe- raddiſh, four blades. 
2f mace, one chopin of white wine, one pint 
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of water, one lemon cut in ſlices, half a gil 
of anchovy liquor, a gill of Claret, twelve 
cloves, and twelve pepper-corns ; boil them 


together till ir comes to a ohopin, then ſtrain 


it off into a bomle. Two ſpeaufuls, When 
you have occafion to ule it, will be ent 
o a ne meltod buuer. | 


—_— 1 * 
_ 


GENERAL. DIRECTIONS FOR Tzussixe 
PobLrRV, &c. IN EXPLANATION OF RA 
PrATE. | 


To truſs a Gooſe. 


A Goor has no more than the thick joints. 
of che legs and vings left to the body; the 
feet and the pinions being cut off, to accom- 
pany the other gibblets, which conſiſt of the 
head and neck, with the liver and gizzard. 
Then at he bottom of the apron-of the gooſo, 
cut a hole, and draw the rump through it; 


then paſs a ſkewer through the fmatl part of 


che leg; through the body, near the back, 
and another ſkewer through the thinneſt part 
of the wings, and through the wen we 


baer, and it. will de digt. fone by 
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: 4 C bicken' like, a "Turkey-Poult, or 4 e 
* Li Poult. | 


alloy! have got a chieballiz cut he 

ſlit down the neck, on the fore- part; then 
take ont che crop and the merry-chought, 48 
d is called; then twift the —＋ and chring k 
down under the back, till the head is placed 
on the ſide of the left leg; bind che legs in, 
wirh their claws on, and turn them upon che 
back. Then, between the bending of the 
leg and the thigh, on the right ſide, paſs a 
Kewer through the body af the fowl; and 
when it is through, run the point chrough che 
head, by the fame place of che leg as you did 
before: Tou muſt likewiſe pull che rump 
through the apron of the fowl. 

Nate, The neck is twifted like a cord, and 
the bony part of it muſt be quite taken out, 
and the under jaw of the fowl taken away; 
neither ſhould the liver nor the gizzard be 
ſexved with it, though che pinions are left 
an. Then turn che pinions behind the back, 
and paſs a Kewer through che extreme joint; 
between the pinion and the lower joint of the 
wing, through the body, near the back, and 
it will be fit to zoaſt in the Faſhionable; man- 
ner. 

N. B. Aenne mind to beat down 4 he breaſks 
bones and pick che head and neck clean from 
* n 2 degin fo: ons your 

A 3 bas 20 merry thought 
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and therefore, to imitate the turkey the 
better, we take it out of a chicken through 


the neck. 5 

= | | 4.8 | A Hare... dio dS Lat Qi oft L II 
| Cale a hare, and' in caſing; it, 17 9 when 
you come to the ears, pafs a ſkewer be- 


tween the ſkin and the head, and, by degrees, 
raiſe it up till the ſkm leaves boch the ears 
ſtripp'd, and take off the reſt as uſual. 


Then give the head a twiſt over the back, 


putting two ſkewers in the cars, Far to 
make them ſtand upright, and to ſecure the 
head in a right poſition ; then puſh. the joint 
of the ſhoulder-blade up as high as 11 77 be, 

towards the back, and paſs a ſkewer berween 
the joints, through the bottom Jaw; of the 
hare, which will keep it ſteady ; then pafs 
another ſkewer through the ie branch c 
the leg, through the ribs, paſling cloſe by the 
blade-bone, to keep that up tight, and ano- 
ther through the point of the ſame branch, 

which fignifies the upper part. Then bend in 
both legs between the haunches, ſo that 
their points meet under the ſeut, and lkewer 
them faſt, with two ſkewers. 


A Fowl for Boiling. 


| You muſt, when it is drawn, twiſt the wings 
till you, bring the pinion under the back ; ; 
and you may, if you will, encloſe the liver 
and gizzard, one in each wing, but they are 


commonly left out. Then beat down the 


"= | breaſt- 
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hreaſt- bone, that it may nat riſe above the 
fleſhy part; then cut off the claws of the ett, 
and twiſt the legs, and bring them on the 
outſide of the thigh towards the wing, and 
cut a hole on each fide of the apron, juſt above 
the ſideſman, and put the joints of the 1egs 
into the body of the fowl : This is truſs'd 
without a ſkewer. 


An Eafleriing. 


A duck, an eafterling, a teal, aud a wid- 
geon, are all truſsd in the fame manner. Draw 
it, and lay aſide the liver and gizzard, and 
take out the neck, leaving the #kin of the 
neck full enough to ſpread over the place 
where the neck was cut off, Then cut off 
the pinians, and raiſe up the whole legs, till 
they are upright in the middle of the fond, 
and preſs them between the ſtump of the 
wings and the bady of the fon; 1wilt the 
feet towards the body, and bring them for- 
wards, with the bottom of the feet towards 
the body of the fowl: then take a ſkewer, 
and paſs it through the fowl, between the 
lower joint, next the foot and the thigh, tak- 
ing hold, at the ſame time, of the ends of the 
ſtumps of the wings: then will the legs, 
ſtand upright, 


A Rabbit for boiling. 


X 955 the two haunches of the zabhit cloſæ 
to the pack-bone, two inches, and turn up 
the haunches, by the ſide of the rabbit; 


{kewer 


TR 
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ſkewer the haunches through rhe middle part 
of the back ; then put a ſkewer through the 
utmoſt joints of the legs, the ſhoulder-blade 
and neck, trufling the ſhoulder high, and 
bending the neck backwards that the ſkewer 
may paſs through the whole. 


A Rabbit for roaſting. 


Caſe all the rabbit, except the lower joints 
of the forc-legs, which you chop off; then 
paſs a ſkewer through the middle of the 
haunches after you have laid them flat; and 
the fore-legs, which are called the wings, 
mult be turned, fo that the ſmaller joints may 
be puſhed into the body, through the ribs, 
A ſingle rabbit has the ſpit paſs'd through 
the body and head, but the ſkewer takes 
hold of the ſpit to preſerve the haunches. 
But to truſs a couple of rabbits, there are 
| ſeven ſkewers, and then the ſpit paſſes only 

between the ſkewers, without touching the 
rabbits, N Ach 

You may truſs it ſhort as for boiling, and 
roaſt it, 


A Pigeon. 


Draw it, but leave in the liver, for that 
has no gall; then puſh up the breaſt from 
th vent, and holding up the legs, put a 
ſkewer juſt berween the bent of the thigh 
and the brawn of the leg, firſt haviag turned 
the pinions under the back; and ſee the lower 
joint of the biggelt pinions are ſo paſs'd mm 

| | the 
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the ſkewer, that the legs are between them 
and the body. 


A Pheaſant or Patridge. 


Both the pheaſant and patridge are truſs'd 
the ſame way, only the neck of the patridge 
is cut off, and the head of the pheaſant is 
left on. When it is drawn, cut off the pi- 
nions, leaving only the ſtump-bone next the 
breaſt, and paſs a ſkewer through its point, 
and through the body near the back; and 
then give the neck a turn; and paſſing it. 
the, back, bring the head on the other ſide 
of the wing-bone, aud run the skewer thro” 
both, with the head ſtanding towards the 


neck, or the xump, which you pleaſe. Then 


take the legs, with their claws on, and preſs 
them by the joints together, ſo as to prefs 
the lower part of the breaſt; then preſs them 
down between the ſideſman, and paſs a skewer 
through all. Remember a patridge muſt 
have its neck cut off, but in every other re- 


ſpect is truſſed like a pheaſant. 


CHAP. 
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C.H-AP. VIII. 
1 


Pargenves, Proxurs) k.. 


To clarify Sugar, 
9J t 


Te every pound of ſugar allow half à mutch. 
lein of water, and the white of an egg to every 


two pounds; caſt the eggs very well; and put 


them amongſt the water; break the ſugar, 
and pour the water and the whites: of the 
eggs upon it; let it ſtand to ſoften a little be- 
fore yo put it on the fire; ſtir! it on the frre 
until the ſugar is quite diſſolved: when the 


ſugar comes heil, and the ſcum riſes 


well, pour in a little cold water, and lex it 
boil a litele longer; it makes the ſcum riſe the 
better; take the pan off the fire, and let it 
ſettle a little; then ſcum it, and lay the ſcum 
on a hair-ſearce, that the ſyrup may run from 
it, ſo that you will loſe nothing but tlie refuſe; 
put the ſyrup again on the ſire; pour a little 
water on it when it comes a-bail;- this 
brings up a ſecond ſcum ; let it boila little: 
then ſer off the pan again; let it ſettle a little, 
and take off the ſcum, and then the ſyrup is 
for uſe. ; 


Smooth 
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| Smooth Marmalade. 


Weigh the oranges ; take the ſame weight 
of ſugar as of oranges; wipe all the oranges 
with a wet cloth, to take off the blackneſs, 
and grate them; cut the oranges long ways 
in quarters; {trip off the ſkins ; ſcrape all the 
pulp off the inner ſkins with a knife, and pick 
all the ſeeds: clean from them; then put on 
the ſkins to boil, until they are ſo tender that 
they will beat to a maſh. When you take the 
{kins/off the fire, ſqueeze out the water, and 
ſcrape all tke:ſtrings from them; clarify the 
ſugarʒ chen take the pounded ſkins, a mix 
them by degrees in the ſyrup with a ſpoon, 

as if yon were breaking ſtarch : when it 
is all arell mix'd, put it into the pan, and let 
it boil until the ſugar is incorporated with it; 
then put in the pulp, and let it — — it is all 
of an equal thickneſs. You know when 


it is enough, by its turning heavier in ſtirring, 
enever it begins to 


and of 3 finer colour; 
{park i it is enough; pound dhe grate in a mor- 
tar; take off the marmalade, and ſtir in the 
grate carefully; when it is all in, put on the 

again, and let it boil until it is all tho- 
roughly mixed. You may keep out ſome of 
the grate, unleſs you chooſe 1t very bitter. 
If you ſave any of the grate, dry it, 5 mw 
it for ſeaſonings. | 
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Chip Marmalade. 


Weigh the oranges, and take equal weight 


of ſugar; clean and grate the oranges as in 


the former receipt; cut them croſa, and 


Lqueeze them through a ſe: arce; boil the ſkins 
tender, ſo that the head of a pin will pierce 


them: when you take them oft the tire, 
ſqueeze the water out of them, and ſcrape all 


the ſtrings from them; cut them into very 


thin chips, and let them boil until they are 
tranſparent. As ſoon as the oranges are gra- 
ted, pour ſome boiling water on them: when 
the chips are quite tranſparent, put in the 
Juice, and ſtrain the water through a ſcarce 
from the gratings in amongſt the marmalade, 
and let all boil together until the juice jellies, 
which you will know by letting a little of it 


cool in a ſaucer. 


If you wiſh to make the common FOR mar- 
malade, it is done every way as in the above 
receipt, only you beat the one half of the 
Jkins, and cut the other halt of them into 


chips. 


To preſerve whole Oranges. 


Take half a dozen of the largeſt high co- 
loured bitter oranges, and with an orange ra- 
20r, cut them no deeper than the yellow rhind 
in different patterns of figures, flowers and 
leaves, or grate or ridge them; then lay them 
in as much water as will cover them well, with 


Half a pound of ſalt mixed with it, and put a 


plate 


. 


1 
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plate above them to keep them under the wa- 
ter. When they have lain in this pickle two 
days, take them out and put them in freſh Wa- 
ter other two days; then tie up each orange 
by itſelf in a piece of linen; put them on wirl: 
cold water, and let them boil till the head of 
à pin can eaſily pierce the uncut parts of them; 
take a pound of ſugar for every orange, and cla- 
rity it; hut take care to let the ſugar boil no 
higher than that you can take the ſcum eaſily 
oft it; then with a pen knife make a ſmall hole 
in the ſtalk-end of each orange, and ſcrape” 

out the pulp and feeds carcf ully with the end 
of a tea- ſpoon, that the orange may be no 


way hurt; place them handſomely in a potting- 
can, fo as that one may not lie above another; 


ſill each orange with your ſyrup, and pour 
the reſt of it over em; when the ſyrup is 
cold, put a plate above che oranges to keep 
them under the ſyrup; after they have lain 
four days, take each orange, and pour the 
ſyrup out of it; then ſtrain your ſyrup to clear 
it of the looſe ſeeds, and put it on to boil, 

and as the ſcum riſes take it off; when it has 
boiled about fix minutes, take it off to cool a 
little, and then pour it in, and cover your 0- 
ranges as before; then let it ſtand other four 
days; look at your oranges, and if they are 
clear and tranſparent, and the ſyrup pretty 
thick, ſqueeze into it the juice of ſour bitter 
oranges, which prevents the ſyrup from can- 
dving, and gives the oranges a fine flavour ; 
vive your ſyrup a boil, and ſcum it; then put 
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in your oranges, one by one, and- let them 


boil five minutes more; take them out care- 


fully, and pot them up for uſe, but be ſure they 


are well covered with the ſyrup. Preferved 
. angelica cut out in long leaves, make beauti-- 
ful tops for them. 


To preſerve Orange: ſtint. 


Lay them in falt and water as you do the 
whole oranges ; and cut them through the 
middle; fqueeze out the juice, and. pick out 
all the inner ſkins; boil them until they are 


jo tender that the head of a pin will eaſily 


pierce them; be ſure you ſcrape all the ſtrings 
from them; caſe the {kins in one another, and 
put them into a pot that will hold them eaſily; 
clarify weight for weight of ſugar, and pour 
the ſyrup on the ſkins when it 1s quite- cold, 
It muſt be a wide-mouth'd pot that will let in 
a ſaucer; put a little weight on the ſaucer 
to hold down the ſkins amongſt the ſyrup ; 
let them ſtand, for four or five days; by that 
time the ſyrup will become as thin as water. 
You — take it off, and boil it up with 
more ſugar, until the ſyrup is of à proper 
thickneſs ; let it cool, and pour it on the 
Ikins again; let them ſtand for three or four 
days, and the ſyrup wall be thin again, tho? 


not ſo thin as before; take it off, and add 


more ſugar to it; when it-boils, {cum it very 
clean; put in the ſkins amongſt it, and let 
them boil until they are quite trauſparent ; 


then cafe them one within another, and lay 
then 
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them in the pot, and pour the ſyrup over 


them; be ſure to have as much as will cover 
them, and lay them by for ufe. 
four of che ſkins turned down, with a ſlice of 


% 


preſerved. oranges berween each - of mms 


make a very pretty aſſet. 
Preſerved ſliced Oranges.” 


Grate the oranges; cut them croſs: in thin 


llices; pick the ſeeds carefully out with a 
bodkin, but take care not to break the quilpz 
lay-them in a flat bottom'd jar, one flice above 


another; clarify as much ſugar as will cover 
them'; and when the ſyrup is cold, pour it 


oven them; put a weight on them to keep 


them down amongſt the ſyrup ; let them and ; 


two or three days; by that time the ſyrup will 


be very thin; then turn out the ſlices on 
hair-ſearce to drain all the liquor from them; 


add as much ſugar to the liquor as will make 
it into a good fyrup; be fure to ſcum it al- 


ways when it boils; put back the flices into 
the pot, and When the ſyrup is cold, pour it 
on them; let them ſtand four or five days. 
You'muſt repeat this a third time in the ſame 
manner: it is a long time before the ſyrup pe- 


netrates into the heart of the raw oranges 3 


let them ſtand for eight days longer; then 


pour off the. ſyrup, and boil it up with ſome 


more ſugar; take off the ſcum; then put in 
the ſlices, and give them a hearty boil. When 


you put the flices in the pan, cover them with 


clean white paper. When the oranges have 


Q3 got 
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got two or three hearty boils; take them off 
the fire, and let them ſtand until they are al- 
moſt cold, and don't take the paper off them; 
then pot the ſlices neatly up, and pour the 
ſyrup over them; be ſure you have always 
ſyrup to cover them. This is a very good, 
and a very pretty preſerve. 


To preſerve Orange Grate. 


Boil the grated. ſkins tender; pound them 
as for ſmooth marmalade; take one pound of 
ſugar to a pound of the pounded ſkins ;': ela- 
rify the ſugar; and boil the ſkins amongſt the 
ſyrup, juſt as you do the ſmooth marmalade ; - 
when they are thoroughly boiled, ſtir in as 
much of the grate as will make them like 
thick pottage; let it get a boi ort oO to mix 
it well; then pot it up for uſe. This is better 
for orange puddings, or any thing that is to 
be ſeaſoned with oranges; than even freſh o- 
ranges or marmalade. Vou ſhould dry the 
orange grate as you gather it; for although 
it is _ it will make this conſerve very well: 
likewiſe keep all the parings of your lemons ; 
pare them thin, and hay them by for uſe. 
When they are well dried, they will ſerve for 
ſeaſoning any thing that lemon- peel ſhould go 
into. mg £ „ 
Orange Chips. 2 
Boil ſome orange ſkins very tender, and 
cut them into long thin ehips; clarify the ſame 
weight of ſugar as of chips. Nou mY let 
> | them 
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them lie for two or three days; then pour it 
off, and boil it up again; and when cold pout 
it. over the chips. Do this three or four 
times, untib the chips are tranſparent. 


Orange: heel. 1 


Lay the orange ſkins in falt and water 
three or four days; then put them on with 
cold water, and let them boil until they are 
tender; ſcrape out all the pulp and ſtrings; 
clarify weight for weight of ſugar; caſe the 
ſkins one wirhin another, and put them into 
à ſtone jar; when the ſyrup. is cold, pour it 
over them, and let them ſtand until the ſyrup 
is thin about them; then pour it off them, 
and add more ſugar to it; boil it up to a good 
ſyrup, and when it is cold, pour it on the 


perf 


kms again, and let it lie on them until they 


are quite tranſparent, and the ſyrup thick 


about them. Then take them out of the ſy- 


rup, ſpread them on the back of a ſearce, 


and dry them in a ſtove, or before a ſlow fire. 


Then candy them thus: take up each ſkin 
upon the point of a fork; and dip them one 
by one very quickly in the candied ſugar, 


and lay them again on the back of a ſcarce 


to dry; and hen they are thoroughly dried, 
caſe them within one another, and lay them 
in a dry place for uſe. _ 

* candy Angelica. | alice! 0K 


1 1 1 


Take the angelica in the month of May, 


while it is tender; cut away the leaves; cut 
„ the 
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the ſtalks in pieces about a quarter long; 
laywhem in cold water as you cut them; fer 
them on the fire in a panful of water; let 
them boil tender and green; then take them 
out and peel them; clarify it, and let your 
angelica lie in it for four days. Then take ir 
out, and ſqueeze into the ſyrup tlie juice of 
three "lemons, adding the parings very thin 
cut, and half an ounce of white pepper beat. 
Let your ſyrup again boil ſiæ minutes. Then 
put in your angelica, and give it a boil for 
three minutes, and lay it by for uſe. It may 
be candied in the ſame way as the orange 
peel, only don't boil the bs: ey quite ſo high | 

as candy height. 


To prepare Sugar for candying all 775 of (Fruits, , 


Take equal weight of fingle refined ſugar as 
of fruit; caſt the white of an egg to two 
pound of ſugar, and add half a mutchkin of 
water to each pound of it. Break the 
3 put it in a braſs pan, and pour the 
egg and water over it. Stir it on a clean 
fire till the ſugar is thoroughly melted,” and 
boil it till the ſcum is hardened on the top. 
Then take it off, and ſcum it clean. Set it 
on again, and take off a ſecond ſcum. © Then 
ter it boil till candy or blowing height, which 
you will know by dipping your ſkimmer in 
the ſyrup, and blowing through it. If it is 
come to the proper height, the ſugar will 
blow up like feathers, Then take off the 
| pan, - 
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pan, hold it to one ſide, and grind the ſugar 
on it with the back of a ſpoon. 


To candy Flowers. 


Take any kind of flowers you think pretty; 
if the ſtalks are very long, cut off ſome of 
them; clarify and boil a pound of fine ſugary 
till near candy height; when the ſugar be- 
gins to grow ſtiſf, and ſomething cool, dip 
the flowers into it; take them out immedi- 
ately, and lay them one by one on a ſieve; 
dry them as before. 


To make red. currant Jelly. 


Take the largeſt berries you can get; ſtrip 
them off the ſtalks; do not put in green ones, 
nor the red hard berries that are at the end 
of the ſtalks; for they have neither juice nor 
taſte. After the berrics are ſtript, weigh 
them, and take the ſame weight of ſingle- re- 
fined ſugar ; clarify the ſugar, and let it boil 
to blowing height, for which ſee the receipt; 
then throw in the whole berries into the ſy- 
rup, and let them boil- very faſt for ten or 
eleven minutes; then lay a hair-ſcarce on a 
deep can; pour it into the fearee- to let the 
jelly run through; ſtir the berries gently up 
with a ſpoon ; but take care you do not bruiſe - 
them, for by ſo doing the- whole: will run 
through, and there will be nothing left in the 
ſearce but the ſkins and feeds. While the 
jelly is running through, cauſe clean the pan 
it was boiled in, and turn back the jelly into 

It: 


2 
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it: warm it on the fire, but take care it does 
not boil; ſo pot it up. This manner of ma- 
king jelly preſerves more of the pure juice 
of the fruit than by ſtraining it through a 
cloth, which ſpoils the flavour and colour; 
and it neither candies nor runs, which in the 
common way of making it is apt to do. 


hite- currant Jelly. 


This may be done the very ſame way as 
the red-currant jelly, only be ſure to take 
double: refined ſugar in place of ſingle, and 
when it comes a-boil, let it boil no longer 
than ſix minutes, leſt it {ſhould diſcolour it; 
then put it directly through a gauze ſearce, 


and pot it up without heating it again. 


Black-currant Jelly. 


To three pints of black currants take one 


pint of red; ſtrip them from the ſtalks; put 
them, with half a mutchkin of water, into a 
can, and tie them cloſe up with ſome folds of 
paper ; then put the can into a pot of water, 


and let it boil about twelve hours; but take 


care none of the water goes into the can; 


and as the water boils down, you may add 


ſome more to it; turn the berries into a 
ſearce ; bruiſe them with the back of a ſpoon 
on the fide of it; then gather all the bruiſed 


berries together, and put them into a clean 
bowl ; pour on a mutchkin of water; bruiſe | 


them well with a ſpoon ; turn them into a 
ſearce, and let them ſtand all night; let the 


Water 
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water that runs through be put amongſt 
the juice; by fo doing, you get the whole 
ſtrength of the berries. This is much better 
than training through a cloth, which both 
ſpoils the taſte and colour of the fruit. To 
every mutchkin of juice take a pound of ſu. 
gar; clarify and botl it to candy- height; then 
put in tlie juice; let it boil a quarter of an 


hour, taking off the ſcum as it riſes, and then 


pot it up. 
Another way. 


Pick your currants, and put as much water 
into a braſs pan as will juſt cover the bottom 


of it; then put in the berries, and give them 


a ſcald, but do not let them boil; take them 


off, put them into a hair ſcarce, and ſqueeze 


the juice out of chem; then take out the 
ſqueezed berries; put them into a can, and 
to every pint of them allow half a mutchkin 
of warm water, to draw out the juice that 
remains in them, which we call the waſhings. 
Add this to the reſt of your juice, and to 
every mutchkin of juice take a pound of loaf 
ſugar beat; mix it with the j Juice, and put it 
on a clear briſk fire, ſtirring it cloſe one way 
till it comes a-boil; then take the ſcum clean 
oft it as it riſes, and let it boil for fifteen mi- 
nutes ; then take it off, and pot it up. 


To preſerve wile Currants, 


Pick all the berries off the ſtalks, or clip 
them off with a pair of ſciſſars, which is neat- 
er, 
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er, and likewiſe the black tops of the berries; 
but take care you do not break the berries: 
Then take equal weight of ſingle-refined ſugar 
and currants; keep out half a pound of the ſu- 
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gar, which pound and ſearce, and clarify the 


reſt, and boil it to blowing-height; take the half 
of the berries, and throw them into the ſyrup; 
let them boil eight minutes, as you do the 
jelly; run them through the ſearce in the 
ſame way. When it is all through the ſearce, 
put it into the pan; and whenever it comes a 
boil, put in the whole berries, after ſtrewing 
them over with the pounded ſugar, and let 
the whole boil together five minutes; then 
take them off, and pot them up. White cur- 
rants may be done in the ſame way; only be 
ſure you uſe double: refin'd ſugar. This is a 
pretty preſerve in glaſſes or fine tarts. If you 
have a mind to do a few of them upon ſtalks, 
you muſt make a ſmall hole in the fide with 
the point of a pin, and pick out all the ſeeds; 
ftrew a little pounded ſugar over them ; put 
them m at the ſame time with the whole ber- 
ries: when they are done, you can eaſily ſe- 
parate the berries on the ſtalks from the 
whole ones; put them into glas, and fill 
them -up with the jelly, and let the ends of 
the ſtalks be uppermoſt in the glaſſes. 


An 
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An excellent way doing Currants for preſent 
PER uſe. Ig 


Caſt thehites of two or three eggs; until 


they drop from the ſpoon like water'z/ take 
the largeſt and beſt red currants you can get; 


keep them on the ſtalks; have ſome double. 
refined ſugar pounded and ſiſted; rake every 
ſtalk of rhe berries by itſelf; dip them in the 
eggs as above; and while they are wet, roll 
them gently in the fugar ; lay them ſo as not 
to touch each other on a ſheet of clean white 
paper before the fire to dry; but take care 
you don't burn them; put them on a China 
plate; and ſo fend them to table. If there 
are any green berries at the end of the ſtalk, 


be ſurè to pick them off. 
ET hes 


Jo preſerve Raſberries whole. 


Take the heit you can get; and to eve 
pound of them take a pound and a half of 
lingle-refined ſugar ; clarify and boil it candy- 
liigh's Keep a little of the ſugar out to pound 
and ift; when the ſugar is ready, put in the 
raſps, and let them boil as quick as poſſible; 
ſtrew the. pounded ſugar over them as they 
boil; when the ſugar boils over them, take 
them oil the fire, and let them ſtand until they 
are almoſt cold. To every pound of raſps 
add halt a mutchkin of currant juice, which 
not only firms the raſps, but makes the jelly 
ſtronger; then put the whole on to boil, till 
the ſyrup hangs in flakes from the ſpoon; 
keep ſcumming as they riſe ; then take it off, 
R and 
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and put jt in pots or glaſſes. —Strawberries 
are preſerved. in the ſame manner, 


To make Raſberry Jam. 


Pick and clean the berries well. To ever 
pound of berries take half a mutchkin of the 
juice of currants, and a pound and a half of 
lump ſugar ; pound it, and put it into a pan, 
a row of fruit and a row of ſugar alternately , 
let the whole ſtand in the pan ſome time be- 
fore you put them on the fr e, to ſoften the 
ſugar; boil them on a quick fire, and when 
they fall to the bottom they are enough. 


To preſerve Green Gogſeberries. 


Take the largeſt and greeneſt gaſkens you 
.can get; cut off the black tops, and leave the 
ſtalks ; flit them down the fide with a pin, but 
Not too long; chen put them on the fire to 
ſcald, but take care they don't boil; take them 
out very carefully with a ſkimmer, and ſpread 
them on the back of a ſearce to drain the 
water from them. You muſt not lay one a- 
bove another, for bruifing them. Weigh 
the berries before you do any thing to them; 
and to every pound of berries take two 
pounds of double-refin'd ſugar ; clarify the 
ſugar, You may lay by near one half of the 
ſyrup, and the other half put in a pan until it 
boilz then put in a few of the berries carefully; 
let them boil juſt one minute; take them up 
carefully, and put them into ſmall pots; re- 
peat boiling the reſt in the ſame manner and 
time until they are all done; put the ſyrup 

through 
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through a ſearce, to keep out the ſeeds; pour 
it hot upon the berries, and lay ſome light. 

them down amongſt 
and five days ; then 
drain all the ſyrup from them, which will be 


thing over them to kee 
the ſyrup ; let them 


very thin; add to it a part of that kept out; 


let it come a boil; throw in the berries, and 
give them another minute's boiling as at firſt, 


and lay them by in the ſame manner as be- 


- 


fore; let them ſtand ten days; add new ſy- 


rup to the old, and give them the ſame boil- 
ing as before; put them up, and let them ſtand 


other eight or ten days. If they are not green 


enough, give them another boil in theſame way; 


be ſure every time you take off rhe ſyrup to 


run it through a ſearce, which takes out the 


feeds better than picking them out with a pin, 


and much caſier. When they are ſo done, and 


quite cold, cover them up cloſe with paper. 
Another <vay to do a pint of Green Gaſtent. 


2 


Take a pint of the largeſt green gaſkens ; 


clip off the tops, but leave the ſtalks, and with 


a needle make a ſhort flit in the fide of each 
berry, fo as to get out the ſeeds ; then cover 
the bottom of a braſs pan with green kail 
blades ; lay in your ſtoned berries, and ſtrew 


over them a quarter an ounce of beat alum. 


Then cover them well with water, laying kail 


blades above all. Put them on the fire, and 


give them a heat, ſo as to be no warmer than 
you can bear your hand in the water ; then 


take them off, and let them cool; ſet them on 
R 2- and * 
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and off the fire in the ſame manner, ſcven or 
eight times; then change the water and blades, 
and ſet them on again with freſh water and 
blades, and repeat the heatings and coolings, 
as before, till you ſee them "of a ſine light. 
greeniſh colour; and when your berries are 
cool, lift them carefully up with your hand, 

and lay them on the back of a ſcarce to drain; 
clarify three pounds of double refined ſugar ; 
put your berries in a bowl, and pour this ſyrup 
over them; cover them with a ſheet of writing 
paper, and let them ſtand two days; then lift the 
berries carefully up, and lay them on a ſcarce 
again ; ſtrain your ſyrup; ſet it to boil ſix mi- 
nutes, taking off the ſcum as it riſes; then 
put your berries into it, and give them a boil 


for a minute; then return them back again: 


into the bowl, and let them ſtand other three 
days; then clarify another pound of ſugar, 


and put into it a chopin of freſh gaikens ; ſer 


it on the fire, bruiſe the berries well in it with 
the back of a ſpoon, and give them a boil for 
five or fix minutes; then put this jelly thro” 
a ſearce, and ſqueeze the berries well through 
it; then take out the preſerved gaſkens, and 
add this to their ſyrup; give it a boil, and 
ſcum it; then put in your berries, and let them 
boil in it five minutes. 'Then pot them up. 

I muſt recommend the ſtoning of rhe ber- 
ries, and which I always do myſelf, becauſe 
when the ſeeds are allowed to remain in them, 
L have found by experience that they, not on- 


ly hurt the berries, and diſcolour the jelly, 
but 
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but prevent the jelly itſelf from getting in to 


make them plump, which addy much to their 
beauty, and makes them keep better. 

I muſt alſo recommend the addition of the 
gooſeberry jelly, as it both helps to fill up the 


empty berries, and makes them retain their 


natural flavour. 
Obſerve never to cover up jellies or preſerves 


of any kind, till they have ſtood at leaft ven 65 6 


Jour hours. 


To preſerve Red Gogſeberries. 


Take the beſt Mogul berries ; clip off the” 


black tops, and leave the ſtalks, as in the pre- 
ceding receipt; take equal weightof berries and 


ſmgle-refin'd ſugar; clarify the ſugar ; make 
a very ſmall ſlit in the berries with a pin on 
the ſide, to let the ſugar go through them. 
When the ſyrup is ready, put in the berries, ' 


and let them boil till the ſugar is quite into 


the heart of them, and become tranſparent; 
then take them up with a ſkimmer; put them 
into pots, and run the ſyrup through a ſearce, | 


to keep out the ſeeds ; put the ſyrup into a 


pan again, and let it boil untit it ropes from 
the ſpoon ; then pour it on the berries; don't 
let the berries boil on too ſtrong a fire. You ' 


may put them into glaſſes, as they look very 
ſme, 


To make Gooſeberry Jam. 


Take the ſame weight of powder-ſugar as 


of berries ; put in the berries, ſtrewing the“ 
R 3 ſugar 
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fugar over them as you put them in; pour 
half a mutchkin of water over them; put 
them on a flow fire; let them boil lowly a 
little time; ſkim them as clean as you can; 
then put a quicker fire to them; let them 
boil till they are very clear, and will jelly. 
So pot them up. 


Gogſeberry Jelly. 


Fill a ſtone jar with ripe gooſeberries; co- 


ver it eloſe up with paper; put it in a pot of 
water; let them boil until they are quite 
tender, juſt as you do black currants; then 
put them through a ſcarce. To every mutch- 
kin of juice take a pound of fingle-refin'd ſu- 


gar; clarify it, and boil it candy-high ; then 


put in the juice, and let it boil till it jellies, 


which you will caffly know by letting a little 


of it cool on a ſaucer ; take off any ſcum that 
riſes from the fruit before you pot it up. 


Another way. 


Take two pints of dark red gooſeberries; 
put them on in a braſs pan,-with a mutchkin 


of water; mix them till they are ſcalding hot; 
then take them off; put them through a ſcarce, 
and ſqueeze all the juice out of them. To every 
mutchkin of juice take a pound of lump ſugar; 
beat it; mix it with your juice; ſet it on the 
fire, and let it boil for fifteen minutes, taking 

eff the ſcum as it riſes. Then por it up. 
I recommed this as the beſt and eaſieſt way 
of doing this jelly. 5 
| 0 


11 
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To preſerve Cherries. 


Take two pound of Morella cherries, and 
cut a piece off cach ſtalk ;- prick them with 
a fine needle ;- then clarify two pound and a 
half of fugar, and boil it candy high ; add to 


it a mutchkin of red eurrant juice, and allow 


one pound of ſugar more for the juice to be 
clarified! along with the reſt. Let it boil for 
five minutes after the juice is put in, and. 
ſcum it; then put in your cherries, and let 
them have a covered boiling for five minutes 
more; then take olt the pan; ſcum it, and 
let it ſtand for ten minutes covered up with 
writing paper; then give them a boil for o- 
ther ten minutes, and lift up one of your 
cherries by the ſtalk. When you ſee it tranſ- 
parent, aud of à fine high colour, pot them 


up. 


As the ſeaſon for currants is moſtly over 


before theſe cherries are ready, take currant- 


jelly to ſupply the place of the juice, and al- 


low a pound of jelly for every two pound of 
cherrics, Obſerve, that white currants will 
anſwer this purpoſe as well as red, eſpecially 
when the cherries are of a dark red. 


To preſerve Cherries with Stalks and Leaves.- 


Take the largeſt May-duke cherries ; ga- 
ther them carefully with the ſtalks, and ſome 
of the leaves on them ; take ſome ſtrong vi- 
negar, and beat a little alum in it; put it = 
rac 
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the fire, and let it boil ; then dip in the ſtalks 
and leaves, and give them a little boil in the 
vinegar, (but take care you don't let the 
cherries touch the vinegar); then lay them 
on a ſearce to dry; clarify two pounds of 
double-refined ſugar. While the ſyrup is 
boiling hot, dip the cherries, ſtalks, and leaves 
in it. When they are ſcalding hot, take 
them out again, and lay them on | the ſearce ; 3 
then boil up the ſyrup candy high ; dip the 
cherries into it again:; then lay them again on 
the ſearce; dry chem in the ſun, or in a dry- 
ing ſtove; turn them frequently whilſt on the 


Wee. 


To preſerve Apricots. ' 

Take the largeſt and beſt you can get, juſt” 
ripe and no more; open them at the creſs 
with a knife, and thruſt out the ſtone with a 
bodkin ; pare them as thin as you can. To 
every pound of apricots take a pound and a 
half of fine ſugar. As you pare them, ſtrew 
ſome pounded ſugar on them; clarify the re- 
mainder of the ſugar ; put the apricots in the 
ſyrup, and let them lie till the ſyrup is almoſt ' 
cold ; then put them on a flow fire, and let 
them ſimmer a little ; cover them with white 
paper; ſet them off the fire, and let them 
ſtand until they are almoſt cold ; then put 
them on again; and bring them to a ſimmer ; 
repeat this three or four times, letting them 
be almoſt cold before you put them on; by 


this time the ſugar will be well incorporate 
with 
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with them; then put them on, and bring them 
to a boil; let them boil until they are quite 
tranſparent. If you chooſe you may blanch 
the kernels, and put them in amongſt them at 
the laſt boiling. So pot them up. 


To make Apricot Fam. 


Stone and pare the apricots; take equal 
weight of ſugar and fruit; clarify the fugar, 
and boil it candy height; put in the apricots, 
and let them boil very thick, until they are 
well broke. You may bruiſe them with a 
ſpoon as they boil : you may boil a little white 
currant-jelly with them, for they are much 
the better of it; blanch the kernels, and mix 
with them juſt before you take them off. 
This makes very fine tarts. 


To preſerve Green Gauge Plumbs. 


Pluck the plumbs when full grown, with 
the ſtalk at each, and a leaf, if you can; let 
them lie in cold water twenty-four hours; take 
them out of that water; put two or three 
green-kail blades in the bottom of a clean 
braſs pan; put in the fruit, with as much wa- 
ter as will wholly cover them; ſtrew alittle 
rounded alum amongit them; put them on a 
clear fire; and when they riſe to the top, 
take them out, and put them in a bowl, with 
a little warm water about them; clean the pan 
again; put in a freſh green-kail blade into it; 
put as much boiling water on them as will 
cover them, with a little more pounded alum; 

| cover 
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cover them with a cloth; let them ſtand a 


quarter of an hour ; take them out of the wa- 
ter; weigh them, and take equal weight of 
double- refined ſugar ; pound the ſugar ; clean 
the pan again ; put in the fruit, and ſtrew the 
pounded ſugar alongſt them, and a little wa- 


ter; ſet it on a clear fire, and let it ſimmer 
and boil ſlowly, until the fruit is green and 


tranſparent ; put the fruit in pots; boil the 
ſyrup a little longer; and when it is cold, 
pour it on the fruit; let them ſtand two or 
three days; then pour off the ſyrup; boil it 
up with more ſugar to a ſtrong ſmooth ſy- 
rup: when it is cold, pour it on the fruit, 


and cloſe them up, and as the ſkin will ſhrivet 


down, you mult take it muy off. 
Anather way. 


Green them as before. Then clarify a 
pound and a quarter of ſingle- reſined ſugar 
for each ponnd of plumbs ; put your plumbs 
in a jar, and when the ſyrup is almoſt cold, 
pour it over them, and put a weight on the 
top to keep them down in the ſyrup ; ; then 


let them ſtand for two or three days, when 
you will fee the ſyrup very thin; then boil it 
up again, and pour it on the plumbs as be- 
fore; repeat this till you ſee your ſyrup very 
thick, and the plumbs tranſparent ; then put 
on the ſyrup ; give it a boil, and ſcum it; 


then put in your plumbs; let them boil for | 


three minutes, and pot them np. - 


T4 
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To preſerve Magnum Plumbs. 


Take the plumbs before they are too ripe, 
and give them a ſlit on the hollow fide with 
2a pen-knife, and prick them with a pin; take 
ſcalding hot water, and put a little ſugar in it; 
put in the plumbs; cover them cloſe up, and 
ſet them on a ſlow fire to ſimmer; take them 
off, and let them ſtand a little; put them on 
the fire again to ſimmer, but take care they 
do not break; clarify as much ſugar as will 


Bug” 
cover the plumbs, and boil it to candy-height : 42 
when the plumbs are pretty tender, take 40 
them out of that liquor, and put them amongſt i 


% 


0 
5 


the ſyrup when it is almoſt cold, till they are 
very tranſparent; ſkim them, and take them 
off; let them ſtand about two hours; then 
ſer them on, and give them another boil; 
put them in pots or glaſſes ; boil up the ſyrup 
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very thick, and when it is cold pour it over * 
the plumbs. 9 
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To keep common Plumbs for Tarts. 


. 
— 


Put the plumbs into a narrow-mouth'd 
ſtone- jar. To every twelve pounds of plumbs 
take ſeven pounds of raw ſugar, and ſtrew it 
in amongſt the plumbs as you put them in 
the jar; tie up the mouth of the pot very 
cloſe with ſeveral folds of paper; put them 
into a flow oven, and let them ſtand until the 
ſugar has quite penetrated them, and then 
they are enough, | 
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To preſerve Pear has. 
Put the peaches into boil'd — bur 


don't let them boil; take them ont; and put 
them into cold water; then lay them Between 


two cloths to dry. To every dozen of peach. 


es clarify a pound of ſugar; ien you take 
the peaches out of the cloth, prick: them 
with a pin; put them into a cloſe-mourh'a 
jar; and when the ſyrup is cold, pour it over 
them, and fil] up the jar with brandy put a 

wet bladder on the mouth of the 2221 and't tie 
leather above it. . 


7 2 


To preſerve Pears. 


Take the beſt preſerving pears new pluck'd; 


make a ſmall hole at the back end with a 
{mall ivory bodkin, and pick out the ſeeds ; 


- pare them very thin; weigh them, and take 


equal weight of fine ſugar ; rake half a mutch- 
kin of the water that boil'd the pears to each 
pound of ſugar; clarify it, and put in the 
pears ; let them boil until they are ſoft. 
When you put the pears into pots, boil up 
the ſyrup again, and pour it over them: 
when it is quite cold, put a clove into every 
pear where the eye was cut out; cover them 
with the jelly of apples, and ſo pot them up. 


To preſerve Pears red. 


Take the Jargeſt pound-pears when full 
ripe; pare them, and put them into as much 
Water as will cover them; pound a drop or 

Io 
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two of cochineal, and put it into the water; 
let them boil till they are tender; keep them 
cloſe covered while the ſyrup is making; 
weigh them, and take equal weight of ſugar ; 
clarify it; then pur in the pears; ſqueeze the 


juice of a lemon amongſt the ſyrup, and cut 


the thin paring of the lemon as ſmall as you 
can, and put it in: let them boil until they 
are red and tranſparent ; then put them into 
pots, and when the ſyrup is cold, pour it o- 
ver them; cover them with the jelly of red 
gooſeberries; pick out the ſecds, as in the 
preceding receipt, and put a clove into every 
pear. 


Apple Jeliy. 

Pare a dozen of good tart apples; take a 
pint of water; cut the apples in very ſmall 
bits, and throw them into the water as you 
cut them, to preſerve their colour ; let them 
boil until the whole ſubſtance is out of them, 
and the water half waſted ; then put it into a 
hair-ſearce ; let them {ſtand until all the water 
is drain'd from them. To every mutchkin 
of the liquor take a pound of fine ſugar ; caſt 


the white of an egg or two, and put in among{t. 


the ſugar and liquor ; put them on the fire, 
and keep them ſtirring until the ſugar is melt- 
cd: when it boils a while, take off the ſcum, 
and put in the juice of a lemon or two,, as you 
like it of tartneſs. You may boil in a piece 
of the rhind along with them; let it boil until 
it jelly, which. you will know. by putting a 
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little of it on a faucer to cool; rake all the 
ſcum clean of, and take out the lemon. So 
pot it up. 


Chip and Jeliß of Apples. 


Prepare the apples in the ſame way as in 
rhe foregoing receipt for the jelly; pare the 
apples, cut them in flices, and then cut the 
Nices into long chips (as you do the chip 
marmalade); put them amongſt cold water. 
You may weigh two pounds of apples before 
you pare them. To each chopin of juice al- 


low two pounds of fine ſugar, and a pound 


and a half for the two pounds of chips; put 
on all the fugar and juice; clarity it wich eggs 
as you do the jelly; when the ſyrup is well 
{cummed, ſqueeze in the juice of three lemons; 
put in it ſome of the parings of the lemons; 
drain the water from the cllips, and put them 
into the ſyrup ; let chem boil until the chips 
are quite tranſparent. - You muſt be fure that 
they are very firm apples. The true leading- 
ton, or the pippins, anſwer very well. This 
is a very pretty preſerve, either in glaſſes or 
for fine tarts. 


To preſerve Apples green. 


Take the large coddlings, or any other 
hard green apple, newly pulled; cut them 
in quarters, and cut out the core; put 
them into a braſs pan, with hard water, and 
a little pounded alum; turn the green fide 


downmoſt; let them ſimmer on a flow fre, 
but 
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but don't let them boil; they are enough 
when youu take off the kin without any of 
the ſruit adhering to it; and after they are 
all pceied, put them on again with the 
ſame water, and two ounces of ſugar ; keep 
down. the green fide, and let them ſimmer 
gently for a little while; put them on and off 
they fire until the turn again; they mult not 
be long at a time on the fire, as they would 
be too ſoſt; take out the apples from the 
liquor, and lay them on a diſh, To every 
found of apples clarify a pound of fine ſugar : 
„hien the ſyrup is ready put in the apples, and 
give them a quick boil, till they are tranſpa- 
rent; take them cut of the ſyrup, and boil ir 
pretty thick. When the apples and ſyrup 
are cold, put them into pots; let them ſtand 
fone days, and if the ſyrup is turned thin, 
pour it off the apples; give it a boil, and then 
give the apples a boil in it; when they are cold, 

put them into pots, and cloſe them up. Youmay 
look at them in a fortnight after; and if the 
fyrup is turned thin, boil it up again as before. 


Apples in Syrup. 


Take firm round apples, and take out the 


cores; Pare them, and throw them into cold 
water as you pare them; clarify as much fine 
gar as will cover them ; put them into the 
:yrup, and let it boil over them; place 
them nearly in a China Giſh, ard pour the ſy- 
rup about them; put in the juice of a lemon 
when the ſyrup is clas iſicd. If ygu have any 
preſerved 
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_ preſerved barberries, you may put in two or 


three ſprigs of them on the top of the ap- 
1 This is a very pretty diſh for preſent 
uſc, | 


To preſerve Cucumbers, 


Take a dozen of the greeneſt and firmeſt 
large cucumbers you can get, and Jay them 
in a pickle of ſalt and water, allowing half a 
pound of falt to the dozen of cucumbers. Let 
them lie in this pickle four days; then take 
them out, and lay them in plenty of freſh wa- 


ter for two days, with a plate above them to 


Keep them down in the water; then cover 


the bottom of a pan, with green Tail blades, 


lay in your cucumbers, and ſtrew over them 
half an ounce of pounded alum ; cover them 
up cloſe with more green kail blades; ſet them 
on the fire, and give them a ſcald; then take 
them off, and let them ſtand till they be cold, 
and repeat this operation of ſcalding and cool- 
ing them, till you ſce them begin to look 
greenith, Then take them out, and change 


both the water and blades, but put in no more 


alum, and give them a boil for fix or ſeven 
minutes; then take up your cucumbers: cares 
ſully, and cut a {mail picce out of the flat ſide 
of cach of them, and with the ſmali end of a 
tea ſpoon ſcrape out the pulp and feeds; then 
dry them between the folds of a cloth, and ſeu- 
fon them in the inſide with whole white pepper; 
thin parings of lemon, ſliced ginger, and fome 
blades of mace mixed together; then put in 


the 
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the pieces you cut out of the cucumbers, and 


faſten them with a thread fo as to prevent the 


ſeaſonings from getting out; then weigh the 
cucumbers, and for each pound of them cla- 
rify one pound and a half of double-refin'd 
ſugar, and when this ſyrup is almoſt cold pour 
it over them, covering them with a plate to 


hold them down in it; let them lie in the ſy- 


rup three days; then lift out your cucumbers; 
put your ſyrup through a ſcarce, and give it 
a good boil, taking care to ſcun it well, and 
when it is near cold pour it again on the cu- 
eumbers, and about ſix days after repeat this 
again; then take them out of the ſyrup, and 


ſquecze into it the juice of four lemons, ad- 


ding all the other ſcaſonings above mention- 
od then ſet the ſyrup on the fire, and when 
it comes a boil put in your cucumbers, and 
give them a boil for tix or ſeven minutes; 
them-take them out, and pot them up for uſe. 


This is one of the moſt beautiful and richeſt 


preſerves we have, and may be ſent to table 
either in glailes or in aſſcts, either cut or 
whole. If the cucumbers are very large, ſplit 
them long ways, take cut the pulp, and do as 
above directed. 


To preſerve Melons. 


Take the melons before they are quite ripe, 
and lay them in ſalt and water two days; take 
them out of that pickle, and lay them in cold: 
elcan water another day; green them the 
lame way as the preſerved cucumbers : when 
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they are green'd, cut a ſmall bit out of one of 
the ends, and ſcoop out all the pulp. Do the 
ſyrup the ſame way as for the cucumbers ; let 
it be quite cold before you put it on the me- 
ons; throw in a good deal of lemon-peel, caſſia 
. buds, and fome fliced ginger amongſt the ſy- 
rup ; and the laſt boiling you give it, put in 
ſome of the juice of lemon. - 


To preſerve green Almonds, = 


Pluck the almonds when not full grown, 
but ſo tender that a pin will pierce through 
them; rub them with a clean cloth, and put 
them into boiling water for three or four mi- 
nutes, until the outer ſkin will rub off with a 
cloth; have ready ſome thick ſyrup, and put 


the almonds in it, and let them boil two mi- 


nutes; take them out of the ſyrup, boi 
it a little longer, and pour it on them; 


repeat the boiling of the ſyrup. ron of fix 


days, until it remains thick on them, and 


has penetrated into them. Boil ſome rock 


alum in the water. 


All green and white preſerves muſt be done 
with double-refin'd ſugar, clic they won't be 
pretty. Another thing to be minded 1s, that 


there is no other pans fit for preſerving or 


pickling but bell-metal or braſs ones, and theſe 
muſt always be clean ſcour'd before you uſe 
them. ä | 
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To preſerve Barberrics. 


Take the largeſt and fineſt ſprigs of bar- 
berries you can get; lay them carefully in a 


ſtone flat-bottom'd pot; clarify as much fine 


ſugar as will cover them: when the ſyrup is 
cold, pour it over them; tet it ſtand until the 
ſyrup becomes thin; then pour it off them, 
and add more ſugar to it, and boil it to a pret- 
ty ſtrong ſyrup ; when cold, pour it over them 
again, which you muſt repeat until the fyoup 
is incorporated with the bernes, and that they 
are; tranſparent, and the ſyrup remains thick 
about them; then pot them up for uſe. When 
you uſe them, take them up in whole ſprigs; 
put them into glaſſes with the ſyrup about 


them; they look very pretty. They are a 


very pretty garniſhing for milk. diſhes. . 
Be ſure to put paper dipped in ſpirits cloſe 
on all preſerves, or in fine oil, which is rather 


better for keeping them from candying than 
the ſpirits ; take care not to keep them in a 


damp place, nor in a place too drying. 


Lemon or Orange Syrup. 


For every mutchkin of juice, clarify a pound 
rad a half ſugar; fer ir on the fire, and ler it 
boil for ten minutes, adding to it ſome of the 
thin parings ; then take it off, and when it is 


cold bottle it up for uſe; this anſwers for al- 


moſt every purvoſe for w hich the juice of theſe 


fruits are uſed, and is always ready when 


theſe 
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theſe cannot be had. When mixed with wa- 
ter it is an excellent cooling drink i in ſummer. 
It will keep a long time. 


Syrup of Clove- Fulyflowwer. 


Cut all the white ends of them. To every 

und of ſlowers put on a chopin of - water, 
and about a dozen of cloves ; put them into 
a ſtone pot, and tie them choſe up with paper, 
and put it into a pot of cold water; let it bol 
about them for five or ſix hours; rake c care 
the water does not boil into them; then take 
them out, and ſqueeze them through à clean 
cloth. To every mutchkm of juice take a 
pound of fine ſugar; put in the white of an 
egg to clarify it; ſcum it very well as it RW 
up; when cold, bottle it up. tt: 210 


Syrup of V. wlets. ed 41 7575 


Piek them off the ſtalks. To every . 
of violets pour on a mutchkin of boiling wa- 
ter; cover them up clofe, and let them ſtand 
for twenty-four hours ; then ſtrain it. For e- 
very mutchkin of juice take two pounds of 
double-refin'd ſugar, pounded and ſifted, and 
put it in by degrees; and when the ſugar! is 
quite diſſolved, bottle it up, 


Syrup of Pale Roſes. 


Fill an earthen pot with roſes z pbur boil- 
ing water over them; cover them up and let 
them Rune all next day; ; ſtrain them through 


7 
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a clean cloth, and add as many freſh roſes to 
the liquor as you had before; ſet them on the 
fire, and let them boil until rhey are ſtrong ; 


then ſtrain it. To every mutchkin of juice 


take a pound of ſine ſugar, and mix it in with 
the juice; put in the white of an egg or two 
to clarify it; then put it on the fire to boil; 
it muſt not boil too long; ſcum it very well, 
and when cold bottle it up. 


Syrup of Maidenhair. 


Take half a pound of maidenhair, and half 
a pound of liquorice- ſtick; peel off the (kin, 
and ſlice it down; take an ounce of tifſilago; 
put them all into a pot of cold water; ſet it 
on the fire, and let ir hoil for ſeven or eight 
hours; then ſtrain it through a cloth. To e- 
very mutchkin of juice take a pound of white 
ſugar-candy ; clarify it with the white of an 
egg; let it boil well; ſcum it, and when cold 
bottle it up. 


Syrup of | Turnip. 


' Waſh the turnip very clean, and dry them 
with a cloth; grate them down, and ſtrain 
them through a clean cloth. To every 
mutchkin of juice take a pound of fugar-can- 
dy; clarify it wich the white of an egg; let 
t boil well; ſcam it, and when cold bottle 
3k up. 
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Syrup of Nettles. 


Take the red nettles in the ſpring of the 
year; pick and waſh them very clean through 
two or threc waters; beat them in a mortar, 
and ſqueeze out the juice; let it ſtand twen- 
ty-four hours to ſettle; then pour all the 
clear juice from the grounds, To every 
3 
dy, and clarify it; boil and ſcum it, and when 
cold bottle it up. 


Conſerve of Naſes. 


Take the buds of the true ſcarlet roſes ; 
clip off all the red part. 'To each pound 
of roſes beat and ſift two pounds of fine ſu- 
gar; pound the roſes very well in a marble 
mortar; then itir in the ſugar by degrees, 
and continue pounding until all the ſugar is 
thoroughly incorporated with the rofes, If 

ou think it too thin, add more ſugar, until 
they will reccive no more. 


To made Cinnæmon Tablet. 


Prepare your ſugar in every reſpect as in 
the receipt for candying fruits, page 168. 
Then take your pan off the fire, aud 10 every 
pound of ſugar, take a fixpence worth of the 
oil of cinnamon, if you want the tablet very 
fine, if not, half an ounce of ground cinnamon 
will anſwer ; mix it very well among your can- 
died ſugar, and grind it on the fide of the 
pan. Have a marble flap, or _ flat 

| one 


in of juice take a pound of ſugar-can- - 
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ſtone ready rub'd over with a little of the oil 
of almonds, or ſweet butter; pour your tablet 
upon it, and when it has ſtood ſome time, ſcore 
it lightly with a knife into fquares ; and when 
it is quite firm, draw it off gently et 


Ginger Tablet. 


This is done in the very ſame way as the 0- 
ther, only to the pound of fugar, in place of 
cinnamon, take half an ounce of ginger finely 
beat and ſifted, and finifh it off as before. 


Barley Sugar. 


Boil a pound of fingle-refined ſugar, to 
what is called crack/inz height, which is a 
higher degree than blowing. The way to 
know it is to dip a ſmall bit of ſtick in cold 
water ;, then dip the ſtick in the boiling ſu- 
gar, and try it with your teeth; if it ſticks to 
them like glue it is not enough, but when it 
cracks in your teeth, take it off, and pour it 
upon your ſtone, (remembering always to 
have the ſtone rubbed over with a little fine 
oil, or ſweet butter); then as quick as you 
can, double it up, and cut it with a pair. of 
big ſciffars ; give it a roll or a twilt, as you 
chooſe. In boiling ſugar to this height it is 
apt to fly very furiouſly, therefore to prevent 
the loſs of your ſugar, put into it the ſmalleſt 
bit of freſh butter, wich will at once give it 
a check. 

If you wiſh to have it of the permacetti 
kind, take a quarter of an ounce of perma- 

cetti 
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| cetti to the pound of ſugar, and give it a beat; 
| then put the half of it among your ſugar, aud 
ſtrew the other half of it upon, that part of 
the ſtone you mean to pour your ſugar on, 
and ſmooth it down with a hot iron. In this 
caſe you have no occaſion to uſe either oil 
| or. + hay as the permacerti prevents both the 
| ſugar from flying over the pan, and at the 
fame time will make it come 192 off the 
ſtone. Tr ; 4. 
Again, if you chooſe to have your barley⸗ 
ſugar of the lemon kind, grate à large lemon, 
or two ſmall ones, to each pound of ſugar; 
dry the grate in an oven, or beforc the, fire, 
and when you have poured it out upon the 
ſtone, ſtrew it over it; then fold it double, 
and finifh it as above directed. 


To gabe 2 Clæging fer a Seed er Plini, Cale. 


Pound and ſift one pound of double-refin'd 
: ſagar ; caſt the whites of three ſmall eggs to 

a inow ; mix the ſugar gradually; among the 
| Whites; caſt all together, with your whilk, 
E rill i it becomes white and ſmooth, which, will 


take about three quarters of an hour; ; add to 1 

N it a little gum water. When your cake is a; 
ready draw it to the mouth of the oven; then ; 
take a broad pointed knife, and lay the gla- u 

zing all over the top and ſides of the cake. = 

If you chooſe to ornament your cake, put * 

a croun in the middle, and other ſmall fancy an 


figures on the top, waving ſmall ſhells up and 10h 
: down yi; 
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down tHe Tides of it, and put a bunch of arti- 
fetal fla wers of different colours ſo as to ſtand 
withiti the crown; the crown, figures, and 
ſhells are made of ſugar paſte, the flowers 
4nd Taves'of different coloured paſte, and tlie 
ſtalks'of lemon peel. The three firſt articles 
ate fold reaſonably in the confectioners ſhops, 


and the others you can eaſily do yourſelves 


according to fancy, after being taught the me- 
thod of making paſtes, and cutting them out. 


* 


wm i} 41,1 To mango Cucumbers. 


Take a dozen of middle ſized large cucum- 
bers, green and firm; lay them in a pickle of 
falt aud Water „ a8 ſtrong as to bear an egg, for 
eiglit days; changing this pickle twice in that 
time. "then cover the bottom of a braſs pan 
with green kail blades; lay in your cucum- 
bers, and cover them with balf vinegar and 
half water, and throw in amongſt them half 
an ounce of beat alum; cover them with a 
large kail blade, and put them on the fire till 
the pickle is almoſt ſcalding hot; take them off, 
tld let chem ſtand til! chey are almoſt cold; 

then ſer them on the fire again, and give them 
another flight ſcald, repeating the ſame till 
you find them begin to change colour, which 
will'take near a whole day ; ; then take out 
vour cucumbers, and after having cleaned 
your, pan, put freſh blades in the bottom of it 
and lay in your cucumbers ; pour boiting 
rer on them, and half a mutchkin of more 


vineoar; but no alum; cuver them with a 
5 1 S blade, 
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blade, and give them a boil for fix or ſeven 


minutes; then take up the cucumbers, and 
cut a ſmall piece ont of the flat fide of rhem, 
and with the ſhank of a tea. VN ſooop out 


the looſe pulp and ſeeds; lay them betwixt 


the folds of a cloth; and for — take a 
quarter a pound of muſtard feed, an ounce of 
black pepper, an ounce of Jamaica pepper, 
two nutmegs broke, an ounce of ginger ſcra- 

and ſliced, half an ounce of cloves, and 
ſome heads of garlick peeled and ſliced down; 
mix thele all well together, and fill up your 
mangos with it; put in the pieces on 
out, and faſten them with a thread ; then lay 
chem in your pickling can, with fome pieces 
of horſe raddiſh; boil one pint of good vine- 
gar, throw into it a handful of falt, and _ 

remained over filling your mangos; pbu 

it boiling hot over them, taking care that they 
be well covered with it. Cover your can 
with a cloth to keep in the ſteam, and next 
day tie the month of it up with bladder or 
teather 


To pickle ſmall Cucumber ad; Lua Baan 


Take four dozen of cucumbers, and one 
half forpet of beans; lay them four days in a 
ſtrong pelle of falt and water, and green 
them as in the laſt receipt; then boil a pint 0: 
vinegar with a handful of falt, half an Lek 


of black, and half an ounce of Jamaica 


per, half an ounce of ginger, a quarter” 


ounce of cloves, and a uutmeg broice in pie 
ces. 


* 
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ces. Give theſe a boil for a minute or two, 

hour it directly over your pickles, and COVET 
as before. 

amphire, raddifb pods, the feed of ; Hh 

1 ; els aud all. other lay free * be dee 

ter ways, 1 11 20 


e cava Nalnuts green full grown: 


Take a hundred full grown walnuts, before 
the ſhells begin to turn hard, which you will 
know by a pin caſily piercing them ; lay thera 
in a ſtrong pickle of ſalt and water for, nine 
days, changing this pickle three times in that 
fpace; then take them out of it, and prick 
each walnut with a pin; then lay a kail blade 
in the bottom of a pan, and above it your wal- 
nuts, covering them with plenty of water, and 
hying a blade over all; put them on the fire, 
and let them be no warmer than you tan hold 
your hand amongſt them a few moments; then 
take them of, and repeat this heating two 
three times, and when the water turns black, 
our it off, change your blades, and pour a 
kettle of warm water over them; then t 
themen à flow fire, and when you find that 
the guter ſttin of 1 our Wainurs will caſily ſcrape 
et, take tutm o re fire, and as you” ſcrape 
them, yuh; them ſwocth with a towl, and throw 
them! ino 6 Jar of warm water; then, boil a 
pint of Nrong vinegar, Wir a handful. of falt, 
talf 3 an Funde. of Llack, and half an ounce of 
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broke in pieces; when it has boiled two 
three minutes, pour it into a can to cool, and 
when it is cold, = it in your jar, and lay 
your walnuts, afte you have dried and {inooth- 
ed them, in amongit it, and: cover them up 
ſor uſe, 10 e tas ; lon 


als +70 pickle OT 2 Black, 


Take ſull-groun walnuts before the ſhells 
turn hard, ſo that you can run a pin eaſily 
through chem; prick every nut with a big 
pin; boil a pickle of ſalt and water ſo ſlrong 
us to bear an egg; ſcum it when it boils, and 
pour it hot on the nuts; lay a-weight»on 
them to hold them down, and every. four 


days mal e a new pickle as ſtrong as the ſirſlʒ 


continuing fo doing for four or five times 
and when you take them out of the laſt bring, 
rub each nut with a clean coarſe cloth; boil 
as much ſtrong vinegar as will cover them; 
take ſome black and ſamaica pepper, cloves, 
and mace, two or three nutmegs, a piece 
of ginger and a piece of horfe-raddidh, 
three” or four ſpoonfuls of muſt ard. feed, 
and a few cloves of garlick; ſtrew in [the 
ſpices amongſt the walnuts as you put them 
in; then pour the vinegar boiling hot en 
them, and cover them up with two or three 
folds of a clean cloth. This walnut pickle 
wall ſupply the place of A in any brown 
ſauces or ragoos. „ Nada 

| 3 1 9d 11 44) N--T8 
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To pickle Muſhrooms. 


Take the ſmall white buttons; throw them 
in milk and water; take them out of that, 
and rub every muſhroom with a piece of cican 
flannel; and as you rub them, throw them 
into clean milk and water; then put them 
into a pan of clean cold water with a little 
bit of alum; put them on the fire, and give 
them a ſcald ; then take them off, and ſpread 
them between two cloths to dry; have ready 
boil'd as much of rhe ſtrongeſt vinegar as 
will cover them; then put the muſhrooms 
into bottles with whole white pepper, cloves, 
mace, and ginger, and cover them with the 
vinegar ;- it mult be quite cold before you 
put it on them; put a little fweet oi on the 
tops of the bottles; cork and tie them up 
very cloſe with z piece of leather. 


Cauli fleror rr. 


Take the cauliflowers when they are no 
larger than a ſmall turnip; take away all the 
green leaves from them ; put on fome milk 
and water, and when it boils put in the 
llowcrs, and ſcald them in it; rake them off, 
and lay them between two cloths to dry; and 
when they are dry, put them into a jar: put 
in Whole white pepper, mace, cloves, and a 
bit of ginger, amongſt them; boil as much 
of the beſt vinegar as will cover them; you 
muſt let it be cold before you put it on them, 


Take care that the cauliflowers be hard, white, 
and 
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and free of all blemiſhes. -. You may pickle 
turnip in the fame way, but turn them out 
with a turner: if you have none, pare and 
cut them down very neatly in pieces rr 
the ſize of a walnur. | * 


. Onions. 


Take ſmall hard onions (the filver onions 
are the beit); ſet them on the fire in a pan of 


cold water, and Jet them be very near boil- 
ing; then take off the ſkins, and lay them be- 


tween two cloths till they are cold; put in 
white pepper, mace, cloves, and ginger, a- 
mongſt them; boil ſome vinegar, and when it 
Is s cold pour it on them. 717-004 


An 

% OO OO eee eee 

Take a forpet of ſmall ſilver onions make 

a pickle of ſalt and water as ſtrong as to bear 

an egg; give it a boil, and pour it hot over 
your onions, and repeat the ſame next day; 


when the onions are cold, peel them neat- 


ly with a pen- knife, and wipe them with a 


cloth; boil a pint of the beſt vinegar with an 


ounce of white pepper, two drops of mace, 


a nutmeg broke, and a ſmall bit of ginger; 
when it is cold pour it over Hr n 
and cover them up cloſe. In | 

This method is preferable to the other, 
Partictflarly i in this reſpect, that as the ohions 
are not boiled or ſcalded, i it keeps nnen 


aud criſp. 
Red 


JF 


nepar, If you have a mind to dye any of 
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"Red Cabbage. ATI bieg 


Take a middiing ſtock of the darkeſt Und . 


vou can get, and cut it down iu very: thin 
ſlices like ſtraws ; work in amongſt it a pound 
of ſalt, and when it is well mixed, preſs it 
down hard in a can, and let it ſtand two days, 
covering it up with the outer blades, andlay- 

ing a plate and a weight above it; then, take 
out the cabhage; ſquceze the juice well out 
of it, and dry it with a cloth bolt aint of 
vinegar. with half an ounce of Jamaica and 
half an ounce of black pepper, a quarter of 
an ounce. of cloycs, and a picce of . ginger ; 
put the cabbage iu your pickling can, and 
pour the pickle over; cover it up with a fold- 
ed cloth, and when they are cold, tie them up 
far, uf. ke 


| A few onions cut in round n nized a- 
mong your pickled cabbage gives it a fine : re- 
liſh. | vis 


iow 4 1 


n Bitroot, * jr ,.h FIT 


N into a pot full, of. bailing 


won take care not to cut or (break,.ariy 


of the ſmall fibres or the ſnaws: when. they 
are boiled tender enough, let them cool a 
little, and take off the king with, a. coarſe 


cloth ; ſlice them down into a pot, and put 


in ſome! black and jamaica pepper and cloves 
among them, and fill up the pot with cold xi- 
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the turnips or onions red, put taem in amongſt 
the bitroot, and you may flice. a few onions, 
and throw them amongſt it. 


N. B. This is a pretty garniſh for made 


diſhes, eſpecially when it is cut down eirher 
in thin round flices like wheels, wich the 
edges nicked neatly, or in any figures or 
ſhapes you pleaſe of birds, beaſts, leaves, 

flowers, &c. | 


Barborries. 


Jake equal quantity of vinegar and water; 
into a chopin of that put half a pound of 
kitchen ſugar and a little ſalt; then pick out 
the worſt of the berries; bruiſe them in a 
mortar, and put them in amongſt the liquor; 
boil it till it is of a ſine colour; let it ſtand to 
cool, and then ſtrain it through a cloth; put 
the beſt of the barberries into a jar, and when 


the pickle is cold and fertled pour it on 


them. 
Ty make Piccalillo, or Indian Pictle. 


Take a pound of white ginger; tet it lie 
one night in ſalt and water; ſcrape and cut 
X into thin ſlices, and put it in a large ſtone- 
jar with dry ſalt, and let it remain till the reſt 
of the ingredients are ready; take one pound 
of garlick; pech off the ſkins; ſalt it three 
days; then waſh it and falt it again, and let 
it he three days longer; then waſh it, and put 
it in a ſieve, and dry it in the ſun; take two 

Ounces 
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ounces of long pepper; falt and dry it, hut 
not too much; take one ounce of white mul. 
tard ſeed, two ounces of turmerick .Fogt 3 
pound it well, and tie it in a muſlin rag, and 
throw in all. theſe ingredients into à well 


glaz'd earthen, jar, puiting a quart of Fong 


Wiite-wine vinegar to them, paſt cd; 


not boil it; and if at any titze the liquor 4 
up, add ſome more vincgar; take the white 
kind of cabbages; cut them into quarters; 


ſalt them three days; quecze the water from 
them, and dry them in the ſun: do the fame 
to cauliflowers and celery, only the white 
part of the celery. French beans, ſalad, and 
Aparagus, ſhould only lie two days, and have 
a boil in falt and water, and be dried in the 
ſug, and thrown, i iato the pickle ; keep them 
very cloſe. , C. Zucumbers, plumbs, and apples, 
21 be done in like manner with this pickle. 


NV. B. All pickles ſnould be cloſcly tied 
up with a wet bladder and leather; and when 
they are to be uſed, taken out with a wooden 
or horn ſpoof, as any kind of metal is hurt- 


Mia them. | 8 
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| I | | 
VINEOAR, KETCHUP, SHRUB, WiNEs, &c. 


* 


| To make Sugar Nnegn r-. AS 
To every pint of water take half a pound 
of raw ſuger ; let it boil, and ſcum it as Jong 
as the feum riſes; put it into a barrel that 
will hold it; and when it i; as cold as when 
on put batm (yeſt) to wort, ſoak a _toait of 
ead in barm, and put jt to it; let it ſtand 
until it give over biſſing; then bung it up; let 
it ſtand in an equal warm place. If you make 
it in April, it may be ready againſt the ſeaſon 
ef making piekles. Ac 
Goofeberry Vinegar. 


To every pint of gooſcherries allow three 
pints of water; the berries mult be quite 
ripe; bruiſe them with your hand; boil the 
water, and when it is cold, put it on 
the berries; let it ſtand twenty-four hours; 
then ſtrain it through a clean cloth, To a 


pint of that juice put half a pound of raw ſu- 


gar; mix it well, and when the ſugar 18 diu 
folyed, barrel it up; it muſt ſtand nine er 
„„ 


1 
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ten months at leaſt. This is a very ſtrong 
vinegar. 

Reichup... 


Take the larg eſt muſhrooms you can get, 
and cut off a bi of the end that the earth 
ſticks on; break them in ſmall pieces with 
your hands ; as = break them, ſtrew ſalt on 
them; let them ſtand twenty-four hours; then 
turn chem into a. hair-fearce, and {tir them 
often in the ſearce to let the juice run from 
them. When you have gathered all the, juice 
you can get, run it through a. flannel = 
To every pint of juice allow an ounce of 
black and an ounceof Jamaica pepper, two nut- 
megs bruiſed, two drops of mace, two drops 
of cloves, and a piece of {iced ginger ; clarify 
5 fu the whites of eggs; and when it is 

elean ſcummed, put in the ſpices, and let 
it cl until it taſtes very ſtrong of the ſpices; 
when cold, bottle it up, and put the ſpices 
into the bottles pour a little ſweet oil into 
each bottle; cork them, and tie a piece of 
leather above the corks. 


' | TFalzut Ketchup. 94 


Take the walnuts when they are full grown, 
before the ſhell turn hard; prick them with 
a pin; make a ſtrong pickle of falt and water 
to bear an GE ; pour it boiling hot on the 
walnuts, and let them ſtand for four days; 
take them up, waſh them with clean water, 


and dry them with 2 cloth ; ; beat them very 
well 
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well in a mortar. Io very hundred walnuts 
ut on two bottles of ſtrong tale beer; the 
ſtronger the beer is the better; let it ſtand 
ten or twelve days on the walnuts; then run 
it through a cloth, and ſtrain it hard tò ger 
all the juice out; then run it through a fan- 
vel bag; put it on the fire; clarify it with 
whites of eggs; when it is clean ſcummed, 
put in black and Jamaica pepper, cloves, 
nutmegs, mace, fliced ginger, horſe-raddiſh 
diced, and a quarter of a pound of anchovies; 
let them boil until they are ſtrong of the ſpj- 

ces; then run it through a ſearce ; div 

the ſfices equally amongſt the bottles, and 
put in a fingle clove of garlick into each bote 
tie: when the ketchup 1s cold, gork- it np as 


the other ketchup, F t 26a 
To malte a iwenty-pint Barrel of ' Double Run 
Shrub, *! m zu 


a 3 ty 

Beat eighteen pounds of ſogle-refed' fl. 

gar; put it into the barrel, and pour a pint 

of lemon and a pint, of orange juice 77 
ſugar; ſuake the barre] often, agil fix it. 

with a clean ſtick till the ſugar is el 


Before you ſqueeze the fruit, pare fouf dozen 
of the lemons and oranges very thin; put on 
ſome rum on the rhind, and let it ang pot 
it is to go into the barrel: when the, ſugar. is 
all melted, fil un the barrel with the rum, 
and put in the rum that the rlindris zmengf 
along with it. Pefore, the Eaxrel, 1s [quiz 
; 4" . . $191 OLD IL ITOELTO AEDT, 
full, fake it heartily, that it way be dll Fell 

mixed; 
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mixed ; then fill up the barrel with the rum, 
and bung it up - Tet it ſtand fix weeks before 


5 pierce it. If you fee it is not fine enough, 


et ĩt ſtand a w © or two longer. 
* make the true Trench white Ratafia.,. = 


To two pints of brandy rake four ounces 
of the Kaul of apricots and peaches; bruife 
them in a mortar; take the thin parings of 
a dozen of lemons and fix oranges ; bruiſe an 
ounce of coriander ſecd; break half an ounce 
of cinnamon in ſmall bits. and take twen 
whole cloves ; mix all theſe materials hy? 
the brandy. You may let them ſtand a month 


or ſix weeks, ſtirring them often; put it. 


through a ſcarce, and take a pound and a 


half of fine ſugar; clarify i it, and mix it with. 


the ſpirits; then bottle it; put the corks 
looſe in, and let it ſtand until it is quite fine ; 

pour it from the grounds into other bortles. 
You may filter the grounds through a paper 
or cotton in a filler. 


When ou cannot procure apricots and 
peaches, bitter almonds will ſupply their 
place; but rake only the half of the quantity, 
and don t bruiſe them, but cut them ſmall 
with a knife. You may pur a pint of rum 
or good whiſky on the materials, and a good 
piece of ſugar. | 


N. B. This will anfwer very well for a 
dram, or for ſeaſonings to puddings. - 
U Currant 
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Currani Wine.” 


Take an equal quantity of red and white 
vurrants; ; bake them an hour in a moderate 
oven; then ſqueeze them through. a coarſe 
cloth; what water you intend to uſe have it 
ready boiling, and to every gallon of water 
put in one mutchkin of juice and three pounds 
of loaf ſugar; boil it a quarter of an hour, 
ſcum it well, then put it in a tub; when cool 
toaſt a flice of bread and ſpread on both fides 
two ſpoonfuls of yeſt, and let it work three 
days; ſtir it three or four times a- day, then 
put it into a caſk, and to every twenty pints of 

| wine add a mutchkin of brandy, and the whitqs 
of ten eggs well beat; bung it cloſe up, and let 
4 it ſtand three months, and then bottle it. 
s | N. B. This is a pale wine, but it is a very 
good one for keeping, and drinks pleaſans., 


Gogſeberry Nine. 


q To two pints of water put three pounds of 
lump ſugar; boil it a quarter of an hour, ſcum 

itt very well, and let it ſtand till it is almoſt 
cold; then rake a gallon of gooſeberries when 
full ripe ;. bruiſe them in a marble mortar, and 
put them in your veſſel; then pour in the li- 
quor; let it ſtand two days, and ſtir it every 
four hours; ſteep half an ounce of iſinglaſs in 

aà chopin of brandy two days; ſtrain the wipe 


through a flannel bag into a caſlæ; then heat ; 

the iſinglaſs in a marble mortar with five 

whites of eggs; then whilk' them together 
WY half 
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half an hour, put it in the wine, and beat 
them all together ; cloſe up your caſk and put 
clay over it; let ir ſtand ſix months; then 
bottle it off for uſe; put in each bottle a 
lump of ſogar and two raifins of the ſun, This 
is a very rich wine, and when it has been 
kept in the bottles two or three years! 0 
drink like Champagne. 


Ginger Wine. 


4 ake four gallons of fpring water r and 4 
ven pounds of Liſbon ſugar ; boil it a quarter 
0 in hour, and keep ſcumming i it well; when 
the liquor is cold ſqueeze in the juice of two 
lemons; then boil the peel with two ounces 
of ginger in a chopin and a half of water one 
hour; when it is cold put it- all' together into 


A barrel, with two ſpoonfuls of yeſt, a quar- 


ter of an ounce of iſinglaſs beat very thin, 
and two ounces of jar raiſins; then cloſe it 
up; let it ſtand ſeven weeks, and bottle it. 
The beſt ſeaſon to make it is the ſpring. 


To make Raiſin Wine. 


Boll ten gallons of ſpring water one hour; 
ben it is milk warm, to cvery gallon, add 
fix pounds of Malaga railins, clean picked 
and half chopped, ſtir it up twice a- day 
for nine or ten days, then run it through a 
hair fcve; ſqueeze - the raifins well with 
"your hands, and put the Iquor in your bar- 


rel, bung it cloſe up, let it ſtand three months, 


and then bottle it. va | 
U 2 Raſberry 
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Raſberry Nine. 
Gather your raſberries when full ripe and 


quite dry; cruſnh them directly and mix them 


wich ſugar, to preſerve the flavour, Which 
they would loſe in two hours. To every chop- 
pin of raſberries, put a pound of fine powder 
ſugar; when you have got the quantity you in- 
tend to make, to every chappin of ralberries 
add two pound more of fugar, and one gal- 
lon of cold water; ſtir-it well together, and 
let it ferment three days, ſtirring it five or ſix 
times a day; then put it in your caſk, and for 
every gallon put in two whole eggs, take care 
they are not broke in putting them in, cloſe 
it well up, and let it ſtand three months, then 


bottle it. 


NM. B. H you gather the berries when bi 
ſun ĩs hot upon them, and are quick in making 


your wine, it will keep the virtue in the raſ- 
berries, and make the wine more pleaſant, 


Lemonade. 


Take two Scots pints of ſpring- water and 
two pound of loaf-ſugar, and boil them ſoft- 
ly for three quarters of an hour with the pa- 
rings of a dozen of lemons thinly cut; when 
the liquor is cold, pick out the parings, and 
ſqueeze in the juice the lemons; then toaſt 
a piece of bread brown, ſf read it with barm, and 
put it to the liquor; let it ſtand two days, 
then bottle it; if you think it not ſwect e- 


nough, put a Jump of ſugar in oach bottie. 


Black 


* * * 
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Blac Cherry Brandy. 


Stone eight pounds of black cherries, and 
put ongthem à gallon: of the beſt brandy. 


Bruiſe the ſtones in a mortar, and then put 
them into your brandy. Cover them up dad, 
and let them ſtand a month or fix — 


Then pour it clear from the ſediments, and 


bottle it. Morello cherries done in this 
manner make a line rich cordial. 


B19 


Diakcrioxs OR THE CHOICE or Pao vis love 8. 
tot bns A. 
515 AL: QC Beef. 

O beef, if young, will have a fine n 
open. grain, of a pleaſing carnation. red, and 
ou tender; the fat rather white than yellow , 

and the fuet white. The grain of cow-beef 
is cloſer, the fat whiter than that of ox- beef, 
but the lean not ſo bright a fed as the other. 
The grain of bull- beef is ſtill loſer, the fat hard 
and ſkinny, the lean of a deep red, and has a 
ſtronger ſmell than either cow or on- beef. 


11 tb 1015 o& — Tiff ' 
Mutton. 


_ ol ad Hoc 


If you ſqueeze young mutton with your 


ſingers, it will feel hard, and continue wrink- 
led, and the {at will be fibrous and clammy. 
The grain of ram - mutton is cloſe, the fleſn is 
of a deep red; and the fat ſpongy. The fleth 
of ewe · mutton is paler than that of the wed- 


der, and che grain is cloſer. Short-ſhanked 
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The head of a lamb is good, if the eyes are 
„bright and plump; but if they are funk und 


ii wir kledjiir Lo das: If the vein in the neck 


Doof che fore quarter appear of a ſine blue, it is 
: Freſh but if it be green or yellow, you may 
"ihe: ſure it is ſtale. In the hind-quarter, if 
there is a faint difagreeable ſmell near the kid- 
ney, or if the knuckle be very mmber, | it ĩs not 
or 


Teal. 


The fleſh of a cow-calf is lin 3 
of a bull, but the fleth is not fo firm; the fil- 
let of the former is generally preferred; dane 


count of the udder ; if the head is freſh, the 


eyes will be plamp; if ſtale, they will be funk 
and wrinkled. If the vein in the ſnoulder is 
not of a bright red, the meat is net freſh ; 
and if there are any green or yellow ſpots in 
it, is very bad. A good neck and breaſt will 
de white and dry ; b if they are clammy, 
and look green or yellow at the upper end, 
they are ſtale. The kidney is the ſooneſt apt 
to taint in the lom, and if it be ſtale, it will 
| be-fofr and flimy. A leg is good, if ie be firm 
and white; but bad, if it be limber, and che 
Meſh flubby, with. mo or yellow ſpow. 116d 


Pork. 


Meafly pork is ve dangerous vo cat; but 
ie the far being full of 
little 


a Jen will know 
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little kernels. If it is young, the lean will 
break on being pinched, and the Kin will 
dent, by nipping it with the fingers; the fat, 


like lard, will be ſoft and pulpy. If the rhind 


is thick, rough, and cannot be nipped with 
the fingers, it is old. If the fleſh is-copl und 
ſmooth it is freſh, but if clammy it is taimed; 
2 knuckle part will always be che 
| "wor TSS 


7 4 ? 


Hams. 


Thoſe are the beft which have the ſhorteſt 
ſhank. If you put a knife under the bone of 
ham and it come out clean, and ſmell wel, 


it is good; but if it be daubed and ſmearod, 


amd has a diſagreeable nn . it. 
i Bacon. 


2; If bacbn ib good, the fat will feel dily;.and 
lock white, and — lean will be of a good co- 
lour, and ſtick cloſe to the bone; but it is not 
oo or will be ruſty very ſoon, if there is any 
reaks in the lean. The rhind of _—_ bacon 
[page chin but chick if old. 


116 16naoot ot 95 
196 H3000! Brawn. 
Ir i ol I” ' 


The rhind of old brawn is thick — hard; 
— is moderate. The rhind and fat of 
barrow: and {ow -brawn are very tender. 


Veniſon. 
Ihe, fat of veniſon muſt determine yo 


1 
- 4 % : 1 


choice of it. If the fat is thick, px Tiga — 
2. clear 
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clear, the clefts ſmooth and cloſe, it is young; 
but a very wide tough clefr ſhews it is old. 
Veniſon will firſt change at the haunches and 
ſhoulders: to know this run ina knife, and 
you will judge of its newneſs or ftalcnefs; hy 
its fweet or rank ſmell. If it be thinred; it 
will look greeniſh, or inclining to black 11s 
— Turkies. een: 1155 


If a cock-turkey is young, it will bave:a: 
fmooth black leg, with a ſhort ſpur; the c yes 
full and bright, and the feet limber and maiſt; 
but obſerve, that the ſpurs are not ſcraped 
to deceive you. When a turkey is ſtale, the 
feet are dry and the eyes ſunk. The ſame 
rule will determine, whether a hen- turkey 4s 
freſh or ſtale, young or old; with this differ 
ence, that if ſhe is old, her legs will he rough 


and red; if with egg, the vent will be ſoft 


and open; but if the has no eggs, the vont 
will be hard. 444 Abb 


Cocks and Hens. 
The ſpurs of a young cock are ſhort: but 


the ſame precaution is neceſſary here, as. 
was obſerved in that of the turkey. Their 
vents will be open, if they are ſtale; but 
doſe and hard, if freſh. Hens are always 
beſt when full of eggs, and juſt before they 
begin to lay. The comb of a good capon is 
very pale, its breaſt is fat, and it has a thick 
belly and a large rump. | 


Nad\ * Geeſe, 
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Geeſe. 


| A yellow bill and feet, with but few hairs 
upon them, are che marks of a young gooſe z 
hut theſe are red when old. The feet will be 
limber, if freſh, but {tiff and dry, if old. 
Green geeſe are in ſeaſon from May to June, 
till they are three months old. Aſtubble gooſc 
will be good till it be five or ſix months old, 
and ſhould be picked dry. The fame rules 
will hold for wild geeſe, with reſpect to ame 
bag, young or old. 


Ducks 


he legs of a new killed duck are limber; 
and if it be fat, its belly will be hard and 
thick, The foet of a ſtale duck are dry and 
ſtiff. The feet of a tame duck are of a duſ- 
ky yellow, and thick. The feet of a wild 
duck are ſmaller than a tame one, and are of 
a reddiſh colour. 


Pheaſants. 


Theſe very beautiful birds are of the Eng- 
liſn cock and hen kind, and of a fine flavour. 
The cock has ſpurs, but the hen is moſt va- 
lued when with egg. The ſpurs of a young 
cock pheaſant: are round; but if old, they 
art long and ſharp. If the vent of che hen 
be open and green, {he is take; if — 
egg; it will be foft. , 


Weedcocks. 
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A woodcock is a bird of paſſage, and is 
found with us only in the winter. + hey are 
beſt at a fortnight or three weeks after their 
firſt appearance, when they have reſted after 
their long paſſage over the ocean. If fat, 
they will be firm and thick. Their vent will be 
alſo thick and hard, and a vein of fat will run 
by the ſide of the breaſt ; bur a lean one will 
ſcel thin in the vent. If newly killed, irs feet 
will be limber, and the head and throt clean; 
but the contrary, if dale. 


Partridges. 4 33 001 
Autumn is the ſeaſon for partridges; if 
young, the legs will be yellowiſh, and the bil 
of a dark colour. If freſh, the vent Will be 
firm; but if ſtale, it will look greeniſh, and 
the ſkin will peel when rubbed with the finger. 
If old, the bill will be white and the legs blue. 


Buſtards. 


I he fame rules given for the choice of the 
turkcy will hold with reſpcct to this birt” 


Pidgeons. | It 56 


*Theſe birds are full and far at we Woe 
and limber-footed, when new; but if the toe; 
are harſh, and the vent looſe, open and green, 
they are Hale. If they are old, their legs will 
be large and red. The tame pidgeon' is pre- 


ferable to the wild, and ſhould be large in 
| the 


2. 


10 
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the body, fat and tender; but the wild pid- 


geon is not ſo fat. Wood-pidgeons are lar- 
ger than wild ones, but in other reſpects like 
chem. The ſame rules will hold in the choice 
of the plover, ſield- fare, thruſh, lark, black; 
bird, &c. 15 


I Foe 


Hares. 
Both the age and freſhneſs of a hare are 


to be attended to in the choice of it. When 


old, the claws are blunt and rugged, the cars 
dry. and tough, and · the cleft wide and large; 
but, if the claws are ſmooth and ſharp, the 


cars tear eaſily, and the cleft in the lip be not 


much ſpread, it is young. The body will be 
Stiff, and. the fleſh pale, if newly killed ; but, 
if the, fOcſh is turning black, and the body 
limbex, it. is ſtale; though hares are not al- 


ways conſidered as the w orſe, for W bert 
ull they ſmell a little. | 


Rabits. 


The claws of an old rabbit are very rough 
and long, and grey hairs are intermixed with 
the wool; hut the wool and claws are ſmooth, 
when young. If tale, it will be limber, and 


the fleſh will look blueiſh, and have a kind of 


lime upon, it: but it will be {tiT, and the 1 


white and dry, if freſh, NT: 7 
110 bag 7 Fiſh. [11 T6481 ITh * 


Ol 1154 13 . 
The. general rule ſor diſcoverin; whether 


ann are freſh or ſtale, is by obſerving xhe co- 
lour 
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lour of their gills, which ſhould be of a lively 
red; whether they be hard or eaſily opened, 
the ſtanding out or ſinking in of their eyes, 
their fins ſtiff or limber, or by ſmelling their 
gills. Fiſh taken in running water, are always 
better than thoſe taken from ponds. 


Tur bot. 


H a turbot is good, it will be thick and 
plump, and the belly of a yellowiſh white; 
but they are not good, if they appear thin 
and blueiſn. Turbot are in ſeaſon the greater 
part of the ſummer, and are generally caught 
in the German and Britiſh Ocean. 


Soles. 


Good ſoles are thick and firm, and the bel- 
ly of a fine cream colour ; but they are not 
good, if they be flabby, or incline to a blue- 
iſli white. Midſummer is their principal ſea- 
fon. 


Lob/ters. 


If a lobſter is freſh, the tail will be tiff, 
and pull up with a ſpring ; but if it is ſtale, 
the tail will be flabby, and have no ſpring in 
it, If they have not been long taken, the 
claws wilt have a quick and ſtrong motion 
upon ſqueezing the eyes, and the heavieſt are 


eſteemed the beſt. The cock-lobſter is known 


by the narrow back part of his tail, The two 
uppermoſt fins within his tail, are ſtiff and 
hard; but thoſe of the hen are ſoft, and the 

tail, 


OS. — — if e " 
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tail broader. The male, though generally 
ſmaller than the female, has the higher flayour, 
the fleth-firmer, and the body of a redder co- 
an n ere 


, L 4 


{WP . Sturgeon. 1 A, 12110 


The fleſh of a good ſturgeon 1s very white, [ 
with a few blue veins, the grain even, the {kin | 
tender, good coloured and ſoft. All che veins 

and griſtles ſhould be blue; for when theſs 

are brown or yellow, the ſkin harſh, rough 

and dry, the fiſh is bad. It has a pleafant 

ſmell when good, but a very difagreeable one 

when bad. It ſhould alſo cut firm without 
crumbling. The females are as full of roe as 

our carp, which is taken out and ſpread upon 

a/table, heat flat, and ſprinkled with ſalt; it 

idothen dried in the air and fun, and after- 

wardb in ovens. It ſhould be of a reddiſſi 9 
brown colour, and very dry. This is cal- | 
led caviare, and 1s eaten with oil and vine- 

gar, 


Cit 1 3 { 19 Cod. 


2 cod ſhould be very cbick at the neck, 
che fletn white and firm, of a bright clear 
colour, and the gills red. When they are 
fabby; hey" are not good, | 6 


{6 HISTY BOHR 1 * i 
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0 he lh Mond he" very white and thick. 
When'tthey are too freſh, they eat tough!; 
and 11 ſtale, they have a diſagreeable ſmell. 

A Herrings. 


% oF. wv. oth Fr 
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Herrin 5. 


The gills of a freſh herring are of a fine red, 
their eyes full, and the whole fiſh Riff and 
very bright ; but if the gills are of a faint co- 
Jour, and the fiſh limher and wrinkled, it is 
bad. The goodneſs of pickled herrings is 
known by their being fat, fleſhy, and white. 
Good red herrings are large, firm, and dry. 
They ſhould be full of row or melt, and the 
outſide of them of a fine yellow. 


Trout. 


All the kinds of this fine freſh-water fiſh 
are excellent; but the beſt are thoſe that are 
red and yellow. The female is moſt in ef- 
tem, and is known by having a ſmaller head, 
and deeper body than the male. They are 
in high ſeaſon they latter end of May; and 
their freſhneſs may be known by the rules al- 
ready obſerved as to other fiſh. 


Tench. 


This is alſo a freſh-warer fiſh, and is in ſcu- 
ſon in July, Auguſt, and September. It 
ſhould be dreſſed alive, but if dead, examine 
the gills, which if freſh ſhould be red and hard 
ro open, the cyes bright, and rhe body firm 
and ſtifl. Some are covered with a flimy 
matter, which if clear and bright, is a good 


ſion. 


Salmon. 


1 
y 


1, 
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Salmon. 


The fleſh of ſalmon, when new, is of a fine 
red, and particularly fo at the gills; the ſcales 
ould be bright, and the fith very ſtifl. The 


{pring is the ſcaſon for this fith, 
ome!ts 


When theſc are freſh, they are of a fine 
ſilver hue, very firm, and have an agrecable 
ſmell, reſembling that of a cucumber. 


Eels. 


Should be dreſſed alive; and are always 
in ſeaſon, except during the hot ſummer 
months. 


Flounders. 


This fifth is found in the ſea as well as in 
rivers, and ſhould be dreſſed alive. They are 
. ſcaſon from January to March, and from 

July to September. When freſh they are 
tif, their eyes bright and full, and their bo- 


dies thick, 
| Oyftere. 


They are known to be alive and vigorous 


when they cloſe fait upon the knife, and let 
20 as ſoon as they are wounded in the body. 


Prawns and Shrimps. 


They have an excellent ſmeil when in per— 
icon, are firm and (tit, and their tails turn 


1 ſtifly 


| 
: 
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ſtifly inwards. Their colour is very bright, 
when freſh ; but when ſtale, their tails grow 
Iimber, the brightneſs of their colour goes off, 
and they become pale and clammy. 


Butter. 


In buying freſh butrer, you mult truſt 
to your taſte, not to your ſmell. In chu- 
ſing ſalt butter, truſt rather to your ſmell than 
taſte, by putting a knife in it, and applying it 
to your noſe. If the butter is in a caſk, have 
it unhooped, and thruit in your knife, be- 
tween the ſtaves, into the middle of it; for 
the top of the caſk is ſometimes better than 
the middle, owing to artful package, 


Cheeſe. 


Obſerve the coat of your cheeſe before you 
purchaſe it; for if it is old, with a rough and 
ragged coat, or dry at top, you may expect 
to find little worms or mites in it. If moiſt, 
ſpongy, or full of holes, it is maggotty. 
Whenerer you perceive any periſhed places 
on the outſide, be ſure to probe ta the bot- 
tom of them; for, though the hole in the 
coat may be but ſmall, the periſhed part with- 

in may be conſiderable. 


Eggs. 
To judge properly of an egg, put the grea- 
ter end to your tongue, and if it feel warm, 
it is new; but if cold it is ſtale; and accord- 


ing to the degree of heat, you may judge of 
its 
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its ſtaleneſs or newneſs. Another method is, 
to hold it up before the ſun or. a candle, 
and if the yolk appear round, and the white 
clear and fair, it is a mark of goodneſs; 
but if the yolk be broken, and the white 
cloudy or muddy, the egg is a bad one. 
'The beſt method of preſerving eggs, is to 
keep them in meal or bran ; though ſome 
place them in wood-aſhes, with their ſmall 
ends downwards. When neceſſity obliges 
you to keep them for any length of time, the 
beſt way will be to bury them in ſalt, which 
will preſerve them in almoſt any climate; but 
the ſooner an egg is ufed, the better it will 
be, 
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BILLS or FARE. 


Dinners of Five Diſhes. 


Broth or Soup. 
Potatoes, 3 A. * Pickles. 
Roaſt of Beef. 


| Dreſſed Fiſh with 


f | Oyſter Sauce. P. 
Five ſmall Tarts. P otatoe Pu d din g. Five Cheeſe-cakes. 


* Roaſt Mutton. 


Mock Turtle. 


Greens of Celler Bacon Ham 
any kind. Roaſted owl i on an aſſet. 
Brown Soup. 

A Pudding A Lobſter. A Minced Pie. 
of any kind. Roaſted Hare. 

A Stewed Breaſt 

of Beef with Car- 

rot and Turnip. 
Rice Pudding. Soup. Stewed Apples. 


Roaſted Ducks. 
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AR Breaſt 
of Veal. 
Spinage. Orange Pudding. Sallad. 
Roaſted Lamb. 
Green Peaſe Soup. 
Fiſh. Giblet Pie. Scolloped Oyſters. 
| Roaſted Veal. 
Dinners of Seven Diſhes. 
Tarts. Soup. Cheeſe · cakes. 
Plumb - pudding. 
Potatoes. Roaſt Beef. Pickles. 
Salt Fiſh. Dreſſed Lamb's Head. Potatoes. 
Kidney Baked Pudding. Stewed Cu- 
Beans. Roaſt Loin of Mutton. cumbers. 

a Dreſſed Cod's Head 
Potatoes. with Oyſter Sauce. Pudding. 
Beef Stake-pie. 

Cauliflower. Roaſt Fowls. Bacon ham. 
Egg Sauce. Freſh Fiſh. Potatoes. 
Soup. 

Cold Tongue. Roaſted Pig. Spinage. 
Dinners of Fight Diſhes. 

Soup removed, 

Crimped with a dreſſed Scolloped 
Haddocks. Calf's Head. Oyſters. 
Diſh of Apple Pie. Bread 
Macaroi, Roaſted Gooſe. Pudding. 
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Soup removed, 


Stewed Roun ] of A Curri- 
Boiled Rice Pe- with Carrot ed Fowl. 
and Turnip. | 
Dith of Larts with 
' Macaroni Pie. Crocant caovere. Apple Loaf. 
Roaſt of Veal. 
Dinner of Nine Diſhes. 
Apple- pie. Hare Soup. Beef Stake pie. 
Dith of Jelly. 
Veal Olives. Triſte. Potted Pidgeons. 
Blamange. 


Roaſted Turkey. 
Dinner of Eleven Diſbes. 


Tranſparent Soup, 
A rogoo of Pal- removed wih a 
lets and kernels. ragoo of Pidgeons. Veal Olives, 
Preſerved Cucum- 
bers with a Cro- 
cant cover, 


Cod's Sounds. _ Hen's Neſt. Salmond. 
Preſerved Oranges 

Marrow with a Cro: Preſerved Ap» 

Paſty. cant. ple Tarts. 
A Saddle of Mutton. | 


Dinner of Thirteen Diſhes. 


Soup removed, with a 
Curried boiled Gigot of Mut- Boiled 
rabbits. ton and Caper Sauce. rice. 


Fowls Marinated. Pidgeons in Jelly. Bacon-ham. 
Two Servers 


of Preſervse. 8 
Blamange. Jellies or Syllabubs. Trifle, 
Cheeſe: cakes, Lobſter in Jelly. Tarts, 


Roaſted Turkey 
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Dinner of Fifteen Diſhes. 


Hare Soup removed 


Fricaſſee of with a Boiled Turkey Veal 
Chickens, and Oyſter Sauce. Olives. 
C:imped Had- Diſh of Scolloped 
docks, Small Tarts, _ Oyſters. 
Marrow Paſty. Dith of Jelly. Orange Pudding. 

Swectbreads Almond Potted 
ragood. Cheeſecakes Pidgeons. 
Moeck Roaſt of Ragood 
Turtle. Veniſon. Rabbit. 


Dinner of Seventeen Diſhes. 


Sonp removed, 


Fowls ma- with a dreſs'd Pidgeons 
rinated, Cod's Head. diſguis'd, 
Cauliflower Macaroni Pye, Piece of ba- 
boiled. Apples in Syrup. con ham. 

1 Floating Iſland, 
A Trifle. or Hen's Net. Blamange. 
Potatoe Fritters. Preſerved Pears, Spinage Toaſts. 
Veal Flor- Apple Loaf. Pork. 
entine. A Roaſt of any kind. Cutlets. 


See Dinner of Nineteen Diſbes in the Table, eu- 
cluſrve of removes. , 


SUPPER 
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SUPPER 
CALF'S head in clear j Io 


ly, hot or cold, in ihap 

Scot's collops dreſſed wich 
forced meat balls, and a 
white ſauce. 

Veal olives. 

Breaſt cf veal ragood or 
colour'd, and cut in fli- 
ces. 

Fouls, lo! Ner, and other 
fiſhes in jelly. 

Haricot of mutton, with 
carrot and turnip. 

Pidgeons roaltcd, potted, 
broiled, or fricale'd. 

Roatted ducklings. 

Cold tongue and ſpinage. 

Dreſſed lamb's head. 

Haddocks, boiled, crimp- 
ed, or tied 

Sauſages fried 

Rodikins 
broil'd. 

Lamb's rumps boiled. 

Turkey poult, or ary kind 
of wild towl, hot or 
cold. 


ith eggs. 
parboi?? d and 


Cuſtards, ſritters, cheeſe- 


cakes, or tarts, 

Pl: mange 2 lies. 
dyllabuss, creams. 

Cold veal, ſow], or pidgeon 

TY 

Hung bref, +1 ham, 
or Dutch beet 

Beef, vcal, mutton, pig, 
pork or ecl collar'd. 

V:nifon, beef, harc, pid- 
geons, ecls, lampreys, 
trouts, Cc. poticd, 


DISHES. 


Stew'd mutton, beef, pig. 
hare. pidgeon, ducks, 
or wild fowl, 

Cf 's heart ſtuff'd. 

Inſhedſheef, muttor, veal, 
lamb, with pickles. 

Mince . meats of any kind. 

Sweet-br:aJls and kidneys. 

Ragood "_ ſweethreads. 

Tripe fry'd, bol d or kri- 
cle? | 

Eggs an!] bacon. 

Sailads of ail forts... 

Beef {teaks aud overs, or 
with gravy and horſe 
raddith, or with ancho- 
vy or walnut pickle. 

Scoteh col! 2 

Veal cutlets 

Mutton c hops wiih pickles, 
or caper lance. 

Rabbits roalled or ſricas 
ſeed. 

Buiter*d turnips. 


Potutoes. 

Artichokes. 

Anchov'es with oil, capers, 
cucumbers, or other 
pickles. 

P:ckicd cr red he: rings, 
oyſters, ſalmon, ſtur+ 


geon, or !Yubflers. 
Mackazeol beoil'd, ſous'd or 
broil'd. 
Cod and oyſler ſauce. 
Lobſters, crabs, privyns, 
oyſter', or other fith in 
ſeaſon. 
Lobſter fricaſes. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS as 16 fer- 
ving up Diſhes. 


I. Be ſure to ſend them always to table hot, 
and in good ſcaſon. 


II. See that the bottom and edges of your 
turcen and plates are clean, and that ſuch 
diſhes as require garniſhing be handſome- 
ly done. | 


III. Do not ſend two diſhes of the ſame kind 
of meats to table at one time, but diverſif 
them by having them roaſted, boiled, ba- 


ked, &c. and obſerve always to ſend up 
the moſt ſubſtantial firſt. 


IV. It is cuſtomary to ferve boiled meats firſt, 
baked next, and roaſted laſt, 


_ THINGS 


X E 


THINGS IN SEASON in every month of 
the Tear. 


MEAT. 


Beef, mutton, and veal, are in ſeaſon all the year 
Houſe lamb, in January, February, March, No- 
vember, and December ; Graſs lamb, in April, 
May, June, July, Auguſt, September, and October; 
— Pork, in January, February, Mach, September, 
October, November, and December ;-—— Buck- veniſon, 
in June, July, Avguft, and September; — and doe- 
veniſon, in October, and December. fo 


POULTRY. 


January. Hen turkeys, capons, pullets with eggs, 
fowls, chickens, hares, all forts of wild towl, tame rab- 

bits and tame pidgeons. - 

Tiebruary. Turkeys and pullets with eggs, ca- 
pons, fowls, ſmall chickens, bares, all ſorts of wild 
fowl, (which in this month begin to decline), tame and 
wild pidgeons, tame rabbits, green geeſe, young duck - 
lings, and turkey poults, 

March. This month the ſame as the preceding 
month; and in this month wild fowl goes quite oat. 

April. Pullets, ſpring fowls, chickens, pidgeons, 
young wild rabbits, leverets, young geeſe, ducklings, 
and turkey poults. 

May. The ſame. 

June. Th: fame. 

Juby. The ſame; with young partridges, pheaſants, 
and wild ducks, called flappers or moulters. 

Aug ift. The ſame. 

September, Oftober, November, and December. In 
th-ſe months all forts of fowl, both wild aud tame, 
are in ſeaſon; and in the three laſt, is the full ſeaſon 
for ail manner of wild fowl, 


FI8H. 


(WF) 


FISH. . 


January, February, March, April. Haddoec ks, cod, 
ſoles, turbot, thornback, ſkate, whitings, ſmelts, carp, 
tench, perch, eels, lampreys, plaice, flounders, lob- 
ſters, crabs, cray- fiſh, prawns, oyſters, ſturgeon, ſal- 
mond. 

May, June, July, Auguſt. Turbot, mackarel, trout, 
carp, tench, pike, ſalmon, ſoles, herrings, ſmelts, eels, 
mullets, lobſters, cray-fith, prawns. 

September, October, Nevember, December. Salmon 
trout, ſinelts, carp, tench, doree, berbet, holobet, brills, 
gudgeons, pike, perch, lobſters, oyſters, muſſels, 
cockles. 

December. Haddocks, cod, codlings, ſoles, carp, 
ſmeits, gurnets, ſturgeon, dorees, holobets, berber, 
gudgecons, eels, oyſters, cockles, muſſels. 


FRUITS AND KITCHEN STUFFS. 


Fonuary, February, March, April. Apples, pears, 
nuts, almonds, raifins, grapes, oranges — Cabbage, ſa- 
voys, coleworts, ſprouts, borecole, brocoli, purple and 
white, ſpinage, cardoons, parſnips, carrots, turnips, cel» 
lery, endive, onions, potatoes, beets, garlic, eſchalot, 
muſhrooms, burnet, parfley, thyme, ſavoury, roſema- 
ry, ſage, forrel, marigolds, lettuce, crefſes, muſtard, 
rape, raddiſh, taragon, mint, chervil, Jeruſalem arti- 
chokes, clary, tanly, cucumbers, aſparagus, purſlane. 

Bay and June. Strawherries, cheries and currants 
ſor tarts, gooſeberries, apricots, apples, pears. —Cucum- 
bers, peale, beans, kidney beans, aſparagus, cabbages, 
canl:flowers, artichokes, carrots, turnips, potatoes, ra- 
dithes, onions, lettuce, all ſmall ſallad, all pot herbs, 
parſley, purſlane. 

2 Auguſt. Pears, apples, cherries, ſtrawberries, 
raſberries, peaches, nectarines, plums, apricots, gooſe» 
berries, melons. — Peale, beans, kidney beans, cabbage, 
cauliflower, cucvmbers, muſhrooms, carrots, turnips, 
pota:oes, raddiſhes, finochia, ſcorzonera, ſalſafy, arti- 
chokes, celery, endive, chervil, ſorrel, purſlane, parſley, 
all lorts of ſallad, al my of pot herds, 


September 
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September, October. Plums, peaches, pears, apples, 
grapes, figs, walnuts, filberts, hazle nuts, medlars, 
quinces, lazaroles, melons. — Peaſe, beans, kidney beans, 
cauliflower, cabbages, ſprouts, carrots, turnips, parſnips, 
potatoes, artichokes, cucumbers, muſhrooms, eſchalots, 
onions, leeks, garlic, ſcorzonera, ſalſafy, cardoons, en- 
dive, celery, parſley, lettuce, and all forts of ſallad, all 
ſorts of herbs, raddiſhes, 

November, December. Pears, apples, bullace, cheſ- 
nuts, hazle nuts, walnuts, medlars, ſervices, grapes.— 
Cabbages, ſavoys, borecole, ſprouts, colewort, cauliflow- 
er, ſpinage, Jeruſalem artichokes, carrcts, turnips, parſ- 
nips, potatoes, ſalſafy, ſkirrets, ſcorzone1a, onions, leeks, 
eſchalot, rocombole, beet, chard beet, cardoons, par- 
ſley, celery, creſſes, endive, chervil, lettuce and ſmall 


ſalad, all iorts of herbs. 


